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| §rd year A. 307. 


My home is situated in Waldron Street and facing Dr. Cama's 
house. It is only a little house and has seven rooms including 
the bathroom. It used to be a pleasant localty where I liwe 


but the houses in the street are getting rowdy inhabitants now. 

Opposite is a large garden in which there are many beauti- 
ful trees, such as poplar’s, oak and ash. The trees spread a 
shade over our windows, but it is very pleasant in the Summer= 
time. On looking oub of our attic windows one can see the Wesley 
Clock, my father often corrects our clocks by it. 

At the back of our house there is a big yard in which there 
are a wash-house, coal-house and a bicycle shed. 

There is only: six of us including Mam and Dad and we are 
a very happy family. I have three sisters one of which is married 
» her name is Evelyn. The other two are called Phyllis who is at 
Binn's Darlington, and May who is a Nurse, I am the youngest. 
Evelyn lives next door to us and has a little girl named Phyllis 
and a little boy named Richard. 


These are the most outstanding features of my home and who 


lives there. 
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My home is situated e in Hutchinson Street Bishop Auckland. 
The number of the door is twenty four. [I live with my father and 
mother and sister. [It is a four roomed house that is, kitchen, 
front room and two bedrooms. 

Outside are two sheds and a yard and the coal-—house and water 
closet. In the front is a small garden in which we grow flowers 
and asparagrass. The house is near the Recreation Ground, if I 
want to go into the Recreation Ground [I just Nave to walk to the 
top of the street and I am where I want to be. 

My father is on the Lloyd George or the Unemployment Benefit. 
He has never been able to get work for ten years. Our house is lit 
by electricity. The cooking is done by gas. Gas is much cheaper 


than electricity. 


Le 
lst Year A. 12+ | ads 


At home I have a sister who is three months old. Her name is 
Laura. She is my only sister and I like her very much, She has 
brown hair, dark Blue eyes:. long black eyelashes and fair complexion. 
She is about 1 ft. 7 ins. in height and weighs about 12 lbs. 

I am now going to describe our house. It is a fairly large 
buklding called Thompson's Stores. We have seven rooms to live in 
including a bath room. [It has three bedrooms, a sitting room, a 
kitchen a back kitchen, and bathroom. They are all large rooms. 

Our house has not got a big yard, just a little one at the back. 


It has electric lights in every room. 


is number six Hexham Street. It looks over the River 
Wear and the Dam Head and is opposite the Roman Catholic Chureh. 

My home is a large house and consists of eight rooms. There is 

the kitchen the dining-room and the sitting room down stairs, and 
three bedrooms and two atics upstairs. In the first atic is the 

bath and a washing basin with hot and cold taps. Through the 

lating window is a flat poof on which [I sometimes play. In the 
kitchen is the pantry and the coal-house which is very handy. 

Standing in another corner is the wireless whichnstands on a varnished 
table and beside it is a new gas oven, 

The inabitants of my home are my mother and father, my three 
sistera dnd myself. My mother works at a butcher's shop and my father 


works on the roais. My three sisters work at various places 
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Pe 


My home consists of three rooms. Twe bedrooms, one is big, and 


the other one is small, and a kitchen, 


In the big room we have two beds, a wash=-stand, four chairs, and 


a set of draws. In the small room we have a small bed, a cupboasd, 


ee a: 


two chairs, and a sofa. [In the kitchen we have a side—board, a sofa 


a set of draws, a table, a wireless and four chairs. The wallpaper 


on the big bedroom is blue, on the small room lemon, and in the kitchen 


we have bfown. 

I have three brothers, and three sisters. My sisters sleep with 
me in the big bed. In the other bed my mother, and father, [In the 
| small bed my thee brothers. We have a little yard at the back of us. 
Now I Rav think I have told you all about our house, I will end. 
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I live in two Hawthorn cottages it has a kitchen two bedrooms 
and a pantry aiyard and as coal—house and a labatory. There is 
five of us living in the house my father mother brother and sister 
and I. There is two working my father and brother wile mother stays 
at home and does the kooking. My sister and I are still going 
tonschool my sister goss to the St. Annes and 1 go to the Barington 


C.E. On sundays we attend the market place church. [In the house 


th-re his eight chairs a table and a dest-bed and a couch. On the floor 


is a coco maten a ookie mat and door mat. 
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My home his in a street, near Newgate end. Thefamily numbers in 
five there is the little hoy seven years old, and the other eleveh 
years oid. My mother is thirty six and my father thirty three yeard 
old. We have a kichen and three bedrooms wee all have a bed each. 
Evry morning I get up to light the fire get my elothes on boil the 
kettle, and make my breckfast then I go to school. When I come 
hone at dinner time [ get my dinner and go back to school and play 
cricket in the yard. When the whisel blows for home time I go home 
and get my tea then I go up tke wreck to play cricket again 

after that I come back home and go to the pictures. And after that 
I go home and get my supper and go to bed. 
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Age l2, 


My home is at a little village called Toronto. It is a very pretty 


place to. I live on the front street which is called "Jubilee 


Street”. I have three brothers and mother and father. TI have 


two Sisters working away to. My father work's down the coal mine 


and so does my brother. My other brother works for Mr. Miller the 
coal deller. [I have lived at Toronto all my life and am used to it 
now. There is a big field which is called the green. There is 

a Church add a Chaple to. The school is right against our street 
and &ll the children te eleven years go to it. Thetwo teachers are 
called Mr. Reed and Miss Bridges. They are very teachers too. There is 
two shops one called Sanders whivh selles sweets and Eggelstone which 
sell's sweets bread and cakes. The bread and cakes are cooked by 
themselves and are very good and every body likes them in the village. 
There is some houses just been built and they are called Addison Road 


They have plot's where they keep hens and piges. 
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My home is situated pear the Police Station. I live with 
my father and mother and my two brothers. My brothers are called 
James and George. One of my brothers works at a bakers shop. My 


home has two bedrooms, a sitting room, a kitchem, anda yard. It 


is owned by Mr. R. Duff. A new kitchen floor has been put in and 
we had to stop in the sitting room. When they finished we had to 


Leave it bare for a week. 


02. 
2nd year A. 13+ 


Our house is situated at Blackett Street. In it there is five 
fooms, kichen, dining room and three bed rooms. In the yard there is 


a small shed which father is making. In the shed he is going to keep 
his tools. In the dining room there is a piano a saxophone, sofa to 
large arm chairs a polished table with an aspedestas on it. In the 
kifchen there is two tables. A fish tank two kittens a set of drawers a 


cupboard a wirless and a pantry. 
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I live a 61, Newton Cap Bank Bishop Auckland. 

In our house there lives a family of five. There is Mother, 
dad, sister grandma and 1. My grandma has lived three years with us. 
Margaret my sister is eleven years of age and she goes to St. Annes 
school. 

In our house there is four rooms back kitchen, two bedrooms, and 
a kitchen. In the kitchen there is an organ a three piece suite, a 
sewing machine, a table, a sideboard, and several small chairs. Also 


a wireless which stands on a small table in one corner of the room, 


In the bedrooms there is bed, some small chairs, a wardrowe, and a dressé 
My mother is tall dark, and has a pale complexion her eyes are blue 
and her nose is small. On workdays she wear a white silk blouse, a navy — 
blue skirt, black shoes and stockings and a flowered pinnifore. On 
Sundays she wears a black coat and dress black stockings and shoes and 


a black Nat. 
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* 
‘home is situated in Flintoff Street. There are two rooms 


downstairs and three bedrooms upstairs. Also thereis a yard and 
shed, 

My mother, father, three brothers live with me. John and Eric 
go to school but Alfred works at Neilsons in Newgate Street. He 
also serves and takes the parcels out. 

Mother stops in the house and does the domestic work, like 
washing the dishe@, and cleaning the house. She also has tonlook 
after my younger brothers, 

My father is an unemployed blacksmith, and he is on the 
dole. During the war he was a mechanic in the Royal Air Corps. 


My grandmother also lives with but she is ill and stops in bed. 
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My home . ‘ 


I have a bed=-room of my own and ii is just nice. My mother cleans 
it out every week. Our Bed-room has a fire-place. 

The kitchen is a big place.furniture and it as a furniture the 
coal-house is a lit-tle place, 


The pant-y is a little big-ger. 


a ee es = 


9 
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When I goto bed 1 sietp by myself. 
I read a Dook when I am in the bed-room. 
In our home there ar table and sxx chair. 


And four room three cups. Three child-ren live in our house, 


i 
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poyears 


My house is large and has a sitting-room. My Daddy works at 
Lincoln. Mammy is very busy every day. We nave a pupy and it is 
very naughty. and it bites my sisters hair and it bit my leg. 

We have two bed-rooms up=-stairs, Our ram-ily has four people. 
The pupy bites the couch pulls it to pieces. We have a front door 


to. We take the pupy out. 


- we - 


Age ]z. 


My home is in Chatsworth Avenue, [I have one brother. The house 

it's self has seven rooms and a lavatory. We have not a fire in 

the kitchen. Then in the sitting room we have a pziano on which I 
play. Mammy does all the cooking for dinner. Daddy has a car it is 
called Moris Coweley. I have a cot in my bedroom. George our little 
boy comes into my bedroom every morning. There is George Nana and 


mammy and daddy and I that live in the house. 
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74 years. Bika 

I am going to tell about myself and my house, and where I 

live. Now I'm beginning. I live along Hestobel Gardens. 

My home is clean. [I live next door to Himmie S. He is my 

pal. My pet dog lives with me. His name is Peter. [I have a 

sister her name is Ann. My Dad is the manager of the shop it 

is a drapers. My mam does the cooking. We have eight rooms. 
Our food is bought down the town. I like my playroom best. 


Our house is a new one and big. There is four people. 


|] years. 


My house is in town where cars and buses pass. I live in 
new gate Street 120 Bishop Auckland. Five big bedrooms and a lot 
of chairs we have a fruit shop wich my Daddy and mammy work in. 

I like to wSwitch the electric light on and of. It is nice to 

her the wireless. [I sleep with my brother in a big bed. The next 
bed is my mammy and daddy. There is four in our family Peter is 
10 and I am 7s. We have a gold-fish wich is 43 yrs old. And we 


have a loft and we have a gramaphone, 


“> 
i years. 


When I go to bed I sleep with Joan, s<ckiks Marjorie is lazye 


she has left school. I have a prssed-flower book I have more then 


a hundred wild flowe. My mother makes the dinner and she dweepsz the 


path. & can make ts The single bed I think I am going away on 
Saturday if its fine day. 
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In our kitchen there is a aquare table with a plush tablecover 
and a leather coach against the wall. The wallpaper is pink and 
yellow and squares with tints of gold in it. There is a wireless 
against the window and we have yellow lace curtains. There is a 
big arm chair against the fire and my dad sit and smokes when its 
is raining instead of going out. 

In our house there is my mother, father, Freddie, Russell, 
and myself. I am sorry this is all I can. 
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I am about to write of a story which is called my home 
and the people who live init. It is situed in Percy Street. 

It has 4 rooms a sitting room a kitchen and two bedrooms. We 
have a yard to ourselves and a washhouse which is very convenient, 
It has also a small garden at the front of the house, 

The people who live in the house are my father my sister and 
brother also mother. In the kitchen are a three-piece suite on 
the right hand side. There is a wireless and a big armchair én’ 
the back wall. 

In the sitting room is a uncutmoquett suite. In the bedrooms 
are dressing table and a wardrobe and the bedrooms beds. 

I like this house because it has a nice vue and is healthy. 
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At my Home we have two gardens one at the back and one at the 
front. It i® situated at South End Villas the number on the door 
is 86. The front garden is covered with grass and there are flowers 
round the edge. The walls are covered with red bricks and they look 
very nice. We live in the new council houses and they are very com 
fortable. We have five rooms and a bathroom. In the sitting-room 
we have a three peace suit and set of drawers and a dinning table. 
From the sitting-room window we can see the railway, 

The people in my home are my mother my father three sisters two 
brothers and myself. My oldest sister is married and has a baby boy 
called Mavien. My other sister is a servant at Oldham and my oldest 


brother is in Newcastle infirmary. 
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Class B.l. 13. years. 


My house stands a 60 Acklam Road, 
My Fathers a dunlop fiter of tyres. [I have two sisters, 


I had an uncle but he went to the war and got blown to smitherens 


by a shell. So my anty was by her-self. So she came to live in 
our house. In the next part of the house my grandmother lives, 
in 1932 my grandfather died, he was bered in greenford centery. 

In the next part of the house my Mother and Father and sister 

and myself lives. My sister works in Woolwrs, In the next part 

my uncle and anty lives, my uncle works on the G.W.R. in the 

sawr miles making the bruckes and repiring cariges. My amte 


has a little morning job. She has a little hoy three years old. | 


My anty has a dog. My sister has a bicyle and so Have I. 
My Fathers hobby is fishing, he goes fishing with some man ina | 
car. I go to the pictures twis a week and ] go swimming 4 times 
a week. I was a way on my hoiday and my grandmother was looking 
after my dog he Keepted bumping his head so evinchurcle he got | 
bemonjiters of the bran so we had to have him shot, a week agow wee | 


had to have our cat put to sleep becous evry time he ete he chocked 


himseff. 
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Form B.1. Age l4years 2 months. 
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The people who live in our parlour floor are catholics the 
parents have four children they are also catholics baring one that 
is thie eldest one they Keep a chicken. They have four rooms ie 
parlour floor one room on first floor kept very tidy her husband 
has just fell out of wark he is a coal saiter he is still looking 
for a job. 

I have only a mother and sister at home [I have one sister 
married got two children [I keep a rabbit in the back yard my mother 
and sister goes to work I do a little job we have two room on the 
top floor and one one the first floor they are also kept clean and 
tidy I am thinking of having some pigeon my mother and sister are 
both out to work all day so I get my own dinner and make the best 
of it I have my tea at my job my mother cooks my dinners over 
night so as the are ready for the next day which is put in the oven 


in number 9? in the morning and is ready for dinner time. 
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Class B.l. Age 14, _ | 


We are in the basement, and the people in parlers had a rowe 
with my mum and the lady don't seapk to my mum now. But the lady 
on the frest floor always speak to my mum, And‘the lady on the 


frist floor she got a little boy he always comes down stairs and 
has a game in the garden with my little sisters and with my little 
dog with a bali and some times he comes in our Kitchen and we put 
the grammphot on. Or he has a game with my toys and reads my 


bookse or reads my comes, 


The old girl in the parler has got some flower pots on the 


window ceal and when she pures the water the on the flower all 

the water runs in our room, The other day the old gril put a lien 
but our airrly was in the way so she come down and had the cheek 
to cut our airrly down but the wirely was dont in order and when 
my mum whet to take the washings down the airrly wire nearly feal 


on my mum head.eme And if it on her head she wold have fanelt? 


I dont like the lady upstairs because she alwaye gives a blackun? 
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orm B.1l. Age 137 
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In our house its all up to date but it is very noisy there is a 
lady She is Scotch and shes allways shouting at little children and every 
body in the buiiding all cali her mouthy and she allways drinking beers 
and she comes home drunk every night and the husband has to come out and 
bring her in Every day she comes out and pokes her nose in other people 
buisness My brother he allways try to get me in trouble hes allways 
telling my mother what I am doing When my mothers out shopping he comes 
in and startes making trouble with me and so [I get up and pokes him in 
the eye he get wild try to kick me but I dogde out of the way and he runs 
out in the street when I am out in the street I cannot leath my bike on 
the pavement he come up and put a pin through the tyres and spits on your 
head but you canot go up and hit him because he starts crying and if you 
go up and tell his mother she starts rowing with me and she says why 
dont you get the bike out of his way and then he would not put pins in 


your tyres and spit on your head, 
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My house standes in second avinue of Paddington. and my father keeps 
a dozen chickens for a hoby, and he has got a little shop of the seme 
street as well. We had about 2 dozen and a lot of them died of the cold. 
We have my ant living with us. mother cooks her dinner for her sometimes 
when sunday comes we have a bit of a party and every body from upstairs 
comes down to tea, and they have lemonade beer choclet apels oranges and 
starting the party of by sing all the way round, only I go sist Pelee ask 
me to sing. 

Then we go to bed a night and in the mornimg on a Sunday we go for a 
bike rige with my siter. 
and then my brother comes rond to tea and then we go to the pictures in 
the night somtimes i go in the weekday to the grand or the palace Sometimes 
at half past five I go round doopstreet school to play cricket in the 
playground. 


We have hard bats a bots yo can go to footbal or games, 


But nearly ali the boys go to cricket or games as well. 


426, 


Form Bel. 14 years, 


———— — 


My house is in Portobello Road over a bakers shop. my 
father and family goes to work except me but I will be going to 
soon I hope and my money will be a help. my father work for a 


coal firm as a@ wagon repairer, my mother work in a laundry as 
and ironer, my sister work at the Britannia electric light company 
my brother also:works there in the stores, I am going to work 
there until I get a better job, [I have three sisters besides, 
one is married and has two children, there them the other is 
living away from home, and the other is in an home with fits, 
down at Brentwood, My mother is not at home all the week at 
dinner times so [ have my dinner else were, I have a dog and 
car at home and I] have to take home there dinner at dinner time, — 
after I have had my dinner, I go found to were my mother has her : 
dinner and get a penny for some sweets, then I go to shcool and 
do so soem when shaeool is over I go home and clean the place up 
and light the fire then I go out in the street and ply then my 


father comes home from work he make a pot of tea. Then my sister 


a 


comes home from work, she cook the tea for us, then my brother 
comes home from work then the tea is ready, then we have tear 
then we ckear the tea thing away. If it is on a tuesday my 
brother girl friend comes over to see us, then at 8 oclock I 

go to meet my mother coming home from work, she goes in to the 
baker up the street and buys tgree pennyworth of cake, for this 
shop has very good cakes, then we go into the bacon shop, and 
buy some sugar and miik and so on so then we go home, §0 that 


id all now as [ am going out, 


Class B.l. 
Age 13 3 

The people who live in our house are clean in body and in 
mind and they are trustworthy, for -an-instance when mother goes 
out eh to do some shopping and she leaves the doors unlocked, she 
always comes back amd finds everything as she left it. I have 
lived in our house since I was born and my mother want there 
when she was three years of age, and she is 43 now. It is quite a 
descent place and is clean, There is one thing wrong with bur 
house that thing is. When we ask the landlord to come and do 
something to our house. For-an-instance our pipes were old and 
they were breaking, and if it wasn’t for the lady next-door writing 
to the sanitary man they would not have come and done them, for 
the landlord was going to get a summons if he never had them down 
he would have been summons, so he had to have them done. To-day 
the workmen are mending the worn and putting new for the old, 
yesterday they pulled our lavatory down and I suppose they will 
have it down by to-morrow, becasse they have bought a new one. 


And that is our house, 
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Clas S B. 1 + 145 ye ars. eee 4 


In how house down in the botton basement there are irash 
people, living and we are not frendly with them, they have two 
children one is a boyi; and the other is a girl, the boy is five he 
is a terror, he spits at you and if you leve your bike out side 
in one gutter he will puse it overm add if you tell him of he 
willstart crying and tell his mother you hit him. She will come 
out and teil you are brates she calls erybade brate she will keep 
on untill her month ack, She will tell everbody your burniss I bet 
she will no.your burness better then you do your seif She is a 
very drity lady her husbrone is all right, but she is not She 


makes Ber own bread and it smeils terriable on Sunday wene she 


cook her dinner, at list She thinks its a dinner the smells com 
up into our rooms, and we have to open the windows to let the smells: 
out, on lest we go out in the streets, well that is all we are going 


out to play So long 
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SS & 13 years. 


Just above my be room their lived a welsh family. When ever 
I look out of the window the two boys got lumps of mold and lumps | 
of coal and they start thowing it at me. I go up there to tell 
their mother about them but she says your just as bad, 

When I go to get my bike out of the shed I find that the tyres 
were let down and the pump was missing. I saw them playing out in 
the street and I whent up to them. So your the one who let down 
my tyres and took my pump. He said that his brother had let them 
down. 

My mother whent up to his mother and said. Where is that pump 
your boys took of my boy pike. And then it started a row. When 
I went yp there I saw bothe of them having a fight. The next mor- 
ning I saw them riding on my bike as I ran after them one of them said 
look out hear he comes and they gumped of the bike and they bolted 
{i ran after the big one and [hit him. While I got the big one. 
The little one jumped on my bike and as he was going fast the weell cor 


come of and he whent over, 
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* Age 13 


Class B.l. 


My house is not so bad if there where only a frue people in 
two knokes there. They have seven radits in the yeard. And 
some chickens as well. And when my mother has green we give 
the leafs to the rabits. And when we have oney food over we 
cive it to the cnickens. And it is a wonder we dont keep them 
altogether. Dut still we have to take that from jues. And 
they give the rawits a sporn of water and to of them are: pop 
billed. And they leav the rabits cages door open. Andthe 
cats come after them. One day when I whent down to shut the 
door a cat whent fore me and chagches my leg. And I have not 
stoped them sincs then. and the house its self is not in bad 
condishen exsepd one of the steps have a hole in the joint, 
and it wants a wash dow and then it would quirt nice. And the 
laddy in two nokes 1s a very nice laddy she talkes to you for 


hours and she tell you what her baby dous up stears. 
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Age 14, ye 

Class B.l. g | 
Here is a discription of my hcuse from top to bottom. At the 


top on the roof their is a tank or cistern which gives us water 


for our lavetrys arid taps. It also has an arial from chimney to 


chimney their is a big skighlight with a ladder reaching to the 
roof. On the top floor we have two rooms one room is a bedroom and) 
the other has a front room. On the next floor is two rodms one 
looking out on to Ladbrooke grove and we can see the canel and the 
cemetry tombstones and the traffic and the road up. On the 

bottom floor there is two rooms one we use as a kitchen and a 
spare room which we put our left over things and what we keep our 
books in. we Nave a scullery with congrete floor with pots and 
pans and a dart board hanging at one end. then we have a vey 

long yard with flowers on one side esd red orange yellow ect 

and about six lines for my mums washing on the wall we have 

wire sprinkled with red pepper dust to Keep the cats out of what 


proudly 
we/call our garden although the house is not so good 
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Class A.cd. 392. | i3 yrs. 8 months. ue 


In my house are just my family a lady man, and some children, 


They are in and cut my doors, and keep on shuttingime up. When 

they first moved in they put their lino down and started banging 

nails into me which hurt me. And banged nails into the dresser | 

which hurt me sorely, and hanged cups on my nails, because before 

they came in I had the place all t@ myself, without any body hitting 

me or slamming me about. There ar four bedrooms a kitchen and a 

scuiilery and a garden. Inthe winter they light the fire and warm 

me up, but in the summer they don't light a fire and I cet a bit cold. 

A few weeks ago tney nad the workmen in and started banging me about 
again and plastering up, and then painting me as if I wanted a «wash. 

Aid then the mistress started to scrub me and then polished me nice 

and shiny so that when anybody came in the strarted to slide and give 

me bumps. And they opened the windows at might so as to let me get 

cold. and then is the morming they would throw open the clothes and 

jump out of bed and give me enother bump. 

And then they start to wash up and bang me about again and drop 

me so that I am no good and have to be thrown away. and when it is 

pouring with rain they come in with there wet boots and wipe wipe theem 

on the capet and hang them on the peg, so that I have such a weight that 

I can hardly stand, and nearly @»y drop. at might the man comes in and 


put his coat on th peg. Sibs down with a bang when he come home from 


work. 


at 


389 


Class A.2. 


I live at 58 Chesterton. It is a nice house. The people in it are 
very nice. A widow live’s in it she is very nice. Then we had a 
young couple they are not to good anyway I don't like them if any- 
body else do. Them there are an: old couple they very have a very 
nice daughter. Tnem there are ourselves we live in the basement. 
Nth Kensington we live. 

Next-door is $th Kensington 

Next-door is West Kensington 

Next-door is East Kensington 

That is in Middisex. We are lucky enough to have a backgarden in 
the front. In the garden is a Bungalow Bath with fish in it. Roach 
and gdudgeon, daee Bleak. We have to rooms and the shullery is a 


big one the garden is very nice on to we have floweres boxes on the 


Window ledge. 
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Glass A.e. bear 13 years 4 months 


In my house Their are my family Hintons, and then Beckinghams and 
Armstrong and they are very nice.people. Every thursday night my brother 
and the boy Beckingham and I go to the pictures. Every other night we 
go upstairs and have a game of draughts. When we havelad a good game of 
draughts we my Drother turns on the wireless and we listen to the 
wireless till about half past tan. Then we go to bed When we wake up 
we get am up and [ get ready for school. My brother gets up at half 
past six Every Wednesday I have to go up wheatlands and pay the furniture 
bill for mother how landlo rds name is Cavendish. And we have to pay 
ten shilling and sixpence for the rent, How back room is being done out 


by the workmen we have got to have the walls done and the ceiling the 


men: started on it yeserday and will 


Class A.2 404 14 years 1 month. 


My mother, father, orother, sisters and lodgers iive in one 
house in Wornington Road. We are very happy and we can enjoy ourself 


and knowone can interefere with us. Sometimes we go in the yard and 
have a game of darts or if not we have a game of table tennis, draughts, 
dominoes, Ludo, or cards and many other games. Whenever my mother is 
going out I ask if I could Nave my friend in to have a cricket or 
football in the yard and if she say's yes I will fetch him and the 

next night I will go in his yard, Sometimes I might go in the chute and 
have a game throwin, the ball in the water, Whenever I feel a bit tired 
P will cet one of my ont and got to bed and read it. When I have read 
it I will get my paints and start drawing or painting I like I can go 

to the pictures to see King Kong with Fay Wray Sometimes I might go 


to a pantomine or a play to see a good screen act. 


rey! 


I live in a house with three other people. One stays at home with my . : 


Class A.2. Age 14, 


mother, four go to school, and three go to work. Of a dinner time we 
go home to dinner which is always ready. My house 6 very comfortable 


house and we all enjoy ourselves init. It has got in in three bedrooms 


a kitchen scullery and bathroom, our lavatory is out on the balcony. 
Th-ere are keys different to one another. No-body else can get into 

our flat with their own key. My mum has to do the stairs down once 

a week in our Dlock electric light bulbs we get for sixpence. Sweep 

comes out of dur 15/— rent. Our broken window panes anly cost sixpence 
our broken locks get mended for nothing At night I go to bed and read 
about Little Claus and big Claus, I read stories of the Tinder box 

or the missing daughter Sometimes If I am very tired I go right off to 
sleep I say goodnight to my mum and dad sometimes I go & pictures and | 


sometimes I go to see pantomines or else I go to concerts or any other 


thing, 


; 
‘Clags Aeee 415. Age 13. 


My house belongs to my mother except one room where a lady lives 
by herself bit we count her in as one of us because she come's down 
ro us for her meals. She is very kind to animals. There are nine 


in our family and two are married. We have a cat and a dog. the dog 


name is mick and the cats name is tim. There are seven rooms in the 
house and we Nave a nige back garden with some lovely flowers and boxes 
crowing mint in and a:rockery in the middle which the cat and dog chase 
round with their balls and they very happy playing with each other in 
the garden. When my mothers feet is bad the lady upstairs does it for 
her. The dogs and cats get plenty to eat and they never hurt themselves 
running up the stairs and down azain. My mother is a kind lady to. I 
only see my dad Saturdays and Sundays sometimes of a night time. I have 
brothers and sisters that always find somethin: for youto do. They 
keep on rowing and pushing you about anywhere. Sometimes starts a row 


and then my mother comes up and gives them a whack or two round ear and 


then they stop before they got another one round the éar. 


Class#A.2. 


My house I live in is four stories high In the basement live two old 
people whose name is Williamson. Above my family and I live. We 

have the parlour floor and the first floor that is above us. Then 

at the top of the house live a man and his wife and his daughter. 

This man had two daughters but ondzot Married just before Christmas. 

30 now he has only one soon the other one will be getting married. 

Tae first fioor that is the one wed got there used to live a man 

and his wife they had a son and he died when he was young. About four 
or five years ago his wife was doing he work when she fell down JI heard 
her fall and I rushed up the stairs to help her and she was laying down 
groaning I called my mother and she came up and I went to the doctor on 
my byke. And the doctor came at once a few minutes aiter the doctor had 
gone she died. And last year the man moved out and after the rooms had 


bean cleaned and papered my mother took the rooms over. 


remap, memantine anette ep sitatatalypabc <i 


My house S in good condition. The walls are papered and not a tear 
in the wall.’ We have a sink in our kichen and a ba¥hroom with hot 
and cold water. There are not any windows broke. Our lavafory is 
always clean. The roof has got good slates on because it does not 
let water through. 
My mother and the lady up stairs has turns each in washing the stairs 
down. they are not very guet the people upstairs. they take other 
children in the passage to play. The best point about them they are 
clean. There is also a granny living in our house. AndI get her 
errandes for her. She sometimes minds the other ladyse children while 


they go out. There are plenty mice in our house [ have a bike shed 


at the back of wy garden. Prere~ere—pient;-cof-cobbeun—in_our_house. 


( Aye 3 ) 
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Class B.l. , 14 years 


I live at ten Rendle Street. The people are very good, non of 


~ ~ SP 


them trouble us, the man up stars keeps pigeons and I run races for h 
him. And the peopie who owns the pigeons has the basement as well. 
There are the people in the parlour. have got a dog that 
every time we go down-stairs he barks loud and when we go fishing 

early of a Sunday morning he barks and wakes the people up. 

And another thing that happens is that we let our cat our 
early of a morning and he fights with the dog and makes a row so 
they put him in the yard. Then we live on the second floor. Our | 
house: has not been very long been painted and new wallpaper on 
the wall. There are not many children come round our street, 

Once we hed « fire in our houseand we had some board which we 
used to make the fire burn up and a part of the board caugh alicht 
and we thought we outed it but it hadt and while we was sitting 


down we heard Fire! Fire and we looked outside and we saw the 


flames all up the wall. it had caught the broom well we had it 


out. | 


436 


Age 133 
Class B.l. 


There is only two people live in our house. That me ahd the 

lady up staire She tell my mum about me and my brother for 

making a noise but all the we notits her own boys: fighting 

.I don't like her because she tell ities and allways make noise. 

but her husband work at Bailey the wood place round Furnhead Road. 
he is very nice. but when it about ten oclock his dauters came 

on the tip and make a noise and push the door they sit there 

tell about half past eleven then they go up staire and then she 
sing and walk across the room and they raly with one and other 
They live in the house le year and my mum: and dad has live in it 

26 years I was borne in the house where [I live now and my mat 

who live up staire was borne in the same house as me amré wy brother 
who got married had a lot of pigons and he got ride of them because 
he got married. Amd they warl our house is about 45 years old 

it was a dirt house when an man had it he nither paint but how 

the Tennet Assocanst have cot it and they have paint and don all 
the repairs and it is very nice it better than we the old landlord 


had it the rooma have been don and the staire cases have been don. 


405 
G@tess 7. keee—t5,, 


The house J] live in is in See-Eevene Road. The poeple who live 
in the upper floor are very clean and tidy. When they moved in about 
a year ago they made freinds with us straight away and eversince then 
we have had no quarred with them. There are seven in there family. 
First of all there is a girl of 2Q then another who is 18 and the 
next 16. Then comes the second from the youngest she is 13, and 
the last of all there is a small boy of 9. In our family there are 
seven but we are nearley all young. The oldest is 15 and there is 


me 13. Our children play with there childeren and there are not many 


.B./ Se 
an ae tl 


Ap 3 


es cess re 


| 


arguments be@tween them. We have the bottom half of the house and they} | 


have the top. Sometimes the two smallest childeren upstairs come down | 


to the garden to play with our smallest in the garden. And somethimes «_ 


we go up into there flats and play when there is work being done 
downstairs. Somtimes Mr§$ Pearce the mother comes downstairs to have 


a talk or to play cards with my mother when they have finished there 


work. ( Axe 3) 
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My home is situated in a smali-village called Bugbrooke whi. 
six miles from the town of Northampton, Foe ME ve hy ah : 
5 ii ‘tien 


At the topnef the yard is Barnes shop. Our housé is the fourth one 
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barréds. There are yellow curtains at the Window and plants in the © 
windowsiil. Py 


As we lift the latch and enter the room we notice the tidyness and - 
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Gleanliness of it. There.is not a speck of dust to be seen. Weenotice . 
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the ebony black firegrate and the shineing ornasients which adorn the 


mantlepiece. Onon a round table are books piled up tidily, In. the 


centre of the room is a table on which is. placed a bowl of flowers 


hed their fragrant incense over the room. The mats are well 


whic 
brushed and the pictures are clean to. °On the right side of the room 
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is a sofar with a cushion on it 
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In the wall faceing us are three doors... The largest is the stair~ = 
door and ‘dhe others are. the pantry and the eupboard doors. We 


the door and ascend the stairs. The first thing: that greets our 
is a bed set against the wall covered with a snow-white coverlet. 


Divideing the two rooms is a wooden partition which is painted grey. 
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‘ live is. co cil house and is situated at. the top . é 

e 6. front of the house is a garden ‘and also 

any d fent kinds of Blowers. Ce 

“house ‘is a big pieoe of gatden where we grow vegetables: 

de the house ate three bedrooms upstairs and down below is the Bs 

r ‘ahd. he kitchen whexé we live, There are eight. people who live 
house altogether and they are three girls, three boysy and mother arid 
a: There so four people who go to work and they are me father and brother 
a ine two sisters who dont come Home till six 0 clock at night. The other 
wes | ol and we come home at twelve 0 clock for dinner and 
. four for tea, aos | ie i ae 
| @ltogether I think we have got! quite a happy family. 
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My home is @ New Council House, Butts Hill. ~ Ys 


It is a very nice house and is very nicély built, inside hi, a 


home is @ kitchén and @ pantrery which mother keeps all the 


goods and the erockerys. : ! na 
In the kitchen is a table and up the table is a vase of fléwe te. " 


Next to the doot is a window beke which lets in the morning sun, © 
below that is a sink and draining baord, a 


Inside the kitchen aswell are four chairs and a gas stovés | 
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Also. there is a thh-room which as a very nice bath in it, 


another door we come to a very large dining room. 


There are some nicely polished’ 
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Around the wall is some coloured wallpaper and on the opposite 
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Next to phe shelf is a cupboard and some shelfs whic 
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a New Council House Which has three rooms up stairs 


‘three. rooms stairs. It has three shelves and two cupboards 
* up one corner of the room. It has brown wall paper on the wall, 
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6 hac ai ig 2 on the high Street. | 
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Girl. 9. 


My home #8 an inn and makes the malt and brews 
the malt which we sell. We have a farm and Jessie 
helps to milk the cows and suckles the calves. I have 
One sister and four brothers. John is «¢ years and 
Billy only five years old. Our house is not a big one 
but nicely situated with plenty of scenery. Our garden 


is small but grows ehough for what we want. There are 


6 bedrooms and seven rooms downstairs. We have a little 


cat called Judy. She has a lovely litile kitten. Marton 
Pool is only one field across from our house. Father 


has some boats on it and he lets them to fishermen. 
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The hoube I live at is old and rambling, it was well known in the 
time of Henry VIII and is as old as that ancient historical place 
Plaish Hall which was famous in Medieval fimes. 

Our house which was, at one time known as the manor house or farm 
is formed in the shape of the letter E which I expect ment either 
Edward VI or Elizebeth. In the passage leading our of the dining room 
is a large open fireplace over this is a chain with a rusty hook at the end 
this has most likely been hanging their for centuries I expect. 

The farm I live on is composed of grazing pasture and ploughed 
or cultivated ground. There are two parts to it they are divided by a 
road. The highest part of the ground several hundred feet avove the level 
on which the house is situated so that we need at least one extra horse 


to do the carting and other heavy work that human strength cannot do. 


There are also some fern covered slopes of which the fern when dried makes 
a rough but comfortable bedding for calves and cattle and other animals 
when straw is expensive and some farmers who have no capital or money 


cannot afford this. 


Our family consists of six humans including myself 11 cats, two 
dogs and many other animals whose names and ages would take many pages 
to write indeed perhaps »books. When we are all gathered together (not 


animals) around the hearth we are quite a multitude or rather, collection, | 


these are are names: 


1. Reggie Royah. age 18 Wagoner. 
2. Freddie Costry " " Cowman. 
3. Mr. Jones. " 72. Master. 
4. Mr. Jones Jr. “46 Master's son. 
5. Mrs. Spender 35 Housekeeper. 
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and then ¥.. is myself whose name and age you already know of. 


Sheep, Cows, Horses, Pigs and Poultry are too be found on the farm 


also. 
1. Reggie Royal is a tall, slim, handsome boy with blue eyes, golden hair 
and quiet manners, he has served Mr. Jones for three years and is well 


known where I live under the name of Old Jones Wagoner. 


2. Fred Castry comes from a large family with twelve brothers and sisters © 
he has been working for Mr. Jones for nearly two months and he his now 
becoming familar with his surroundings. [I do not know much about him. 
3. Mr. Jones has been a sheperd, Cowman, Wagoner and his now a master. 
He has lived he for twenty years And knows nearly every inch of the 
ground. The ground he has worked at for nearly seventy years. 

4, Mr. Jones (Junior). has not a very good eyesight the results of 
the Great War this is a great incumbrance to him when he his measuring 
e.t.c. He helps in everything from housework to field work. 

5. Mrs. Spender my mother- does the cooking and housework, washing and 
many other things including gardening and helping with the poultry this 
is a great deal of work for her but she gets through it if only slowly. 
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There. 


My house is quite b 1g but 
it has only four bed foo Ms, 
anh «@ dining-roo Mm | and one sil /ing- 
fPoomias, well as a Kilchin. l have 
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[a fhe Glasgow E xh bifionatlerkards 
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My home anc} Who lives LWernes- 
My home iS fairly big and we ha ve 
Thre bed-reoms mMummie and Dacdely 
Sleep Comelher And Mavis 

Sleep ly Ae, Se pm Vaile Yooms in smal 
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Q box from Argent Wa. 
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. My home and who lives there 
My Mummy iS wilh me. Ty 

Dada IS Only home every _ 
Hheee monihg. Ve id coming P 

Font en the aa of say 


have i borlorise ‘and 


caterpillar Daddy 6-0: hie? 


“ng ineer, Qn the clan Ogi 4 


Are house is 4 very nice 
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lite house it has gar 
lheee litle bed rooms 
lhe lounge is green and 


gold Which thinks is ven 


_prelny, lhe dining - room 1s 
-eusk and blue. the back 


bedroom is green and faun 
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_Nummies bedroom is p ctunia 
| Ny B adroom is pinty and blue. 


Age oo fe 


My howse is quite big but it has only four bed rooms, and a 
dining-room, and one sitting-room as well as a kitchin. [I have a 
Mummy and Daddy, Grannie, Grandpa, and uncle Jack, and Grannie Wolf 
Gang. In a bout two weeke Mummy and Daddy are going to Ireland, 
and she is going to the Glasgow Exhibition afterwards. 


“g 


My home is fairly big and we havethree bed-rooms mummue and Daddy 


sleep together and Mavis and me sleep in two separate rooms in small 
‘beds. at night when we are Raving supper in Bed generally Mavis or me 


go into eath others Beds. Our supper is an apple. 


We have a little kitten its name is Tibby he is very playfull and 


he turns over on his back and protends to biteé,. 
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Aged 84 


Our house is made of red brick. I have a dog named stify, but his 
full name is stainless steel. And a friend of daddy's calls him sewify. 
And his kennel is made out of a box from Argentina. 

My granny has lived with us ever stiince Grandpa dide. When you enter 


by frut door, we have five doors, lounge, dining room, kitchen, lavatory - 


and cloakroom. 


Aged 8. 


My Mummy is with me. My Daddy is only home every three months. 

he is comeing home on the 28 of may I have a tortorise and caterpillar. 
Daddy is a chief engineer. On the clan Ogilvy. are house is a very 
nice little house it has got three lattle bed rooms the lounge is 

green and gold which I think is very pretty. The dining-room is 


rust and blue. the back bedroom is green and fawn Mummies bedroom is 
petunia My Bedroom is pink and blue. 
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MAIS. FARRANT age 8 
MY home and who lives There, 
— In my I go To bedat 70a clock 
and Somiimes play in bed Mummy lives 
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To and also my little brother aged 
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et beds With roses in four of. 
Them and They have Some carna- 
TionS in One of them.And round the 
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8 years old. 


I have a bedroom to myself to sleep in. We have a lot 
of roses in our garden. [I have three sisters and no brothers. 
I go to school at Mynyddbach. My father has a bike. Brenda is 
the youngest in the family. I go tha Chepstow with my father some— 
times. I have no Grandmother and I fave no GrandFather. There are 
two bedrooms in our. house and there are pictures hanging on the 
wall. I live at Shiérnewton. When I am going for my holidays I 
go to Bristl. My pet dog is named Peter. When I went shopping 
with my mother at Chepstow I seen a busy policeman in the midle of 
the road directting the traffic. I feed my dog myself. 


I have a bedroom with three beds in for my mother sisters 
and brothers, 

I have three girls and two boys in my Family. We have 
some clover in front off our house, 

Our cat has a little kitten. 

My mother his a widow. 

Three has three girls and two sons, 

I have five chicks with a mother hen. [I am going to my 


cousins in the holidays. There are some flowers in the garden. 


i0, 

My home is a police Station at Shirenewton in Monmouthshire. 

You can guess that my father is a policeman, my grandfather used 

to be a policeman, in Manchester. We have got three dogs and two 

ferits one is very savage but the other is quite tame I can even 
pick him up in my hands, I have got two sisters one gose to school 

the other is not old enough to go to school yet. My father likes 

going out shooting and fishing. When my father is out sometimes, 


I clean the dog kennles out and put clean beding and water and some 


dog meal. 
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My home is situated in'a small country village at the bottom of a i] 
hill. The name of our house is Mynyddbach House. We are a large 


familyof seven which is four girls and one a boy and my Mum and Dad. | : 
My eldest sister comes home once a week she stays at her aunties. My 
father work on the [tton estate and he is always in work. [I lie 

near the school so I can go home to dinner. Our house is attached to 
an orchard and field as well as a large garden. We have eight buildings 
which we make use of. We have a few animals which is six goats two of 
them are pets and one little lamb which is a pet, smail chicks, hens 
and cats. Our house consists of eight rooms and a back kitchen, I 
enjoy the summer better than winter when we are haymaking I always gets 
the job of raking the hay in rows, but when they are making the mow I 
play with my sisters hide and seek in the hay. For the men I fetch 
down their tea and I also join in. Every day after school I have to 
run down to my grandmother tio do her housework as she is getting old 
and is not able to do all her work herself. On Saturdays I get up 
early to clean the bedrooms if I don't go to Chepstow to do the shopping. 
We have Sunday School on Sunday afternoons which I attend regularly. 

At the end of the year we have an outing or a tea party, and we have 
prizes. We have an early garden everything comes up early. We haved 

no wireless but we have a piano which we can pass the time away with. 

My eldest sister is going in for exames which I hope she will pass. 

We are quite close to the shop which is my Aunties shop and I always 
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i I wake up on satur-day morning about six and read a book. or 
attel a comic while Im reading it, my mother shouts at me from 


| | the other room. But on a school morning I have to be woke up 


‘| or I should sleep for ever. I have a small kitten who plays in the 
coal, when he all black I take him on the bed to have a game all the 
black comes off and an other shout comes up the stairs. My father 
is a shoffer and is at Bourmouth with the people he works for. He 


will go any where to get of gardening. We have a big garden. I have 


one sister. 
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FORTY YEARS ON 


FORTY YEARS ON 
APPY the man whose work 
provides him with constant 
opportunities of furthering his 
ideals and of influencing for 

good the future of mankind. In no 

profession or calling can a richer succession 
of such opportunities be found than 
in teaching, nor does any profession 
demonstrate more clearly the hopeless 

task of the reformer who ploughs a 

lonely furrow. 


As an individual such a one is apt to 
find himself struggling vainly against con- 
ditions which tend to hamper his work, 


thwart his efforts at reform and dull his 
vision. 


This futility of isolated individual effort 
has caused those working for the advance- 
ment of education to form associations 
whereby effective expression can be given 
to the demand for conditions which will 


t of the pursuit of ideals with some 
rays success. 


ORTY-FIVE years ago the position of 

Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools 

was anything but enviable. Conditions 

of service tended to discourage hope 
and stifle initiative whilst maximum work was 
expected for minimum pay. 

Oxford and Cambridge graduates with high 
honours were fortunate if they could secure 
an initial salary of {150 per annum in a 
non-resident post, and the prospects of 
increments were slight. 


Private schools boldly advertised vacancies 
for masters, who might or might not be 
graduates, offering salaries varying from {£50 
to £80 per annum with board and residence. 


The inadequacy of such salaries, the absence 
of any pension scheme and above all, the entire 
lack of security of tenure caused a writer in a 
series of articles in the Pall Mall Gazette to 
refer to assistant masters in secondary schools 
as helots. 


In the year 1891, however, an attempt to 
remedy some of these grievances was started 
when Mr. John Montgomery, Second Master 
of Parmiter’s School, circularised the staffs of 
the London schools suggesting a meeting to 
consider the formation of an Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools and to 
decide upon the best methods of working, in 
the interest of Assistant Masters. The idea 


was received with enthusiasm and successful 
meetings were held in various London schools 
by permission of the headmasters. The result 
of these meetings was the formation of an 
association known as the A.M.A. under which 
title it worked for ten years until in I901 
articles of incorporation were taken out and 
the A.M.A. became the I.A.A.M. 

Prominent among the reforms desired in 
those early days were: 


1. The formation of a Register to secure the appointment 
of properly constituted teachers in secondary schools. 


The payment of adequate salaries. 

Security of tenure. 

The establishment of a Pension Scheme. 

5. The formation of a professional Scholastic Agency. 


The situation with which the Association had 
to grapple during those years is well illustrated 
by the following advertisements which appeared 
in January, 1899: | 


London School. Graduate Form Master with good 
French, £120 non-res. 


T Pi 


Assistant Master, Cambridge Locals, Chemistry and 
Physics, £100 non-res. 


Graduate. Oxford or Cambridge. French, German 
and Formwork, £80 res. 


As may be imagined the funds of the 
Association at this period did not show sub- 
stantial balances, nor is it surprising to find that 


several members found it necessary to pay the 
small subscription by instalments. Neverthe- 


less enthusiastic carried the work along, 
and by 1900 the membership was approxi- 
mately 1,000. 


In the year 1898 the Association commenced 
the publication of a Journal in the form of a 
circular, and reference to early numbers will 
convince members of the ambitions of those 
who were then responsible for the Association’s 

rogress. The following resolutions passed in 
ebruary, 1899, are of interest :— 


“THAT the Board of Education Bill should 
be so amended that the payments conferred 
upon the Charity Commissioner under the 
Endowed Schools Act may be transferred to 
the Board of Education and that Her Majesty 
may by order in Council transfer to the Board 
of Education such other payments of the 
Charity Commissioners under the Charitable 
Trust Acts as appear to relate to Education.” 


“THAT Secondary Education should be in 
charge of a Secondary Education Department 
with a separate staff of inspectors.” 


It is significant that when the Education Bill 
of 1902 was introduced it contained clauses 
showing that the efforts of the Officers of the 
Association had met with success and the record 
of these times prove the value and extent of the 
work done by these pioneers. 


DISMISSALS AT PLEASURE. 


The lack of security of tenure at this period 
is shown by the fact that the services of the 
staff of a school were liable to be terminated 
when a Headmaster resigned or retired, so 
that the new Headmaster might completely 
reorganise the staff without reference to the 
Governing Body. In 1899 this position was 
definitely challenged by the Association in the 
well-known “‘ Grantham Case.” 


This case was referred to the Charity 
Commissioners who held an enquiry, and 
afterwards informed the Governing Body that 
there was no ground for the contention that 
the services of the assistant staff terminated 
automatically on a vacancy occurring in the 
Headmastership. It was not, however, until 
1908, when another situation similar to that 
at Grantham arose at Richmond (Yorks) 
owing to the resignation of the Headmaster, 
that the passing of the Endowed Schools Act 
was secured as a result of the efforts of the 
Association of Assistant Masters. This marked 
a considerable advance as it was laid down by 
Act of Parliament that the assistant staff were 
the servants of the Governing Body. 

With increasing membership the activities of 
the Association expanded rapidly, and representa- 
tion was secured on almost every important com- 
mittee appointed to consider educational matters. 
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In 1899 the following tribute to the Associa- 

tion a in the Morning Post : 
i vidh Association of ogee Masters 1s 
rapidly assuming a position of tmportance. 
Its members uber most three times as many 
as the Headmasters’ Conference and the other 
Associations of Headmasters combined, and 
include teachers from all types of Secondary 


Schools.”” 
TENURE. 


The general question of Tenure figured 
largely in the activities of the Association and 
in one of the early copies of the A.M.A. we 
find the following : 

“ The subject of Tenure continues to be of 
paramount importance and will so continue 
until defimtely settled by legislation. The 
Grantham case accomplished much, but the 
position of the Assistant Master is still a 
discredit to the country.” 

The Journal of Education in 1900 published 
an article referring to the action of the Asso- 
ciation in persistently calling public attention 
to the grievance of insecurity of tenure. 

On the 1st April, 1900, the Board of Educa- 
tion came into being, and in the following 
year, after strenuous endeavours on the 


‘of the Association in co-o tion with the 


Incorporated Association of Headmasters, a 
deputation met the Board and placed before it 
the views of the Associations on Tenure. 


The — was received sympathetically, 
but so far as can be ascertained no definite 
resulted. The two Associations co-operated 
again in 1906 on the subject of direct repre- 
sentation of teachers on Education Committees. 
Meetings were held in different parts of the 
country and as a result the selection of several 
Headmasters as members of Education Com- 
mittees was secured. At the present time several 
Assistant Masters are included amongst the 
teacherrepresentativeson Education Committees. 

Throughout its existence the Association 
has co- ae with the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Headmasters especially on the subject 
of ‘Tenure. 

To-day the situation with regard to tenure, 
whilst still giving cause for anxiety from time 
to time, is vastly improved. The almost 
universal practice of working under agreement, 
and the granting of the right of ap with 

sas to il before the Governing 

ody accompanied by a friend, have done much 
to remove Rardin. The growing recognition 
by the authorities of the desirability of arranging 
for transfers of staff displaced owing to re- 
organisation or falling numbers is helping to solve 
one of the most difficult of present problems. 

Another of the questions exercising the 
Association in its early days was the formation 
of a Register of Schools and Teachers. The 
inactivity of the new Board of Education 
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aroused the impatience of a writer in the A.M.A. 
who, referring to the Board, said : 


“Up to the present time it has not signified 
its wishes by so much as an articulate cry. 
If the Government is waiting as usual for the 
man in the street to tell them what to do, let 
us do our part and beg them to begin upon 
their Register of Schools and Teachers.”’ 


This article went on to say that: 


“We are a trifle weary of hearing that our 
communication has come to hand and will 
receive attention.”’ 


The lists of Grant-earning and Efficient 
Schools and the existence of the Royal Society of 
Teachers are evidence that finally attention was 


given to the many communications on these 
subjects. 


SALARIES. 


One of the worst features of the salary 
position in the early days of this century was 
the absence of scales. Increments when granted 
were often given in haphazard fashion causing 
grave dissatisfaction. 


This matter received careful consideration 
and in 1905 the Council of the Association 
resolved : 

“‘ That a scale of salaries should, with the 

approval of the Governing Body, be established 
for each school to include provision for annual or 


other periodic increments of Assistant Masters’ 
salaries to be made by the Governing Body 
after consultation with the Headmaster.” 


The resolution was circulated widely, and 
it was a matter for congratulation when in 
1906 several local authorities and governing 
bodies adopted scales of salaries for their 
teachers. ‘These scales seem very inadequate 
to-day, but it marked a real advance when the 
Middlesex Authority adopted a scale of {120 
per annum rising by {10 to {£150 on satis- 

actory report and, further, by special votes of 
the Governors from time to time to £200, 
whilst in exceptional cases a maximum of 
£250 might be reached. ‘The example of the 
Middlesex Authority was followed by a number 
of other authorities. 


The position, however, was still unsatis- 
factory, and in 1910 the Association carried | 
out a thorough investigation of conditions 
of service of teachers in Secondary Schools 
in England and in other countries. In 1914 
an enquiry into salary conditions was made 
and a report based on 4,000 replies to a ques- 
tionnaire was widely circulated. The outbreak 
of war caused a temporary suspension of the 
salary activities of the Association, but they 
were of necessity ee Fry in the later years of 
the war, and in 1918 the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the Salaries of Teachers 


in Secondary Schools was published. Although 
the Report contained several unsatisfactory 
features it adopted many of the principles 
ble ag laid down by the Association. 
inally, in 1920 the First Report of the 
Burnham Secondary Committee was published 
and the status of the teacher was secured as 
the direct result of the work of this and 


other leading Teachers’ Associations. 


PENSIONS. 


The history of the Pensions movement began 
with that of the Association. It was one of the 
early acts of the Association to institute an 
enquiry into this matter, and in May, 1899, 
the following Resolution was passed : 


“* THAT it 1s desirable that the obtaining of a 
Pension Scheme be put forward as one of the 
objects of the Association.” 


It is interesting to note that the recommen- 
dations of a Conference held in 1904 laid down 


what are regarded to be the four essentials of a 
suitable scheme : 


1. Graduated contributions by masters. 


2. Contributions of at least equivalent amounts by the 
Governing Bodies or Local Authorities. 


3. Retirement at 60. 


4. The return of contributions in the event of retirement 
before the limiting age. 
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From that date until the passing of the 
School Teachers’ Superannuation Act in 1918 
a considerable amount of work was done by 
the Association, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that to a large extent this Association was 
able to influence the drafting of the Bill. 
Equally effective and important was the 
work done in the application of the 
Rules and Regulations to the intricate cases 


which arise amongst teachers in secondary 
schools. 


It was essential that the early work of the 
Association should be devoted to a very con- 
siderable extent to the personal needs of its 
members, but the desire for educational work 
by the Association was voiced as early as 1900 
by a member who wrote to the A.M.A. as 
follows : 


‘* Nothing strikes me more forcibly in connection 
with the Association than its steadily settling 
down into the narrow trade union groove. 
Pensions and tenure, salaries and registra- 


tion appear to be the only subjects for 
discussion.” 


The recent records of the Association would 
surely satisfy even such a member, for they 
bear ample testimony to an interest and activity 
in educational problems, and some measure 
of the influence of the Association in such 
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matters may be gained from the fact that it is 
directly represented upon the following bodies : 


Oxford School Certificate and Higher Certificate 
Examinations—Advisory Committees. 

Cambridge Local Examination Syndicate—Consultative 
Committee. 

London University Extension Board—School Exam- 
ination Committee. 

University of Wales—Court of Governors. 

Durham University—Secondary Schools Committee. 

Bristol University—School Certificate Committee. 

Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board. 


University College of the South West—Court of 
Governors. 


Secondary School Examinations Council. 


That its work is constructive as well as 
critical is evidenced by the publication of 
several memoranda on the teaching of various 
subjects, 


Geography. 
School Libraries. 
These memoranda have had a wide circulation 
and carried the name and work of the I.A.A.M. 


far and wide. It is interesting to note that 
recently a request was received for permission 


to translate the Memorandum on the Teaching of 
Geometry into Hebrew for use in the Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. At the present time a 
representative Committee is engaged in the 
fy omy of a Memorandum on the Teaching 
of Science. 

It is impossible in a pamphlet of this size 
to indicate all the activities of the Association, 
but the record here presented is one of effective 
work done in many directions for Assistant 
Masters. Recognition of this work is shown 
by the steady growth in the membership. 
In 1927 the total membership was under 8,000, 
to-day it is over 11,000, and is steadily 
increasing. 

The I1.A.A.M. co-operates whole-heartedly 
with other Associations in the general cause of 
Education, but experience both past and present 
shows that the —_— problems of an Assistant 
Master in a Secondary School can best be 
served by the Association which, for the past 
45 years, has devoted all its energies to the 
solution of those problems. The ability to 
deal with the problems arising in the near 
future will be greatly increased if every Assistant 
Master in a Secondary School is a member of 
the Association. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


The material of this pamphlet falls into two parts. The first is 
a report of the statements made on behalf of the National Council 
of Social Service at a conference at Church House on March 14th, 
1950 relating to action taken under the terms of the resolution 
at the previous conference on October 6th, 1949, reported 

in For The Common Good. 


The second is a verbatim report, slightly amended, of the 
address given on that occasion by Professor G. W. Keeton, M.A.. 
LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Laws, University College, London, 
on “The Law of Charities and Its Reform”, together with an 
abbreviated report of a contribution from the Right Hon. The 
Viscount Samuel, P.C., G.C.B., G.B.E. 


An appendix reprints the Memorandum on Charitable Trusts 
submitted by The National Council of Social Service to the 


Government Committee of Enquiry into the Law relating to 
Charitable Trusts. 


First published May, 1950 
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INTRODUCTION 
by the Chairman, Professor D. Hughes Parry, LL.D. 


Professor D. Hughes Parry (Deputy Chairman, National 
Council of Social Service) reminded the audience that last October 
180 national voluntary organisations were represented at a similar 
conference and that since then many things had happened that 
affected the subject matter of the discussion. A resolution had 
then been passed which requested the National Council of Social 
Service to do two things: first, to inform the Government of the 
views expressed and to keep the national voluntary organisations 
closely informed of any steps which might be proposed: and 
second, to convene if necessary a further meeting of the Confer- 
ence and to take any other appropriate action having regard to 
the diversity of needs and purposes of voluntary organisations. 
In pursuance of that resolution the National Council had 
thought it expedient to summon this Conference. The Secretary 
of the National Council (Mr. Haynes) would report on the hap- 
penings since the last Conference, and after the report there 
would be an opportunity for questions. 


A message had been received from Lord Nathan, the Chair- 
man of the Appointed Committee, expressing appreciation of 
what had been done already by the voluntary organisations and 
imterest in this discussion. 


The Chairman then called on Mr. Haynes. 


Mr. G. E. Haynes, C.B.E., said that his report would be mainly 
factual. The Chairman had already referred to the resolution 
which was passed at the October conference. A report* of the 
proceedings had been prepared and circulated to the co-operating 
organisations and also to H. M. Government. The Executive 
Committee of the National Council of Social Service had sub- 
sequently considered the resolution and decided that an inter- 
view should be sought with H. M. Government so that the views 
of the conference could be formally submitted and an enquiry 
made as to what Government action might be taken in view of 
the official statement made at the conclusion of the House of 
Lords debate. It was agreed to appoint a deputation which sub- 
sequently met Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Lord President of the 


* For The Common Good. National Council of Social Service, 6d. 
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Council. It consisted of Lord Samuel, Lord Burden, Sir Edward 
Peacock, Sir Otto Niemeyer, Mr. Fred Messer, M.P., Dame May 


Curwen and himself; and met Mr. Morrison on the 25th 
November. : 


The deputation had outlined the views expressed at the Octo- 
ber conference and in particular stressed the importance of volun- 
tary action in the British community at the present time. It was 
pointed out that voluntary organisations were working, many of 
them under very considerable difficulties of finance, staff, person- 
nel and so on. The hope was expressed that the Government 
would do what it could to maintain the financial relationships now 
existing between many voluntary organisations and the statutory 
authorities, and that the grants involved would not form the 
first line of attack in the economy measures. The necessity of 
providing the small core of administrative personnel throughout 
the voluntary movement was emphasised: if that failed, the 
movement as a whole would be greatly weakened. The case for 
a Government enquiry into the present position of the law of 
charities was presented and special reference was made to the 
possibility of establishing Common Good Funds and the deputa- 
tion hoped that if a committee were set up, an enquiry into this 
possible development would be within its terms of reference. It 
was explained that the voluntary organisations hoped that the 
administration of any such funds which might be established in 
the future would not become a part of the administrative machin- 
ery of the local authorities or government departments but that 
they would be established under independent trustees who would 
be given wide powers and discretion to help both existing needs 
and new activities of value to the community. It was also pointed 
out that many of the charities which might be affected by any 
such scheme were purely local in scope and interest and that it 
would therefore be wise to consider the possibility of establishing 
local common good funds. Attention was also called to the ex- 
istence (as far as was known) of dormant funds at the banks and 


in other places and the hope expressed that that matter too 
should be considered. | 


Mr. Morrison received the deputation very sympathetically. 
He said that the Government appreciated the initiative which 
had been taken. They felt that voluntary action was playing and 
should continue to play a most important part in our community 
life at the present time. He also said that the Prime Minister was 
considering the establishment of a Committee of .Enquiry into 
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the law of charities and that it was intended that the question of 
obsolescent ‘charities and the possibility of the establishment of 
Common Good Funds would form part of the terms of reference 
of that Committee. On the other hand it was felt that the ques- 
tion of dormant funds at banks and similar places raised quite 
different issues and should not form part of the terms of refer- 
ence of any such Committee as they had in mind. 


The deputation urged that this matter of dormant funds should 
be enquired into by the Government. The Government was in 
fact the only body that could do so. No-one quite knew what 
the facts were or what were the total sums which might be re- 
leased for the welfare of the community. Mr. Morrison agreed 
that the Government would look into that matter and informa- 
tion had since been received that this was being done. 


The Committee had now been established under the Chair- 
manship of Lord Nathan with these terms of reference: 


To consider and report on the changes in the law and 
practice (except as regards taxation) relating to charitable 
trusts* in England and Wales which would be necessary to 
enable the maximum benefit to the community to be derived 
from them. 


These terms of reference made it possible for the matters sub- 
mitted to be considered. . 


Since that date the National Council had not taken any further 
action in the name of the Conference. In its own name it had 
submitted, at the request of Lord Nathan’s Committee, a docu- 
ment outlining certain basic considerations affecting the law of 
charitable trusts as it understood them.t It was made quite clear 
that no other body was committed by that memorandum and it 
was known that some organisations were already considering 
what evidence, if any, they might submit to this Committee if 


* The following definition has been adopted by the Charitable Trust Commit- 
tee for the purpose of their enquiry :— 
Charitable Trusts are charitable funds and/or endowments established for 
charitable purposes as defined by law whether under Trust Deed, Will, 
Scheme, Royal Charter, Act of Parliament, the Companies Act or otherwise. 
(This expands the definition published in the Press on January 28, 1950.) 


+ Printed as an appendix to this Report. 
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they had not already done so. The points made included the 
need for a new definition of “charity”, the need for the registra- 
tion of all bodies established for charitable purposes only and a 
periodical review of them, the need for a new definition of the 
jurisdiction of the Charity Commissioners, the need for a modi- 
fication of the cy prés principle (calling the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the need for an pore! into the possibility of the 
establishment of new general charitable trusts bearing in mind 
recommendations made for Common Good Funds) and finally 
the need for codification of the law of charity. 


ADDRESS 


THE LAW OF CHARITIES AND ITS REFORM. 
by Professor G. W. Keeton, M.A., LL.D. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in the comparatively 
short time that I shall have this afternoon I want to concentrate 
on two or three of the main points which have formed the subject 
of discussion among those who are interested in Charities. They 
have also, I find, formed the basis of the admirable memorandum 
presented by the National Council of Social Service which 
I have had the opportunity of reading. 


The first point on which all discussions in relation to the law 
of charities and its possible improvement must be concentrated is 
the question of the definition of a charity. The lawyer finds that 
that offers the most difficulty, not only among students, who may 
think in strict terms of examinations, but amongst practitioners 
too. It is rather a surprising fact that our definition, if it can be 
so regarded, is to be found in a Statute dated 1601. This actually 
was the first statute which dealt with charities in general terms 
in this country. I think it might help you to appreciate the diffi- 
culties of the situation from the standpoint of the Courts in 
determining whether gifts are to be regarded as charitable or not, 
if I read you the definition from the Act of 1601 which was in- 
corporated in one of the 19th century statutes: 


“The relief of aged, impotent, and poor people; the main- 
tenance of sick and maimed soldiers and mariners, schools 
of learning, free schools, and scholars of universities; the 
repair of bridges, ports, havens, causeways, churches, sea 
banks and highways; the education and preferment of 
orphans; the relief, stock or maintenance of houses of cor- 
rection; the marriage of poor maids; the supportation, aid 
and help of young tradesmen, handicraftsmen and persons 
decayed; the relief and redemption of prisoners and cap- 
tives; the aid or ease of any poor inhabitants concerning 
payment of taxes.” 


That is our point of departure in modern law. I have read that, 
to show you not only the difficulties, but also two other points 
relevant to the present discussion. That list was, in fact, compiled 
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deliberately in the last years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
because at that time the country was facing serious social prob- 
lems. The 16th century had been a century of very rapid social 
change. In that respect it rather resembles our own. The whole 
system of charitable organisation had broken down. The system 
which was concentrated in the Church until the reformation, 
and also another, that of the Guilds, were in decay. That was 
why in the year 16: the legislature had to intervene. If these 
very miscellaneous objects are surveyed, I think it will be found 
that many of them reproduced particular objects which were in 
fact toe satisfied by way of charity by the organisations 
which were then in decay. 


That stresses the first point—one thing to be remembered 
when discussing possible dena in the existing law of charity 
is to allow sufficient flexibility for a changing social outlook. It 
would be a little unfortunate if we tied ourselves too rigidly by 
legislation as far as the definition of charities is concerned, and 
then found in fifty years’ time that our general outlook had com- 
pletely changed. After all, that is one of our basic difficulties in 
the law of charity as far as private benefaction is concerned. The 

rivate benefactor, when he leaves his money, is thinking of ob- 
jects which seem to him of major utility at the time he leaves it. 
It may not look quite the same two or three centuries hence. 
Therefore I would plead for flexibility not only from the stand- 

int of definition, but also from the standpoint of administration 
of the law as it is applied in the Courts. 


There is one Trust which I remember from my student days 
at Cambridge which has always struck me as an admirable illus- 
tration of the point I have just made. A pious benefactor in the 
16th Century left a sum of money to e University of Cam- 
bridge for the preaching of an annual sermon on the denunci- 
ation of witches. After three centuries this was hardly appropri- 
ate and in fact by official conspiracy in the University it had 
become a lecture on superstition. That was a process of internal 
modification; but it is a reminder of the difficulties one has to 
face when one begins to tackle the problem of defining charities. 


The second point is this: the Courts right from the year 1601 
have never regarded these objects as exhaustive. They have regard- 
ed them as illustrations of the sort of purpose which could pro- 
perly be styled charitable, and have therefore from the first , eal 
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of the statute regarded all sorts of other purposes as also bein 


charitable provided they came within the general spirit of this 
particular list. 


Now when practitioners working in relation to the law of 
charity have doubts as to whether a gift is strictly charitable they 
normally refer to a famous judgment in the House of Lords in 
the year 1891 always known as Pemsel’s case. In that case Lord 
McNaghten made certain observations on what can be regarded 
as charitable objects. They are often mistaken for a definition. 
If they were a definition I should have to quarrel with what Lord 
McNaghten said from the standpoint of a lawyer. In fact I think, 
properly regarded,- you will find the observations of Lord 
McNaghten were not a definition, but a classification. He classi- 
fied charities under four general headings: 


1. Trusts or organisations for the advancement of religion : 
2. Trusts or organisations for the advancement of education: 
3. Trusts or organisations for the relief of poverty: 


4. A miscellaneous heading which included certain other pur- 
poses beneficial to the community but not falling under the 


above headings. Thereby he rightly left in the law very consider- 
able flexibility. 


If you reflect for a moment on the possible construction which 
may be placed on gifts which may or may not be charitable 
when they come before the Courts, you find at once that you are 
faced with many difficulties from the standpoint of a Judge in 
determining where the limits of charity have to be drawn. If 
you are a practitioner you are in still greater difficulty because 
having consulted books, you then have to predict what the Judge, 
before whom you hope to come, is likely to say, having regard 


to his eminence as a lawyer as well as his attitude as a member 
of the community. 


It is quite obvious that, where there is as much latitude as a 
Judge necessarily has in relation to the law of charity, his per- 
sonal views, based on many things, will play an important part 
in the determination whether certain gifts are charitable or not. 
Otherwise a number of decisions which appear in our law books 
are quite irreconcilable. They reflect the outlook of different 
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Judges, sometimes of different periods. Therefore anyone who 
wishes to make sport of the law as it stands at the moment can 
do so with great ease, simply by putting one decision against 
another. I have collected together this afternoon just one or two 
examples that in the course of my teaching have struck me as 
worthy of special comment. For example, under the headin 

“Advancement of Education” the Courts have recently held that 
a sum of money left for the purpose of promoting a competition 
among young men in a certain south coast town for chess playing 
is a good charitable object, presumably because chess playing 
stimulates the mental faculties. The shifts to which the Court is 
sometimes reduced is shown by the course of the argument be- 
fore that decision was reached, in which a number of school 
masters came forward and said that they had always regarded 
chess as highly educative. This was. a purely empirical decision. 


Another decision made round about the same time: Miss 
Marie Corelli had left the whole of her estate including her house 
at Stratford as a centre for authors to enable them to gather 
from time to time for conferences or perhaps even for no more 
than social intercourse. Failing adequate use by authors there 
was to be a further use by learned institutions. The Courts held 
that this was not a charitable gift because in fact it had included 
terms so wide that they could not be regarded as exclusively for 
charitable purposes. The gift therefore failed. 


If I might press another decision rather nearer the home of m 
Chairman this afternoon, a gift for the establishment of a Welsh 
Institute in London was also held to be not necessarily charitable. 


These decisions are very easy to criticise. One sees the methods 
of logic by which they have been reached. That brings me to my 
first conclusion, which is:- In my opinion, the Courts, because of 
the difficulties in which they have found themselves, have shown 
a tendency to approach these problems too technically. You can 
see that difficulty in the administration of the law in an extreme 
form in a very recent case—the case of the Chichester Diocesan 
Board v. Simpson, where a considerable sum of money, a quarter 
of a million pounds, was left by the testatrix for charitable or 
benevolent purposes. Now had the legal adviser in that case put 
charitable and benevolent purposes, the matter would never have 
reached the Courts at all because that would have been clearly 
charitable and no problem would have arisen. However, the 
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Courts have long ago reached a point of hesitation where you 
get the words “charitable” and “benevolent” linked by the 
word “or’, because they have held that “benevolent” is wider 
than “charitable” and therefore a gift for benevolent purposes 


is not necessarily charitable and would therefore fail for 
uncertainty. 


The solution of this legal conundrum, though it may have 
supplied a great deal of satisfaction to the lawyers, has cost a ve 
considerable amount in legal costs before it has been finally dis- 
posed of in the House of Lords and has had the result that what 
is left of the funds has not been applied to charitable purposes. 
I think this is an illustration of over-technicality in the construc- 
tion of phrases which are relevant to the definition of what is a 
charitable purpose. 


It has been suggested that what we need is a truer definition 
of what constitutes a charitable purpose than we possess at the 
moment; something that will in fact give the Courts a clearer 
lead than they possess today. I see no possible objection to that 
course provided that the terms of definition are sufficiently wide 
to allow a good deal of flexibility, not only today when we may 
be quite clear what we are meaning, but perhaps in a century's 
time or more. I say we want flexibility in the definition. It is 
by no means an easy thing to choose words which will be at 
once specific and at the same time sufficiently general to give you 
what you want. I would also plead, as indeed I have pleaded else- 
where, for what I would term a more liberal approach by the 
Courts to the problem of construction. I think that if we can get 
that, we shall have gone a good way to removing some of our 
present difficulties. 1 would suggest also that in the process of 
legislation, if legislation is proposed, we should specifically re- 
move some existing anomalies which the decisions have forced 
upon us. I should like this question of “charitable or benevolent” 
to be cleared up, and power given to the Courts to amend the 
terms of the gift when the phrase is obviously a mistake. In 
another context, in the field of religious charities we are now back 
in metaphysical subtleties in the distinctions between gifts to the 
parish, gifts for parish work, etc. This gets into a worse tangle in 
the Courts year by year. I think some terse section in a statute 
could do something towards removing the difficulties there. | 
would like also the element of public benefit or social welfare or 
communal good to receive more express recognition than it has 
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so far done in any statutory intervention in the law of charities. 
I would agree that that is a vague phrase, but I do not think that 
we want anything much more specific. A = discretion in inter- 
pretation would then be left to the judges. I cannot for the life 
of me understand why a trust for the benefit of animals generally 
is a good trust, but a gift for the benefit of mankind generally is 
a bad trust. I do feel the time has come for regarding “benevolent” 
and also “philanthropic” for our purposes as charitable. 


It is necessary to be more careful in relation to “public” because 
the Courts have taken the view that political education is not a 
charitable purpose. That is a wise decision because it would raise 
very difficult problems indeed, if trusts for the furtherance of 
party political principles were regarded as charitable. 


I would like to say shortly a few things about the cy pres 
doctrine, which is a matter which looms largely in all discus- 
sions on reform of the law of charities. First of all let me mention 
the occasions when the cy pres doctrine is applicable, and then 
I will try to explain how it is applied and what possible improve- 
ments one might hope to see. The cy prés doctrine has more than 
one application, though one of:them is much more important 
than the others. In the first place, if there is a gift which is estab- 
lished for general charitable purposes, and a particular charitable 
object is named, and it is found that that particular object either 
cannot be achieved at all, or alternatively has already been 
achieved, or thirdly that the fund when fully applied has com- 
pletely achieved the object and left a surplus, in this case the law 
will allow the rest of the fund or the whole of the fund to be 
applied cy prés, which means, next nearest to the specific object 
indicated. 


The second form of the cy prés doctrine exists where you get 
a gift to a charitable foundation which is wound up, the gift 
having taken effect. Technically the property is vested in the 
Crown, but the Crown will as a matter of grace apply the funds 
vested in the charity cy prés. The third case is where a charity 
functions under a scheme and it is no longer possible to apply 
the scheme in a changed. social context. Where that is established, 
the scheme will be altered cy prés to the next nearest object. A 
striking illustration is the famous Campden Charities case. A 
testator a number of centuries ago left a certain area of land in 
Kensington, then a small village, the produce of which was to 
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be used for the apprenticing of the poor youths of the parish of 
Kensington. Centuries passed and land values became very high 
and in fact the Trust became a very large one, but the number 
of poor youths who were likely to profit by apprenticing progress- 
ively diminished. So the Trustees were left in an embarrassing 
situation. They had a lot of money and no particular objects to 
apply it to. They had to ask the Court to modify the scheme cy 
prés and a very interesting revised scheme was devised. 


The chief difficulty in relation to the cy prés doctrine is that 
the Courts have applied it very cautiously indeed. They have to 
be satisfied that the particular object which is indicated by the 
testator or settlor could not as a matter of physical fact or normal 
possibility be achieved at all. The mere fact that you are creat- 
ing just another limping institution has not weighed with the 
Courts as much as one might have hoped. For instance, there is 
the particularly interesting case in the year 1g10 of the Weir 
Hospital Case, in which the testator left a house and a substantial 
sum of money for the establishment of a hospital for the medical 
relief of the poor of a South London borough. A hospital could 
be established because the house was there, but it was very soon 
found by the Trustees that the amount of money required to 
run the hospital efficiently was substantially larger than the sum 
which the testator had left. Now, in the next South London 
borough there was another hospital founded under a similar 
Trust, meeting the same difficulties. The two lots of Trustees got 
together and decided that, as there was no point in duplicating, 
it would be better to establish one joint foundation for the sick 
poor of both South London boroughs. On that basis they went 
to Court; the application was refused on the grounds that al- 
though it was difficult to establish the hospital it was not impos- 
sible, and the Court insisted that the ‘Testator’s intention be 
carried out. You obviously need rather more flexibility in the 
application of the cy prés doctrine. What you want is something 
in the nature of an efficiency test. Can the object proposed be 
carried out with a reasonable modicum of efficiency? If so, do it. 
If not, it seems to me an appropriate case for cy pres. 


It is wise to look for a moment at the other side of the picture. 
I think too general powers in relation to the changing of the 
destination of charitable gifts are to be deprecated. Lord Eldon 
pointed out in one case, with irresistible logic, that if you sub- 
stitute the Court’s intention for that of the testator, then you will 
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spread an atmosphere of uncertainty in the minds of testators 
who are thinking of leaving money to charitable objects, and the 
net result will be the opposite of what you intend, because they 
will be discouraged from leaving money at all. One should bear 
this in mind. 


I am only going to make three more short points and then I 
hope there will be an opportunity for discussion. One is on the 
question of jurisdiction in relation to charities. I am a little bit 
troubled by the existing situation in relation to jurisdiction, 
though here I speak with a certain amount of hesitation. At the 
present moment, jurisdiction in relation to charities is shared by 
three bodies. There is of course the Courts, meaning the Chancery 
Division of the High Court in which questions of major import- 
ance and principle are necessarily determined, and “the Courts” 
is an unsatisfactory description, because you have a number of 
judges within those Courts who necessarily take differing views 
on charitable problems. Factors such as the upbringing and gen- 
eral social outlook of the Judge influence him in the determin- 
ation of a charitable decision. For example, the Courts of the 
Irish Republic apply the same Common Law as our own, so that 
the general principles of law in which the law of charities is to 
be found are stemmed from precisely the same root as ours. Re- 
cently the House of Lords determined that a gift to a closed 
order of Nuns is not a good charitable purpose because it lacks 
the necessary element of the advancement of religion, and I 
would say at once that having regard to the earlier English deci- 
sions I do not quite see how any different decision could have 
been reached on that difficult point. The Courts of the Irish 
Republic, which presumably apply the same principles as our 
own, have reached precisely the opposite conclusion, i.e. that such 
a gift is charitable. Is that entirely unconnected with the over- 
riding religious outlook in the two communities? It is at least a 
suspicious coincidence that the prevailing religion in Eire is 
Roman Catholic, whilst in England it is Protestant. 


Secondly there are the Charity Commissioners with their 
special statutory jurisdiction; and now there is the Ministry of 
Education, a rather unknown element in this problem. Here is 
one of the difficulties which troubles me. Of necessity the Minis- 
try will look at problems which come before them in the field of 
educational trusts administratively, rather than legally. I wonder 
whether over a period of time you might not get a certain dis- 
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harmony between the two outlooks. Pemsel’s case was really 
fought on the question whether the definition of charity for in- 
come tax purposes was different from the definition of charity 
for ordinary purposes. What the Ministry of Education considers 
to be a charitable purpose may not always coincide with what 
the Courts decide to be a charitable purpose. My own feeling is 
that I would like to see a Charity Judge permanently in session 
with the jurisdiction at present exercised by all three bodies. 
There are some precedents in the law in the appointment of a 
Patents Judge and a Commercial Judge. I feel that something 
should be done towards a unified practice, and that this is one 
way of doing it. 


One further point on the question of codification. Our charity 
statutes, though they are much better than they were, are still a 
tangle. We still have in the law of charities two doctrines which 
are nothing more nor less than survivals from the Middle Ages. 
The law of Mortmain imposing restrictions on the power of a 
charitable corporation to own land was aimed at ecclesiastical 
property. I wonder how much of it requires preservation now? 
Then again there is a statute from the reign of Edward VI on 
the doctrine of superstitious uses. You probably never come across 
it but it has a habit of popping out at unexpected moments in 
dificult cases. That is a sort of ancient left-over derived from 
earlier controversies in our social history, the continued utility of 
which seems extremely doubtful. 


I hope I have been able to stress to you the importance of con- 
sidering very carefully indeed the existing law and its difficulties, 
and in the light of that study to advance proposals for a simpler 
and more modern law of charitable uses. We now have the 
enormous benefit that the subject is before the public for con- 
sideration. I think it is one that has needed attention for some 
little time and I am delighted that that attention is being given 
to it. I hope that the deliberations of bodies such as this will 
result in changes which will assist the lawyers who have to inter- 
pret these rules, whether they understand them or not or whether 
they are in sympathy or not. 
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THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT SAMUEL, 
P.C., G.C.B., G.B.E. 


Lord Samuel said that Professor Keeton’s lecture had been on 
the subject of the law of charities, and he had quite properly 
kept to that topic. But the movement represented at the Confer- 
ence was looking far beyond the law of charities. Questions of 
definition and of codification of the law were important and they 
were concerned with the problem of obsolete and obsolescent 
charities and how their funds might be diverted to modern uses. 
But to tie themselves up too much with the word “charity” and 
the idea of charity might be defeating their own purpose. The 
Nathan Committee had been appointed, it was true, to consider 
the law of charities, but also other and wider matters, and if it 
was desired to link discussion to the word “charity” and to the 
charity law it would be well to concentrate on the /ast words in 
the Macnaghten judgment, to which Professor Keeton had re 
ferred, and thus to draw attention to the fact that charity in law 
up to now was any purpose beneficial to the community. We 
were now dealing with matters which transcended questions of 
personal benevolence to broader social purposes which could be 
summed up in the idea of the common good. The great advant- 
age of this term, which had been customary and usual in 
Scotland for many centuries, was that its purposes were not 
so limited as by the old conception of charity. He suggested 
that what was wanted was to get away from the idea of the Poor 
Law of Queen Elizabeth and to get up to the idea of the needs 
of a civilised community in the time of George VI. They must 
not be side-tracked by the terms of reference of the Nathan Com- 
mittee, and perhaps find that as a result they got lost in legalisms, 
instead of going foes | forward and saying that what they wanted 
to do was to establish some kind of organisation which would 
enable people who were not merely benevolent in the old sense 
but public-spirited, to use their money for the benefit of the pub- 
lic at large and not merely of any poverty-stricken part of the 
public who were being cared for in other ways. They must give 
opportunities for the community itself to provide the civilised 
state and society with institutions and organisations necessary for 
a wide range of higher purposes. 


Professor Hughes Parry expressed the thanks of the meeting 
to Mr. Haynes for the report of the work done by the National 
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Council since the last meeting; to Professor Keeton for his admir- 
ably clear statement of the law affecting charities; and to Lord 


Samuel for opening up the possibilities in addition to amend- 
ments of the law affecting charities. 


Professor Keeton, responding, expressed thanks that he had 
been heard so patiently. He would like to say one thing by way 
of conclusion. He was delighted that Lord Samuel had mentioned 
the other point which had not been apparent in his talk. It came 
most appropriately from him. As a lawyer one tended to be 
obsessed by difficulties of interpretation, but he was quite sure 
that there was a great opportunity and that it was “up to’ the 
organisations represented to make the most of it. 
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APPENDIX 


Paper submitted by 
The National Council of Social Service (Incorporated) 
To The Nathan Committee. 


1. This paper sets out some of the matters which The National 
Council of Social Service suggests might be considered by the 
Committee. [f any or all of these matters are thought by the 
Committee to come within their terms of reference, the National 
Council would hope to have an opportunity later of submitting 
more detailed evidence. The views here expressed do not necessar- 
ily represent the views of the large number of charitable organ- 
isations associated with the National Council, some of which will 
no doubt wish to submit their own: evidence. 


2. During the past thirty years the National Council, in its 
capacity as a co-ordinating agency for voluntary social work, has 
had to advise voluntary societies on many questions of charity 
law and practice. As a Trust Corporation, the National Council 
is itself a trustee of nearly a hundred charitable trusts. Through 
the agency of the National Council of Social Service Benevolent 
Fund, payments amounting to {500,000 a year are made under 
seven year deeds of covenant to bodies established for charitable 
purposes only and in the administration of this Fund questions 
relating to the law of charities continually arise. Whilst the 
National Council makes no claim therefore to have the wide 
knowledge and experience of the officers of the Charity Commis- 
sioners or the Ministry of Education, the views here expressed 
are based on practical experience of the day to day problems of 
many charitable organisations. 


3. We have made no special enquiry into the matters dealt 
with in this paper. In particular, we have made no survey of 
trusts which no longer serve a useful purpose. We have therefore 
no means of knowing whether such trusts form a large or small 
proportion of the total. An examination of all the trusts in exist- 
ence, in order to obtain this information, would be costly and 
would take a long time. We assume therefore that for this pur- 
pose the Committee will consider the desirability of making sam- 
ple surveys in selected places. We understand that the National 
Association of Parish Councils, which is closely associated with 
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the National Council, is shortly undertaking a survey which will 
include parochial charities. 


4. The law of charities is the legal framework within which 
voluntary social efforts and philanthropy must work. If, as a 
Government spokesman has recently stated, it is in the national 
interest that voluntary service should flourish, it is desirable that 
the legal framework should not unduly constrain that service 
and should make it easy for private individuals to support it with 
their donations and legacies. By general consent however, the law 
of charities, for historical reasons which have very little relation 
to contemporary social and economic thought, is obscure and 
complicated, and, as a result, inhibiting. The question is raised 


therefore whether a fundamental alteration of the law of charities 
is called for. 


5- We wish to emphasise first of all that, whilst the law of 
charities has been principally designed to regulate trusts attach- 
ing to real and personal property and whilst the terms of refer- 
ence of the Committee are limited to the consideration of such 
trusts, any changes in the law will also directly affect man 

thousands of educational and social service agencies which hold 
no endowments and very little property of any kind. This is so 
because it is a common practice for such societies to frame their 
constitutions on charitable lines in anticipation either of gifts, 
legacies or grants or of relief from taxation or other public 


_ burdens. 


6. In order to stimulate the greatest measure of initiative and 
public generosity, it is submitted that there should be the mini- 
mum of legal rules compatible with certain safeguards. The prin- 
cipal safeguards should (a) determine in what circumstances 
gifts or bequests may be made so as to create a public trust; (b) 
determine what privileges shall attach to such gifts; (c) ensure 
that property so given is properly used and administered for the 
purposes for which it has been given; and (d) provide for the 


reallocation of the property when the original purpose can no 
longer be carried out. 


7. The present law of charities attempts to satisfy all these 
requirements by providing a definition of charitable purposes; by 
declaring exemption from taxation and the right of perpetuity; 
by giving to the Charity Commissioners and the Ministry of 
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Education supervisory powers; and, by means of the principle of 
cy pres, by providing a rule of law for the reap F sega of trust 
funds. The National Council considers therefore that, in its 
broad outline, the law of charities should remain unaltered but 
that there are certain important matters which call for 
amendment. 


Definition of a Charitable Purpose. 


8. First in importance is the difficult question of definition. 
As the Committee are aware, in strict theory reference should be 
made to the archaic language of the Preamble of the Statute of 
Elizabeth (43 Eliz. c. 4). In practice, lawyers rarely look beyond 
the judgment of Lord Macnaghten in Commissioners of Income 
Tax. v. cas sel (1891), where charitable purposes were classified as 
those for the ied 7 poverty, the advancement of education, the 
advancement of religion, or other purposes beneficial to the com- 
munity not falling within any of the three preceding classes. 


9. This judgment established broad principles by which to 
test the charitable nature of a trust. By defining the fourth class 
in general terms it also made it possible for succeeding Judges 
to widen the scope of charity as new social needs emerged. We 
consider however that it oversimplified the first three classes and 
left the fourth so wide that in effect the question of what is and 
what is not beneficial to the community is frequently determined 
by the opinion of the members of the Court considering the , 
matter. Perhaps it would be difficult to name a body of persons 
better qualified than His Majesty’s Judges to say what is or is 
not for the benefit of the community. But the process of ascert- 
aining that opinion by recourse to the Courts is probably the 
most cumbrous and expensive that could be devised. This is all 
the more true because in practice the issue is often raised by the 
Inland Revenue Department which has a long purse where liti- 
gation is concerned. 


10. It is not possible here to examine in detail the principles 
of the Macnaghten judgment but some examples may be given 
of the way in which they appear to be divorced from the needs 
of modern society. 


it. The Preamble to the Statute of Elizabeth refers to “the 
reliefe of aged impotent and poore people.” The Macnaghten 
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principles were apparently based on the assumptions that “reliefe”’ 
meant relief by the provision of almshouses, or by gifts of money 
or in kind and that this relief was to be given to old people 
because old age was a frequent—perhaps the most frequent— 
cause of poverty. As a result it now appears to be the law that 
a trust for the benefit of aged people is not charitable unless it is 
specified or can be inferred that the beneficiaries must .also be 
poor, or at least (and this is doubtful) sick or infirm. Many of 
the most urgent needs of old people however are not to be met 
by gifts of money or in kind but in terms of personal service. A 
git to encourage the giving of simple and kindly services of this 
i 


ind to all old people regardless of income is in danger of being 
held not to be charitable. 


12. Although it is hard to imagine a worthier object of private 
philanthropy than the encouragement of the fine arts, such a 
purpose is not apparently charitable unless the trust imports an 
element of instruction. (A trust to establish a prize for chess is 


however held to be for the public benefit). 


13. It might be thought that a gift offered to the community 
in language that makes it clear that it is not to be fettered with 
any conditions or restrictions would have been regarded as a most 
acceptable public benefaction. On numerous occasions however 
the Courts have held that gifts for “philanthropic”, “benevolent”, 
or “patriotic” purposes are not charitable. It is not always clear 
from the judgments how far the Court was influenced by a desire 
not lightly to disinherit next of kin. In this connection, we would 
point out that the possibility of doing injustice to dependants has 
to some extent been removed by the provisions of the Inheritance 
(Family Provision) Act 1938. It is also possible that if there had 
been in existence a general trust fund, into which gifts so widely 
expressed could have been paid, the Judges in these cases might 
have adopted a more liberal interpretation. 


14. The National Council therefore wishes to suggest to the 
Committee that they should consider whether the reference to 
the Preamble to the Statute of Elizabeth in section 13(2) of the 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act 1888 should not now be 
repealed and an attempt made to define a charitable purpose in 
modern terms. We are well aware of the difficulties of such an 
attempt and of the danger of achieving clarity at the expense of 
flexibility. Nevertheless, we feel that a new definition would re- 
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move uncertainty, reduce expensive litigation, exclude certain 
undesirable objects and facilitate some of the reforms which are 


suggested below. 
Registration of Charities. 


15. There is no provision of law that all charities must be regis- 
tered other than under the War Charities Act 1940 and under 
the National Assistance Act 1948 in respect of charities for the 
relief of disabled persons. Under 52 Geo. 3 c.102, as amended by 
the Local Government Act 1888, certain charities for the benefit 
of any poor or other persons in any place in England and Wales 
must be registered with the County Council. We understand 
however that this measure is now obsolete and its retention on 
the Statute Book merely serves to add to the confused state of the 
law. 


16. The results of this lack of uniform registration are obvious. 
Trustees are often ignorant of, or indifferent to, their legal obli- 
gations. Solicitors preparing Wills and Executors who have to 
carry out trusts are often in doubt as to whether a charity exists 
or what its correct name is. There is no complete national record 
of charitable bodies. We would point out that the Committee’s 
enquiry would have been greatly simplified if such a record had 
been in existence; that the changes in the law which are men- 
tioned below will require some system of registration; and that 
registration will be much easier if there is a clear definition of 
charitable purposes. 


17. For want of such a system there has grown up as a matter 
of practice a method of “registration” which can hardly have been 
contemplated by the Legislature. Under the Income Tax Act 
1918, as amended by later Acts, certain exemptions from Income 
Tax are granted to bodies formed for charitable purposes only. 
As this concession is one of the principal reasons why charitable 
status is sought, nearly all larger bodies apply for exemption as 
a matter of course. It is even the practice for smaller bodies 
which are never likely to be chargeable to tax to apply for exemp- 
tion simply in order to be able for other purposes to quote the ex- 
emption of the Inland Revenue Department. Some grant-giving 
trusts make it a condition of grant that the Department’s letter 
granting exemption should be produced as evidence of charitable 
status. 
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18. It will no doubt be argued that compulsory registration 
will place an added administrative burden on the State and on 
trustees and that it may open the door to official interference in 
the day to day affairs of trusts and societies, Full allowance must 
be made for these forebodings but we wish to suggest to the 
Committee that they might consider the desirability of recom- 
mending to the Government that legislation should be introduced 
requiring all bodies established for charitable purposes only to 
register with some appropriate authority. We have in mind some 
simple form of registration similar to that now applied to War 
Charities. The authority would be empowered to issue a certifi- 
cate which could be produced as evidence of charitable status. 
Such a register could be used in connection with any periodic 
review of charities. It may be desirable to give exemption to cer- 
tain large bodies such as Universities and, unless they decide 
otherwise, to smaller bodies supported by voluntary contributions 
only (the phrase being more accurately defined). 


Jurisdiction of the Charity Commissioners. 


19. To the patchwork of legislation dealing with registration 
may be added uncertainty as to the jurisdiction of the Charity 
Commissioners. Thus under section 62 of the Charitable Trusts 
Act 1853 it is provided that their jurisdiction shall not extend 
to any institution, establishment or society for religious or other 
purposes “wholly maintained by voluntary contributions’. This 
phrase has been variously interpreted by the Courts and the posi- 
tion is now unsatisfactory. It is not even clear for example whether 
a grant from a public body is or is not a “voluntary contribution”. 
Further ‘complication arises in connection with the provisions re- 
lating to “mixed charities”, that is to say those partly maintained 
by voluntary contributions and partly by income from endow- 
ments. We wish therefore to submit for the Committee’s consider- 
ation whether the jurisdiction might not be defined according to 
some formula which can be more readily understood by trustees 
and more easily administered by the Commissioners. 


The Variation of Trusts. 


20. When it is established that a gift has been made with a 
general intention of charity and the method indicated by the 
donor is or becomes impracticable or contrary to public policy, 
the cy prés principle is applied by the Courts, that is to say, the 
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Court will direct that the gift shall be applied in some way as 
nearly as possible the same as that which the donor has indicated. 
The Committee will no doubt agree that one of their most impor- 
tant duties is to decide whether it is in the public interest that, 
in order to encourage benefactions, the donor’s intention should 
be so upheld, or that in such circumstances some person or body 
should given wide powers to vary the trusts. 


21. This matter has recently been examined in detail by Lord 
Beveridge in his Report on Voluntary Action and in 1 ye 
B of that Report proposals for an amendment of the law are 
made. We will therefore not repeat the arguments for and against 
the retention of the doctrine of cy prés but only record our gen- 
eral conclusions. 


22. It is a matter of considerable public importance that ‘the 
trust reposed by one generation in those that come after should 
not lightly be disregarded especially where that trust has been 
prompted by a desire to serve society. The National Council 
therefore considers that no charitable trust should be varied un- 
less and until it has been established by a responsible body, act- 
ing judicially, either that the trust can no longer be carried out 
or that it is contrary to public policy. It is desirable however that 
“public policy” should not be regarded as synonymous with cur- 
rent popular or official opinion. Private philanthropy and volun- 
tary service are largely justified by their freedom and ability to 
experiment in matters which may be not yet be favoured by the 
State or understood by the public. We hope that a new definition 
of a charitable purpose, to which we have referred above, will 
serve to indicate more clearly what is at present considered 
desirable. Even so, much must be left to the discretion of the 
deciding authority and any new definition of a charitable pur- 
pose should be so worded as to permit of the exercise of a certain 
amount of discretion. | , 


23. Given such a decision; however, arrived -at by the proper 
authority, we consider that very few persons who sincerely wish 
to confer a benefit on the community will be deterred from doing 
so by the knowledge that at some, future time, if the trust be- 
comes impracticable or contrary to prema policy, the gift will be 
diverted to'some other purpose within the definition of charity. 
In so far as a change in the law would operate retrospectively to 
defeat the precise intentions of countless benefactors of the past, 
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we consider that the living community would be adequately 
honouring its obligation to the dead by giving effect to the gen- 
eral intention of charity. 


24. To this general conclusion we wish to make one very im- 
portant reservation. It will be noted that in Lord Macnaghten’s 
definition of charity the advancement of religion is included. If, 
for ye a gift for the relief of poverty were to be applied for 
the relief of the disabled no great violence would be done to the 
donor’s wishes. It would be otherwise if a gift for the advance- 
ment of one religious belief were to be aned for the advance- 
ment of another religious belief or, possibly, for the promotion of 
some urely secular purpose. The Committee may consider that 
this difficulty might be overcome by making a clear distinction 
in a new definition of charity between religious and secular . 
poses and by subdividing these groups into several broad classifi- 
cations. In any new rule of variation it could then be provided 
that reapplication must, whenever possible, take place within a 
particular class. 


25. For the above reasons and with the above reservation, we 
suggest that the Committee might consider how the law mig t 
be so changed as to make it possible to vary trusts more rea 
than under the present doctrine of cy prés and we invite the 
Committee to consider whether the establishment of general 
charitable funds would not assist such a change. 


Common Good Funds. 


26. The term “Common Good Fund” is used here as a con- 
venient description of the general idea of a trust fund the trustees 
of which have a discretion to assist any purpose coming within 
the law of charities. and to which funds from various sources may 
be paid. We do not thereby mean the funds so called in Scotland 
which are in the hands of local government authorities and which 
are frequently used for purposes which would not be regarded as 
hasta under English law. 


27. So far as we are able to judge, there would be fairly general 
agreement amongst voluntary organisations with a proposal for 
the formation of common good funds on the following lines. 


(a) The Funds should be created by Statute by the appointment 
of trustees at local and national level who should be empowered 
to distribute the funds entrusted to them for any purpose deemed 
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by law to be charitable. (b) The trustees should not be subject to 
the control of any central or local authority except in so far as 
they would be subject to the ordinary law of charity and to the 
terms of the Statute creating them, and as public authorities 
might be empowered to appoint representative trustees. (c) The 
trustees should be empowered to receive contributions from pub- 
lic or private sources and in particular those funds becoming 
available as a result of charitable trusts being declared imprac- 
ticable or contrary to public policy or as a result of legal recog- 
nition of trusts generally expressed. (d) Since it is of great im- 

rtance that the public should continue to give direct support 
to the charitable bodies of their choice, the trustees should not 
actively seek to collect money from the public. (e) Equally they 
should not undertake work or services in competition with other 
organisations. 


28. We are aware that if these principles are accepted more 
difficult problems will remain, such for example as the method 
of appointing trustees; the localities to be served; the relation- 
ship to these new trusts of the Charity Commissioners and the 
Ministry of Education and their existing powers; the question 
whether, on financial and administrative grounds, it might be 
better to pay all contributions into a central public fund or funds 
and to pay out grants on the recommendation of the various 
bodies of trustees; and the question of what monies should be 
paid into the national and what into the local funds. There is 
also the very important question whether, when a trust is varied, 
the consent of the existing trustees or the majority of them should 
be required before the trust may be transferred to the “common 
good” trustees. The National Council does not pretend to have a 
ready made answer to such problems, but we are prepared, if the 
Committee so wish, to assist them in any way within our 
experience. 


Codification of the Law. 


29. If as a result of the Committee’s deliberations it is decided 
to commend to the Government major amendments of the law, 
we hope that the Committee will also consider recommendin 

that now, or at some suitable time, the Statute Law Reform Com- 
mittee should be requested to consider the consolidation of the 
statute law relating to charities in one Act of Parliament and that 
the opportunity should be taken of removing obscurities and of 
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incorporating the best judicial ay ge Opportunity might 
be seized for example to disentangle the law of charitable uses 
from the law of mortmain to which it is linked only by historical 
accident. An eminent legal authority has described the law of 
charity as “a muddle”. At best, it is an imperfect instrument for 


giving effect to the activities and generosity of tens of thousands 
of public benefactors. 


Summary. 


30. The National Council of Social Service suggests that the 
Committee might consider : — 


(a) A new definition of charity. 


(b) Be oebern of all charitable trusts and bodies formed for 
charitable purposes only with a view particularly to 


periodic reviews of the practicability or desirability of 
such trusts. 


(c) A new definition of the jurisdiction of the Charity 
Commissioners. 


(d) Modfication of the cy prés principle. 


(e) The establishment, nationally and locally, of . general 
charitable trusts for the reapplication inter alia of pro- 
perty becoming available under (d) above: and 


(f) Codification of the law of charity. 


1oth February, 1950. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


I.—AFTER PRACTICE AND COACHING 


By P. E. VERNON, Professor of Educational Psychology, Institute 
of Education, London University 


One of the commonest criticisms of intelligence tests in the 
11+ examination is that they are susceptible to coaching. I 
myself, in common with most psychologists, have tended to 
belittle the amount of improvement that can be brought about. 
Recently, however, I have surveyed the literature on the subject— 
over 40 studies have been published—and several experiments 
have been carried out by Dr. A. F. Watts and Dr. J. J. B. 
Dempster and, under my direction, by Mr. D. V. Navathe at 
the Institute of Education. These unanimously show: (qa) that 
the effects of practice on similar test material (where children 
are not told the right answers and learn only from their own 
experience) are fairly small; (5) that the effects of systematic 
coaching are much more serious ; (c) that, therefore, it is illegiti- 
mate to make any comparisons between the scores or I.Q.s of 
groups of children who have had different amounts of previous 
experience. 

Experiments by Thorndike, Glick, and others demonstrated 
the improvability of group test scores as early as 1920-25. This 
did not matter greatly so long as tests were employed mainly 
for experimental investigations, or for diagnostic purposes. But 
it does matter now that tests are so widely adopted for selection— 
that is, in competitive situations where strong incentives are 
involved. In Britain, for example, intelligence tests now play 
a part in selection for clerical, executive, and administrative 
grades of the Civil Service, in entry to the Royal Navy and 
Royal Air Force, in selection of officers and specialists for all 
services, and, above all, in allocating children to grammar 
schools. Moray House and other similar tests are taken by 
almost all children in the country at about 11 years; and they 
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partly determine not only the type of secondary education but 
also the prospects of a white-collar job or a university education. 
Thus, in spite of the efforts of education authorities to prevent 
it, coaching does go on in many primary schools, or is done 
privately at the request of anxious parents. 

In some schools almost the whole of the last year is spent on 
what children call “‘ objective and mechanical.” In consequence 
those schools (probably the majority) which do. play the game 
and refrain from coaching are placed at a disadvantage, and the 
so-called quota system of selection—advocated by Valentine and 
by the N.U.T. Report—is hopelessly upset. The published test 
norms, based on unsophisticated children, are, of course, rendered 
valueless. And the results of important investigations are 
distorted, as, for example, the Scottish Research Council’s 1932 
and 1947 comparative surveys. 

Repeating the identical test one or more times, or coaching on 
the actual items of the test, naturally produces large improve- 
ments. But these are of little interest now that tests used for 
selection are kept strictly secret. Much more important is the 
giving of practice.or coaching on exactly, or fairly, similar test 
material (for copies of older, parallel, forms of Moray House 
and other tests circulate widely, and some publishers actually 
issue books of questions similar to those in standard tests). 

In a typical experimental investigation groups of children (or 
adults) take two parallel forms, “A” and “ B,” of a test—the 
initial and final tests. The initial test itself produces some 
practice effect, hence average scores on the final test are found to 
rise ; but additional practice tests or various amounts of coaching 
may be given in between, and their effects measured. Half the 
children should take version “‘ A ”’ first, “‘ B”’ last, and half the 
reverse. . Otherwise slight differences in the difficulty of the two 
versions will distort the resulting gains. These gains should be 
converted, statistically, into standard units so that they will be 
comparable from one experiment, or one test, to another. 
Neglect of these precautions accounts for some of the apparent 
variations in the results of different researches. Nevertheless it is 
possible to state a number of conclusions which are well sub- 
stantiated by several experiments, as follows :— 

1. The practice effect of taking a single parallel test averages 
4 to 5 1.Q. points. Different experiments show gains ranging 
from about 2 to 9 points, for various reasons mentioned below. 
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2. If children already have some familiarity with group 
intelligence tests the gain drops to about 3 points. At a private 
school, where the boys were quite new to tests, Navathe obtained 
74 points. 

3. Bright children tend to benefit more than dull. This 
phenomenon is difficult to disentagle from “‘ regression ”’ effects, 
but Peel has devised a technique and applied it to some 7,000 
children taking two Moray House tests. Averaging his figures 
we get :— | 


1.Q. level 70 80 90 100 110 | 120 130 | 140 
Mean Practice | | | | | 
Gain (1-2) 1-9 2°6 3°2 3°5 4-1 3-9 2°9 


Very bright children show less gain, probably because they 
adapt so well to the initial test. Note that the maximum increase 
occurs near to the selection borderline. 


4. Adults of normal intelligence show just about the same 
gains as pupils of 10 years up. 

5. Further, but progressively smaller, increases occur with 
additional practice tests. After 4 to 5 tests the gain usually 
reaches a maximum of about 10 points. 


6. The conventional short preliminary practice sheet is very 
ineffective in reducing practice effects among children. 


7. The effects of practice vary with the type of test, being 
greatest for complex and unfamiliar multiple-choice tests with a 
restricted time limit, least for straightforward creative response 
tests given with ample time. Thus non-verbal and spatial tests 
tend to be more improvable than group verbal and Stanford- 
Binet. Directions, Analogies, and Number Series consistently 
show greater rises than Synonyms or Vocabulary, Opposites, and 
Information. 


8. When speeded tests are given with ample time the effect is 
reduced, but is still some 75-90% as great, thus practice does not 
merely help in understanding the test instructions quickly. 

9. There is no difference between “omnibus” tests (like 
Moray House) and “ battery” tests composed of similar but 
separate sub-tests, in amount of improvability. 

10. The greater the number and diversity of sub-tests, or of 
types of items, the greater the susceptibility of the total score 
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to improvement. Thus Otis Advanced, with 10 sub-tests, tends 
to show bigger practice effects than most. 


11. Practice gains are fairly lasting over a few months, but 
appear to be roughly halved after 1 year. 

The results of coaching experiments, and the implications, will 
be discussed in the second article. 


February 1, 1952 


Il.—COACHING FOR ALL ADVISED 


In the first article we saw that mere practice at intelligence 
tests, without any instruction or coaching, could produce 
appreciable, though limited, rises in average I.Q.s. Coaching 
usually involves : going through the instructions to each sub-test 
or type of item more thoroughly, and explaining additional 
items at the blackboard ; getting pupils to suggest new items ; 
giving additional tests and correcting them, pointing out the 
reasons for the right answers ; arriving at any principles under- 
lying types of items; stimulating quick but careful work and 
inducing a spirit of competition and the desire to improve on 
previous performance. The main results, substantiated by 
numerous experiments, are as follows :— 


1. The average rise after coaching is about 14 I.Q. points, 
ranging up to 18 points in brighter and entirely unsophisticated 
pupils, but down to nine points in duller and more experienced 
classes. Naturally some pupils show much larger, others 
smaller, gains. While this is disturbingly great, surprisingly 
perhaps it is little greater than the effects of repeated practice 
without instruction, and only two to three times as great as 
the effects of taking a single previous parallel test. It is also, 
of course, considerably smaller than the effects of teaching on 
attainments in English or arithmetic. But consider a concrete 
instance : 17 per cent. of an average class may be expected to 
pass the typical borderline of I.Q. 115 for entry to grammar 
schools. After coaching, with a mean rise of 15 points, 50 per 
cent. of the same class will pass this borderline. 


2. The total amount of coaching makes remarkably little 
difference. Navathe obtained rises of 17 points in one class with 
four hours, and 16 points in a similar class with one hour. Among 
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modern pupils he got the same rises after two-three periods as 
Watts got with 10 periods. Watts suggests that pupils soon get 
bored with coaching and sometimes begin to drop again if it is 
over-done. 


3. There seems to be little difference between different 
teachers as coaches. Navathe obtained rises varying from 
114 to 144 in eight similar classes, but these variations were not 
significant in the statistical sense. On particular sub-tests 
occasional teachers were more successful than others. 


4. The same tests that gain most from simple practice tend 
to show most gain from coaching. In Navathe’s researches the 
coaching gain on Analogies and Directions averaged 124, on 
Information and creative Opposites three, points. It is possible, 
therefore, by including highly coachable and relatively un- 
coachable tests in a battery to derive an index which will tell the 
tester whether or not a group has been coached, with a fair 
degree of certainty. 
3. The 1L.Q.s of quite unsophisticated pupils are, if anything, 

slightly less predictive of educational abilities than are those of 
practised or moderately coached pupils. Probably the former 
are unable to display their full intelligence through misunder- 
standings of test instructions, undue nervousness, &c. But it 
may be that over-coached pupils’ 1.Q.s are less valid again 
(as well as being too high), since they have acquired a mechanical 
trick of answering many of the items. 


6. The effects of coaching fade more rapidly than those of 
practice. The average gain drops by about one-third in two to 
three months and, in the case of children, disappears altogether 
in two to three years. 


7. The major effects of coaching are highly specific; they 
apply to exactly parallel tests but do not transfer to other,even ~ 
moderately similar, tests (e.g., from non-verbal to verbal 
analogies). Practice or coaching on one kind of item may induce 
a certain “‘ set” in the minds of the pupils which actually inter- 
feres with their grasp of the “set” needed for another type. 
At the same time, any experience of tests does have a minor 
general effect, perhaps averaging no more than two to three 
points. It improves confidence and shows the pupils the need 
to take careful account of the instructions, to work quickly, 
to be alert to tricky items, to omit difficult ones, and so forth. 
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What are local education authorities and the schools to do 
about coaching? I admit that psychologists have been rather 
too complacent about the problem in the past, although they 
have ascertained all the detailed facts summarized above. The 
essential objective is that pupils from all schools that take a 
certain selection examination should have had the same 
opportunities for practice. The first possibility is to try to stamp 
out any coaching or practice and to defeat schools which do 
indulge in it either by changing the tests every year or by the 
technique, just mentioned, of contrasting relatively coachable 
and uncoachable tests. This is unsatisfactory for several reasons. 
It is almost impossible to enforce it completely ; it is difficult for 
testers to devise many new types of test, and such tests are 
likely to be less reliable and valid than familiar ones. Also it 
perpetuates an unfortunate state of warfare between the 
examining authority and the teachers. 

A second plan, which has worked well in at least one area, 
is to aim at a condition of mutual trust. The schools keep the 
stocks of tests and apply them periodically, with a view to 
completing a full record card about each pupil on the basis of 
which his eventual allocation is decided. Perhaps this is too 
idealistic, and my own suggestion is that all schools should be 
authorized to apply a practice test and to coach on it for three 
to four hours, so that all children would come to the critical 
examination thoroughly familiar with the kind of test they were 
to take. (I must insist that the common practice of having 
one preliminary test and a 5-10 minute practice sheet is not 
adequate for this purpose.) There seems to me convincing 
evidence that any teacher or parent who spent longer on coaching 
would be wasting time and possibly even reducing the pupil’s 
efficiency. In addition it would help if the test contained not 
more than half-a-dozen rather straightforward sub-tests or types 
of items, and if some of these were changed every year. 
Admittedly this plan has the disadvantage that ordinary test 
norms for translating scores to I.Q.s would be inapplicable, 
but it would not be difficult to derive fresh norms from the 
results of coached pupils. 

Finally, mention should be made of yet another tree of in- 
struction which should be welcomed rather than deplored— 
what may be called genuine training of the intelligence, as 
distinct from training at tests. We have little direct evidence 
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as to how this can be done; indeed many experiments on 
“‘ transfer ’’ and “‘ formal discipline’ show how difficult it is. 
But I have no doubt myself that the really good teacher does 
improve the ability of children or adults to “ use their brains ” 
effectively, whether through the vehicle of English and the 
development of vocabulary, as Dr. Watts has described, or 
through mathematics and other subjects, or through the kind of 
training in rational thinking proposed by R. W. Jepson, or even 
perhaps through skilful use of intelligence test material. 


Leading Article, February 1, 1952 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES 


Professor Vernon’s articles on intelligence tests confirm 
what has long been alleged. Coaching in the tests materially 
affects performance, and this must limit their value as 
objective criteria. Yet, before the more vigorous opponents 
of the psychologist launch their shafts in triumph it will be 
well to remember what part the intelligence test has to play 
in secondary selection, where it is most in use. It is meant 
to furnish a criterion, not necessarily an exclusive one, that will 
free the primary curriculum from the cramping influence of tests 
of attainment, though some will argue that it succeeds only in 
robbing the schoolwork of stimulus and direction. What is 
perhaps more important is that it tries to predict, assessing not 
achievement but potentials ; and if idleness or accident is not to 
damn a child at the outset some such yardstick seems wholly 
desirable. 

Coaching will not limit the predictive powers of intelligence 
tests so long as every child receives or is denied it. The task, 
then is to make allowances for coaching. But the difficulties are 
at once apparent. Schemes of mutual trust between teachers 
and examiners to avoid coaching neglect the human frailties. 
Primary teachers, like others, are ambitious for their pupils and 
the grammar school still remains the goal. There is, too, a long 
tradition of prestige for the primary school that gains the largest 
number of what are still in practice if not in theory often called 
scholarships. These schemes neglect, too, the private schools 
that may lie outside them. They certainly neglect the parents. 
At no other point in schooling is the natural anxiety of parents so 
readily translated into active interference ; and what used to be 
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a well-intentioned cramming at home of school subjects could 
too easily become an amateurish forcing of the 1.Q. 

Systems, again, of controlled coaching are subject to much the 
same objections, beyond the added one that not every teacher is 
a trained psychologist who would know just where to stop. 
They raise, however, an important issue—the whole influence of 
intelligence tests and their like on the content and methods of 
teaching. That influence is already seen to be at work in the 
lay-out of many school text-books. 

Many of the difficulties that beset secondary selection will 
disappear as the ideals of the 1944 Act become more thoroughly 
worked out. Most of the evils stem from the conviction, wide- 
spread among parents if not teachers, that the die is cast at 
11 plus. As soon as the opportunities for later reassessment, 
already common, become universal and generally known, much 
of the hostility and suspicion that surrounds secondary selection 
will disappear. 


February 8, 1952 
CASE AGAINST SELECTION TESTS 


Sir,—I wonder how many more generations of young children 
are going to be subjected to the strain and unfairness of the 
1l-plus selection examination before the evidence against it is 
accepted and the examination abolished. Its sole virtue is 
administrative convenience ; educationally it is a monstrosity. 
I submit that the case against it is overwhelming. 

(1) The examination fosters cramming at a particularly un- 
desirable time in the child’s development, and it will continue 
to do so whatever form it takes. I recently saw a set of junior 
school reports in which, 15 months before the examination, 
“*Geography”’ had been crossed from the form and “Intelligence” 
inserted in its place. Parents and teachers of juniors are forced 
to approve the sacrifice of the curriculum to examination demands 
because the examination puts them in a false position. 

(2) Whatever steps are taken to smooth out coaching effects 
on the intelligence test, those who want to steal a march will 
find ways of doing so. The grim truth that arises from the facts 
which Professor Vernon has so admirably reviewed is that a 
considerable number of children must now be in grammar 
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schools simply because they were skilfully coached in intelligence 
tests and that a considerable number must have been excluded 
because they were not. 

(3) Intelligence tests apart, the 1l-plus examination creates 
anxiety and tension in homes and children of a most damaging 
kind, 

(4) The concentration upon the examination by all the signifi- 
cant adults of his immediate experience perverts the junior 
child’s whole educational outlook. He comes to evaluate educa- 
tion as a matter of succeeding or failing at “ the exam.” Such a 
utilitarian attitude, once established, is not easily exorcised, 

(5) Most junior schools are so bedevilled by the examination 
that they concentrate most of their energy and thought upon 
preparing their pupils for the grammar school to the neglect of 
their equally important function of preparing them for the 
modern school. Here again the situation forces them to respond 
in this way. There are those who sustain their educational purpose 
in the face of these forces. These are heroes; I hope that the 
recent findings on intelligence test coaching will not also make 
them feel they have been fools. Be that as it may, the majority 
will inevitably submit to the pressure inherent in the selection 
situation. 

(6) Staging repetitions of the selection examination in succeed- 
ing years only serves to extend the period of tension and cramming. 

(7) Failure at the examination has a discouraging effect in 
direct proportion to the emotional loading on the examination. 
A number of children never recover educationally from being 
rejected. 

(8) The strain of success in some cases seems to “‘ burn out ” 
the child. How this occurs is not understood psychologically, 
but it does occur, as any grammar school teacher knows. 

What is the alternative? One would be to have all children in 
a comprehensive school up to the age of 15, with a three-year 
junior college course to follow for the academically able. There 
are other possibilities. What seems to me untenable in view of 
the evidence is to retain the status quo. The prevailing system is 
unscientific, uneducational, wasteful, unjust and brutal. 


JAMES HEMMING. 
24, Otterburn Gardens, 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 
11 
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February 8, 1952 


SCHEME AT SOUTHAMPTON 


Sir,—Professor Vernon’s articles and your comment on 
coaching in intelligence tests is indeed timely. We teachers in 
Southampton have been concerned for some time past with the 
fact that a few favoured children were receiving private coaching 
in intelligence tests. Believing that every child must have a fair 
and equal chance, when taking the classification examination 
before his transfer from primary to secondary school, the 
Southampton Teachers’ Association (N.U.T.) urged an investiga- 
tion into the effect and practice of coaching on intelligence tests. 


Under the most able direction of Dr. J. J. B. Dempster, deputy 
chief education officer in Southampton, the classification advisory 
committee conducted this inquiry, the results of which have 
recently been made public. 


Once the inquiry proved what had been in our thoughts 
before, the teachers were unanimous in their decision to support 
an experiment in systematic coaching for the first intelligence 
paper in the examination, with the sure knowledge that further 
private or. individual coaching would tend to make the child’s 
score deteriorate. It is right to point out that in Southampton 
a number of other factors are taken into consideration when 
deciding to which school the child, by his aptitude and ability, 
should be allocated. At the classification examination the child 
is set papers in English, mechanical arithmetic, mental problems, 
composition, and two different intelligence tests. Teachers’ 
orders of merit in English and arithmetic for the second, third, 
and fourth year are requested. Intelligence tests are also taken in 
the second and third year. A head teacher’s order of merit and 
suitability is presented and the wishes of the parents concerned 
are respected. An inspection of the child’s record card completes 
the picture. 


This year we shall be endeavouring to assess the success of the 
scheme, which has now been in operation for three years. 


: J. H. GUILMANT. 

Lynbridge, Mousehole Lane, 
Southampton. 
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DANGERS OF APPROVED COACHING 


Sir,—That intelligence test results are susceptible to the 
effects of coaching has been suspected by practising psychologists 
for some time, has been known by teachers for years, and has 
never been doubted by parents. Now Professor Vernon has 
given us authoritative confirmation, and it is inevitable that the 
use of group intelligence tests in the process of classification for 
secondary education should come under close and critical scrutiny. 

In some quarters the evidence furnished by Professor Vernon 
may be expected to arouse a violent reaction against the whole 
system of classification at 11 plus, as it provides a consummation 
of a scepticism of long standing. But suggestions such as that 
put forward by Mr. Hemming that classification should be 
deferred till 15 plus are of little practical value for immediate 
guidance. Instead of an outright rejection of existing arrange- 
ments in favour of some novel alternative of unknown merit, it 
would be more prudent to try to decide what modifications, if 
any, are called for in the light of recent findings. 

To do this it is necessary to recapitulate the principles which 
should underlie any system of classification. These appear to 
be three in number :— 

(1) The method should be accurate. (2) There should be no 
harmful effect on the primary school curriculum. (3) The 
method of classification should be fair to everybody. 

Also, although Mr. Hemming’s contention that the sole virtue 
of the 11 plus examination is “ administrative convenience ” 
is rather unjust, any proposals put forward must be workable. 
In this connexion the use of an “ index of coachability ” may be 
an interesting university research project, but would be too much 
to expect of a harassed education office staff dealing with an age 
group of 1,000 or more children. 

Professor Vernon’s findings are relevant to the conditions set 
out above, for he suggests that it is illegitimate to compare the 
results of children who have had different amounts of experience 
of intelligence tests. His recommendations too, however, must 
be examined in the light of these conditions and, in particular, 
his suggestion that three to four hours’ coaching should be 
given in school. This is open to serious criticism on two main 
counts :— 
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(1) It is generally agreed (although Professor Vernon refers to 
the “‘ critical ’” examination) that the stage of educational guidance 
concerned with classification for secondary education should be 
based on a study of the child over a considerable time. If exami- 
nations are used, two, or preferably three, are necessary and should 
be given over a period of a year or so. As we are told that the 
gains due to coaching fade rapidly, the three to four hours advo- 
cated increase to nine to 12 hours, and we have the beginnings of a 
new school subject—Intelligence. | Educationally, Professor 
Vernon’s vague special pleading for this (“‘ the skilful use of 
intelligence test material’’) is indefensible; this instruction 
fails to satisfy the condition that whatever helps to make up the 
school curriculum must do so because of its own intrinsic value. 
Psychology must be the servant of education, not its master. 

(2) Parents and teachers who have hitherto ignored the dogma 
that any coaching for intelligence tests is a waste of time are 
unlikely to be seriously impressed by the new announcement that 
any coaching over and above three to four hours is valueless. 
If present research findings are correct—namely, that over- 
coaching may reduce efficiency, children who receive more than 
this optimal amount may be at a disadvantage. While this may 
be retributive, it is just as open to criticism on the grounds of both 
accuracy and fairness as the state of affairs which appears to 
exist at present. 

As past investigations have shown, group intelligence tests 
have been most useful in dealing with problems of classification, 
but if we have arrived at a stage where the interaction of child and 
test is not as satisfactory as it should be, changes must be looked 
for at the expense of tests, not children. The strength of the case 
for these tests has to a large extent been bound up with the 
hypothesis that they measured innate mental ability as opposed 
to achievement ; therefore, to coach was to attempt to teach the 
unteachable. Professor Vernon’s report suggests that such a 
hypothesis should now be discarded in favour of one such as 
that put forward recently by J. M. Stephens, of Johns Hopkins 
University, who considers intelligence tests as achievement tests 
in ordinary every-day tasks. 

If, therefore, these tests do not measure some innate mental 
ability, if they are causing moral qualities of children to be mis- 
directed by teaching them useless knowledge, and if this coaching 
produces inaccuracy, there appears to be a strong case for the 
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removal of group intelligence tests from classification procedure 
—unless thereby inaccuracy is greatly increased. From the 
evidence of the McClelland report, though, this should not be 
the case ; in fact Professor McClelland and his colleagues found 
that attainment tests and scaled teachers’ estimates were of 
greater predictive value than were attainment tests and I.Q.s. 

The substitution of primary school estimates for I.Q.s does not 
mean that group intelligence tests would be rendered obsolete ; 
on the contrary, it might well mean their emancipation: Freed 
from the distortive effect of differential degrees of coaching, they 
could be used for the far richer and comprehensive function of 
educational guidance throughout the whole of the child’s school 
life instead of being produced like a mysterious philosopher’s 
stone to be used only at the age of 11. 

JOHN McLEOD. 
48, New Chapel Street, 
Blackburn, Lancashire. 


February 15, 1952 


RELIABILITY OF TESTS DEFENDED 


Sir,—Professor Vernon’s excellent discussion of a recent investi- 
gation by Mr. Navathe in its setting of earlier studies of the effect 
of practice and coaching has redirected attention to the part 
played by group intelligence tests in the selection of pupils for 
grammar school courses. It seems important that the comment be 
made that Mr. Navathe’s evidence does not in any way affect 
the general finding that selection in terms of performance in a 
combined battery of objective standardized tests of intelligence, 
arithmetic, and English has been shown to be more reliable than 
selection effected in other fashions. 

Differential coaching and differential practice have been with 
us for more than 25 years and the evidence in terms of which 
the use of objective standardized tests has been recommended 
was based on the testing of school populations in which one would 
not dare to claim that it was absent. In spite of variations in the 
extent and the nature of previous experience there is reason to 
believe that the relative status obtamed by pupils in such a three- 
fold examination provides the least unreliable indication of their 
probable future relative status after the passing of a number of 
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years. Teachers’ estimates are less useful. (They know their own 
pupils but not those of other schools.) Selection interviews are 
less reliable. (They can reflect only a brief impression gained in 
an unfamiliar social situation.) Pupils’ wishes are less revealing. 
(They vary with past experience and present opportunities.) 
Parental ambitions are less informative. (They reflect the current 
social pressures of a limited group.) The pupils’ own reactions 
over three periods of 40 to 45 minutes provide a sampling of their 
present powers, which in the light of accumulated evidence one 
would not dare to disregard. When prediction has to be made 
these, therefore, constitute the fairest means of selection— 
probably because they come nearest to recording the learning 
achieved by the child as a whole, his personal responses to the 
influences of the total preceding period as well as his present 
readiness for more advanced work. 


Until the attempt at early selection and prediction is abandoned, 
it is to be hoped that the use of a three-fold battery of objective 
and validated (standardized) tests will continue even more 
widely to be used as the most just and reliable method of dis- 
criminative choice. 

C. M. FLEMING, 


Reader in Education. 
University of London. 


February 15, 1952 


MUDDLE OF ENDS AND MEANS 


Sir,—As a parent of three sons, two with university scholar- 
ships, I have been reading your articles on coaching for intelli- 
gence tests with a certain horrified fascination. 


Have not the ends and the means been hopelessly muddled 
together ? If an “ intelligence test ’ can be coached for, it is not 
a test of spontaneous intelligence, but of coaching. Why not 
revert to the system of examinations in definite educational 
attainments, and spend the four hours now wasted in training 
young creatures to circumvent the psychologists upon teaching 
them how to handle the work they are already doing, and how to 
present it in a clear and intelligible form? This would be a true 
education of the intelligence, and of permanent value, which 
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time devoted to irrelevant activities is not. “‘ Reeling, writhing, 


and fainting in coils ” would be of just as much use in the long 
run. 


21, Hilgrove Road, 
N.W.6. 


RENEE HAYNES. 


February 22, 1952 


TEACHERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. James Hemming, in his attack 
upon selection tests adds nothing to his case by making violent 
and dogmatic assertions which will be largely denied by teachers 
of integrity. I, for one, refute nearly all his eight points and 
particularly deny that a process of selection need “ foster 
cramming,’ intelligence test coaching or concentration upon the 
examination which “ perverts the junior child’s whole educational 
outlook.” 

Mr. Hemming asks what is the alternative. First, one might 
suggest that an overhaul of the particular system which has 
excited his wrath should include (i) reduction of the importance 
of the intelligence test to that of a general guide to potential 
ability and make it merely one of several factors in selection, 
(ii) for examination papers substitute standardized attainment 
tests, again as one factor, (iii) upgrade the importance of the 
junior school report and, if necessary, give it a statistical evalua- 
tion. Secondly, it is clear that parents and teachers need 
re-educating on this subject, since, if what Mr. Hemming implies 
is only half true, it is a shocking indictment of them both. 

No child’s school life is bedevilled by this selection if his 
teachers are determined that it shall not be. Mr. Hemming 
and others appear willing to throw the grammar schools on the 
scrapheap (never dreaming that a comprehensive school might 
be much more “ unfair” to a child of moderate ability than a 
secondary modern school) rather than face the unpalatable 
fact that the bogy of the “ scholarship ” is largely the creation 
of our fellow-teachers who seem unwilling to withstand and 
reform public opinion. 

R. J. UNSTEAD. 
Headmaster, The Grange School, 
Letchworth, Herts. 
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February 22, 1952 
INFLUENCE ON CURRICULUM 


Sir,—The recent afticles by Professor Vernon have pointed 
to a danger in the present-day use of intelligence tests for 
grammar school selection. There is another danger ifi the 
exclusive use of tests involving only the elements of arithmetic 
and English, and this is that the longer processes of arithmetic 
and the writing of compositions may come in time to receive less 
attention in primary schools. 

A return to the old use of attainment tests as the sole means 
of selection is, of course, unthinkable, but could not a com- 
promise be found in the use of such tests in the selection of 
border-line cases? If all candidates had to take attainment 
tests and write a composition there would be less danger of 
these processes being (in time) neglected. A recent suggestion 
to this effect to the East Riding Selection Committee, reported 
in your issue of February 8, met with the reply that this would 
unduly favour those who received private coaching. If these 
additional tests were only taken into consideration in border- 
line cases, however, the unfair advantage would be of only 
limited value and the slight injustice would be a small price to 
pay for ensuring that our less able entrants had at least a high 
standard of attainment. 

In the light of Professor Vernon’s articles the same objection 
would appear to apply also to the use of intelligence tests. It 
would at any rate be better to have a weak entrant well coached 
in elementary arithmetic than an entrant unable to write a com- 
position, but well coached in intelligence tests. 


ALLEN F. EDWARDS. 
3, York View, 


Pocklington, York. 


February 29th, 1952 


QUOTA SYSTEM 


Sir,—Most of your correspondents have seized upon one of the 
main points in Professor Vernon’s articles—the effect of special 
coaching on performance in intelligence tests; but they have 
ignored the other less familiar point : that the maximum effect 
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of coaching can be secured by little more than one hour’s coaching. 
It should be easy for L.E.A.s who wish to use intelligence tests to 
arrange for such coaching in all the schools a week or two before 
the tests which form part of the examination. 


Professor Vernon rightly says that “the Quota System of 
selection advocated by Valentine and the N.U.T. is hopelessly 
upset” by the coaching of some children and not of others. 
But it need not be, of course, if all the children are coached as 
suggested. Some years after I first proposed the Quota System 
(in Examinations and the Examinee, Birmingham Printers, 1938) 
it was put into effect at Walsall through the initiative of the 
Director of Education, Mr. V. J. Moore. At Walsall all the 
pupils who are to take the intelligence test are deliberately coached 
in the schools shortly before in a similar test. 


Another fact which most of your correspondents ignore is that 
intelligence tests were first introduced into the selection examination 
precisely in order to lessen the advantage those children had who 
came from schools which had concentrated on preparation for 
the examination, or whose parents could pay for special coaching. 
Another object was to relieve the junior schools (and even the 
infant schools) to some extent from the dark shadow of the 
competitive examination. 


Of course tests do not banish the shadow if the examination in 
arithmetic and English remain. But that is avoided by the 
Quota Scheme, in which there is no public competitive examina- 
tion and in which great weight is given to the reports of each 
individual school, without the difficulty of comparing the reports 
from one school with those of another, referred to by Dr. Fleming. 
Finally, the psychologist ought to point out that, however much 
we may perfect our methods of selection, there will still be a small 
group of children in each centre, who fail to obtain entrance 
to a grammar school, who are just as fitted (or unfitted) for the 
grammar school work as a small group who just scraped in. It 
is for the education authorities and teachers to see that the ablest 
children sent to the modern secondary school have an education 
suited to them; and so for the “ mistakes” who get into the 
grammar school. That, however, is not primarily a matter for 
the psychologist. | 

C. W. VALENTINE, Editor, 
British Journal of Educational Psychology. 
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February 29, 1952 


APPARENT INCONSISTENCIES 

Sir,—Many of my colleagues in junior schools must find, as I 
do, that it is impossible to keep abreast of contemporary research. 
For that reason reports like that of Professor Vernon’s on group 
intelligence testing are particularly welcome. 

I find myself, however, very much puzzled by a point raised in 
the correspondence which has followed Professor Vernon’s 
report. Mr. McLeod says: “ Professor McClelland . . . found 
that attainment tests and scaled teachers’ estimates were of greater 
predictive value than were attainment tests and I.Q.s.”’ Dr. 
Fleming, on the other hand, speaks of “* the general finding that 
selection in terms of performance in a combined battery of objec- 
tive standardized tests of intelligence, arithmetic, and English has 
been shown to be more reliable than selection effected in other 
fashions.”” I may be wrong in supposing these statements are 
irreconcilable ; but my confusion is in no way lessened by my 
re-reading Dr. McIntosh’s summary of the McClelland research 
““ The best battery of tests,” I read, “is an intelligence test, a 
qualifying examination, and the teachers’ scaled estimates.” 
(Promotion from Primary to Secondary Education, 1949, page 136.) 

The three statements, so it seems to me, are distinct and incom- 
patible. I take it that Dr. Fleming’s “* objective standardized 
tests ” of arithmetic and English are Mr. McLeod’s “ attainment 
tests.” If that is so, then the third statement (Dr: McIntosh’s) 
might approximately combine the other two were it not that 
“ qualifying examination,” though similar to, is not identical 
with, “attainment tests” in the terminology of the Scottish 
Council’s Report. 

I am bound to conclude that expert opinion is certainly not 
unanimous and that statements like those I have quoted ought 
to be made in terms of probability. 

Head Teacher, L. P. F. MILLER. 


Junior Mixed Department, 
Noel Park School, N.22. 


Leading Article March 7, 1952 


I1.Q. UNDER FIRE 
It is their ** objectivity ” that has given intelligence tests their 
appeal to those responsible for selecting children for the different 
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types of secondary: education. Here, it seemed, was an almost 
mechanical device for measuring the scholastic capabilities of 
children which relieved the selectors of making, and sustaining 
their own decisions. But more than this they seemed a heaven- 
sent technique for approximating to that “ equality of oppor- 
tunity ” which the nation is pledged to offer its children ; for the 
tests, it was declared, measured potentialities that were proof 
against the accidents of birth and early fortune. The oppor- 
tunities of children the moment they enter the world begin to 
differ, some have good parents some bad, some are well taught, 
some badly. But here was a predictive test that got round this 
apparently inescapable obstacle to equality of opportunity for 
it measured something that was “ innate”’ which meant, if it 
meant anything, that the inequalities of life could touch it not 
—it was a matter of genes not environment. This story was 
never wholly swallowed but it has been the broad justification 
of the importance given to these tests in secondary school 
selection. | 

The constant experiment and variety of practice in selection 
methods among local authorities is evidence that intelligence 
tests by themselves do not give a trustworthy forecast about a 
child’s suitability for a grammar school (or technical school 
where one exists)—for this, in bitter truth, is what the selection 
examination is now required to do. It is obvious enough that 
there must be something in the child’s head besides “‘ intelligence ” 
if he is to succeed at academic studies. So attainment tests take 
their important place in the examination, though they are usually 
confined to tests in English and arithmetic. Thus choice of 
secondary education is partly determined by the opportunities 
of primary education, and these are not all equal. There can be 
no quarrel with this retreat from the extremes of the equality 
principle. 

PROFESSOR VERNON’S articles in the Educational Supplement 
have brought to a head suspicions which were widely enter- 
tained about the other claim of intelligence tests—the im- 
munity of their results from the accidents of previous schooling. 
His conclusions are not as damaging to the reputation of the 
tests as they might at first appear to be, for he showed not only 
that practice and coaching can yield a significant increase in 
I.Q., particularly at the level of the selective borderline, but also 
that both practice and coaching soon cease to be useful—after 
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three or four hours of it children get no better and may get 
worse. Other psychologists have written contesting points of 
detail in PROFESSOR VERNON’S articles, but they have agreed on 
the whole with his main contentions. It is decidedly peculiar 
that training should cease so soon to be of any further use; 
this is not normal experience, and it will undoubtedly be difficult 
to persuade parents and even teachers for whom much may 
be at stake that this really is so. It is not like the staleness of an 
athlete or an undergraduate working up to finals, for four periods 
of an hour each at intervals is not enough to make anyone stale 
even at the age of eleven. The explanation probably is that 
coaching does little more than enable children to “ get the hang 
of ” the questions, to become familiar with what they are supposed 
to do, and once this is accomplished it has little more to offer. 


** Find the way in which the first three things on a line are alike. Then 
look at the five other things on the same line and draw a line under the one 
that is most like the first “gs 


It is obviously a help to have met this kind of question before, 
to be able to see at a glance what it means and not have to 
work it out for the first time. It is quite feasible for a local 
authority to require its primary schools to take all their candidates 
through sample tests to make sure that they are familiar with the 
kind of questions they will be confronted with (indeed, it is already 
done) ; something of the kind is in fact necessary if intelligence 
tests are to hold their place in the selection process. 

This new complication in administering intelligence tests 
fairly may induce authorities to be rather more adventurous 
in devising their selection techniques. If any authority is alarmed 
that out of permitted coaching may grow a new subject of 
** Intelligence” to dominate the primary curriculum, it might 
be as well to drop the use of intelligence tests for selective purposes 
altogether and combine, for example, attainment tests with 
scaled teachers’ estimates instead : there is support for the view 
that this combination is more reliable than the other of attain- 
ment and intelligence tests. One thing for which it would now 
plainly be wrong to use intelligence tests is for casting the final 
vote on borderline cases—those between whom on their test 
results there seems little or nothing to choose. A point or two 
either way in an I.Q. is only too likely to be due to chance. 
These are the cases in which the qualities which standardized 
tests do not get at at all—industry, powers of concentration, 
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originality of mind—must be allowed to tip the scales, At this 
point the selectors can no longer take refuge in their columns 
of figures but must come out with the courage to make a personal 
choice. It is in such ways as this that intelligence tests, though 
keeping a place in selection, are likely to surrender much of their 
previous importance. 


March 7, 1952 


OTHER RESEARCH CONSIDERED 

Sir,—Some psychologists have long been concerned about the 
issues raised by Professor Vernon in his two articles on the effect 
of training upon tests of educational capacity as these are 
employed at the stage of transfer to the secondary school. But 
Professor Vernon is not unaware of the degree of misconstruction 
that his less sophisticated readers are likely to place upon the 
general sense of his discussion; and to one who agrees with 
much of his intention and many of his detailed points, it seems 
unfortunate that the effect of these points may well be the reverse 
of that intention. 

Already he has inspired in some thoughtful teachers, not a 
spirit of confidence in instituting reasonable teaching in relation 
to the tests, but an aggravation of over-anxious “ coaching ”’ of 
the kind that he would himself deplore. To this misapprehension 
of his point of view your own unqualified headline, “ Coaching 
for all advised,” to his second article has at least contributed, and 
has lent support to, Mr. McLeod’s contention that “* parents and 
teachers . . . are unlikely to be seriously impressed by the 
announcement that any coaching over and above three to four 
hours is valueless.”” Of all Professor Vernon’s points this latter 
is perhaps the one that most deserves emphasis, Further con- 
sideration, however, should be given to some details of his 
discussion. 

(1) The figures quoted from Mr. Navathe’s recent investigation 
must not be read in isolation. They are not fully confirmed by 
all the most directly comparable work. In my own department 
here Mr. Yates, who is now a member of the staff of the National 
Foundation for Educational Research, has carried out a similar 
study in which the test used was the Otis Advanced Examination, 
which Professor Vernon cites as one of those most susceptible to 
practice and teaching. But in Yates’s experimental group ten 
45-minute periods of teaching and working of exercises designed 
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to parallel very closely the various sub-tests, produced a mean 
improvement in I.Q. of just over nine points. This should be set 
against an improvement in the control group, who took only the 
first test and had not special teaching, of rather more than five 
points. In this case, at least, the results of ve were less 
spectacular. 

(2) It must be reiterated, as Dr. Fleming has done, that. a 
combination of three well-standardized examples of the types of 
test that have become conventional (“ intelligence,” arithmetic, 
and English), especially if we do not rely upon the results of a 
single examination, still provides our best index of scholastic 
potential. This is, after all, what the examination sets out to 
assess. 

(3) The psychologist must continue to say, as some of us have 
for long enough been doing, that, cramming apart, it is one 
function of the teacher to see that his pupils are so prepared for 
the kind of examination that they will have to meet that they will 
at least not be taken by surprise by the demands of the examina- 
tion room. 

(4) It will be recognized that “‘ different amounts of previous 
experience,”” in terms of the kind and quantity of teaching they 
have had, affects children not only in their approach to the 
“intelligence ”’ tests, but also in dealing with tests of or 
examination in English and arithmetic. In respect of the 
differences between the ordinary primary school and the private 
or preparatory schools, it is possible that the differences here are 
even greater and more disturbing in their implications. Yet no 
one has yet expressed much concern about these implications and 
we continue complacently to make comparisons between 
children from such groups on the basis of English and arithmetic 
scores. 

(5) It would seem better to follow the sound practice already 
adopted by some people of referring to the group tests commonly 
employed in the primary school and at the 11 plus stage as tests 
not of intelligence but of scholastic (or school) aptitude. It is 
many years since the consultative committee of the then Board 
of Education considered them under the heading of “ psycho- 
logical tests of educable capacity.” These terms obviate any 
extravagant claims for the tests, while still leaving it open to the 
_ psychologist to discuss how far they really measure intelligence 
as he may care to define it. 
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(6) It is no longer appropriate to describe as “ coaching” and 
in some sense reprehensible any and every kind of preparation for 
these tests. The teacher is still doing this job as a teacher, and 
his practice in the classroom, whether he is dealing with the 
content of the psychological tests, or with arithmetic or a narrow 
range of mechanical work in English, is open to criticism only 
when he resorts to the kind of cramming on any of these that is 
certainly no new thing. 

(7) I have a considerable measure of agreement with what I 
think Professor Vernon would like us to read between the lines of 
the last paragraph of his second article on the subject of the 
“transfer of training.”” There is growing feeling, although 
substantial evidence is difficult to obtain, that our psychological 
formulations on this point may in the past have been too simple- 
minded. But that is not to say that the school-teacher will, or 
generally does, do much that is worthwhile by “ the skilful use 
of intelligence test material.”” We may not, in the name of 
education, waste the time of our pupils in the schools, and much 
of our test material has provided only “ busy work ” exercises of 
the worst kind. If the tests are to influence at all the work of the 
classroom, the tester must pay much more attention to the 
cultural level of the content of his tests. This is surely not 
impossible in tests that are to be used for a relatively specific 
purpose in an educational setting. Further, and theories of 
transfer notwithstanding, I am disposed to suspect that pupils 
who have been well taught on a good range of material at the 
primary stage, and who have had a necessary minimum (and no 
more) of preparation for the tests need not have much to fear 
by way of examination comparison. 


GEORGE SETH. 
Department of Psychology, 


The Queen’s University, Belfast. 


March 7, 1952 


EFFICIENCY OF COACHING 
Sir,—Many readers of Professor Vernon’s articles on the effect 
of coaching on intelligence test results are unaware of the diffi- 
culties and dangers of generalizing from the results of experiments 
such as those he refers to. The definitions of “* practice ” and of 
‘“‘ coaching” are particularly important, and it must not be 
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assumed that the results obtained with one kind of coaching are 
typical of those produced by “ coaching” in general. This is 
illustrated by a research carried out in the University of Man- 
chester School of Education in 1951, which produced results 
strikingly at variance with Professor Vernon’s conclusions. 


- The inquiry was a cooperative research undertaken by the 
teachers of 18 classes within 13 primary schools. Four local 
education authorities were concerned. The classes were divided 
into three groups, “‘ control,” “ practice,” and “ coaching,” 
and each group had an initial and a final Moray House intelli- 
gence test given at the beginning and end of the six weeks’ experi- 
mental period. During this time the control group carried on 
normally with the ordinary curriculum, the practice group did a 
different Moray House test each week, and the coaching group 
had “coaching” for one hour a week. All the classes in the 
coaching group were visited during the experiment, and a rating 
made of “* teaching efficiency ”’ on an A to E scale. 


In defining “* practice’ and “‘ coaching ” for the purposes of 
the experiment, an attempt was made to be as practical and 
realistic as possible. The sale of reputable intelligence tests 
which are used for selection purposes is restricted; individual 
teachers and parents cannot purchase them. There are a 
considerable number of books on the market, however, which 
purport to teach “ how to do ” intelligence tests, and it is known 
that these books are sold in large quantities. A survey of these 
books was made, and the best of them selected for use in the 
coaching periods. Certain types of items in this “ best ” book 
were judged to be of little value for coaching purposes, however, 
and the teachers were. asked not to use these types in their teach- 
ing. Thus, by choosing the best book, and omitting the worst 
items, the gains obtained from coaching were likely to be greater 
than those produced by less discriminating use of this kind of 
material. The practice classes were not told the results of their 
weekly tests, nor were the tests “‘ gone over” by the teacher. 
This is common practice with intelligence tests given for record 
card purposes: it minimizes “ teacher-differences ” and is likely 
to give smaller gains than any other method. 


The major results from the experiment can be summarized 
like this: (ij) Mean gains in I.Q. were: control group, 44 
points; coaching group, 6 points; practice group, 11 points. 
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(ii) The more intelligent children made greater gains in the 
control and practice groups, and slightly smaller gains in the 
coaching group. At the 1101.Q. levels the gains were: control, 
54 points ; coaching, 64 points ; practice, 144 points. (iii) There 
was a positive correlation (0-6) between teaching efficiency and 
mean gain from coaching. The better teachers produced 
larger gains than the poorer teachers. (iv) When the results of 
individual children of “ borderline” ability were examined, it 
was found that some made negative gains as the result of 
coaching. (v) In the practice group the expected diminishing 
gains were found from successive tests. The major part of the 
practice effect is obtained from the first four tests. 


The results of this experiment suggest that some of Professor 
Vernon’s recommendations need to be modified. One of the 
advantages of the intelligence test from the selector’s point of 
view is that it tends to reduce differences between schools and 
differences between teachers. “Official” coaching would 
reinstate these differences (see iii above). The gains from the 
kind of coaching carried out by most teachers and parents are 
shown to be very small, particularly at the upper end of the 
ability-range (where it matters) and can easily be swamped by 
the gains from practice. It follows that any authority which 
gives official practice on three or four tests in, say, the six months 
preceding the selection examination can nullify the effect of this 
kind of coaching. By employing adequate security methods, 
and, in addition, by avoiding a stereotyped form of item type 
pattern in selection tests, more effective coaching methods are 
made impossible. 


Individual teachers might note that (a) the mean gain in I[.Q. 
after six weeks’ work was one point or less at the borderline 


(compared with the control group), and (b) that some children 
did worse as a result of coaching. The same amount of time 
spent on teaching arithmetic or English would yield far bigger 
and more certain dividends with those children who are 
** possibles ” rather than “ certainties.” 


STEPHEN WISEMAN. 


School of Education, 
Manchester University. 
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DEFERENCE TO FIGURES 


Sir,—The interest occasioned by Professor Vernon’s articles 
confirming that coaching does influence the calculation of test- 
intelligence, is in many ways symptomatic. As everyone knows, 
and as their own actions have proved, teachers have never been 
in the least doubt on this issue. The interesting thing, surely, 
is that though the consensus of informed opinion has for years 
pointed to this very conclusion, we have had to wait for the 
statistical oracle to speak before “‘ opinion ”’ could be accepted 
as ““ knowledge.” Instead of congratulating themselves on their 
perspicuity in having known all the time, teachers might do 
well to ask why the influence of their own combined convictions 
and experience should have proved so ineffectual in settling an 
argument which Professor Vernon, it seems, has clinched in a 
couple of short articles. 


Respect for the application of scientific techniques to educa- 
tional problems is one thing: kowtowing to it as the only method 
of arriving at a solution is another. Doubtless the awe in 
which most of us stand as regards the findings of educational 
research is largely attributable to the prestige enjoyed by the 
exact sciences. A passion for “ measuring ” is at once the most 
outstanding, and the most limiting, characteristic of educational 
research as we have come to understand it. Without in any 
way upholding common sense and the attitude of mind which 
prefers to rely upon hunches, it is important to point out the 
dangers of developing a mystique in the other direction. Simply 
because it is so essentially an affair of human relationships, 
education must inevitably concern itself with issues upon which 
no mathematical certainty is to be looked for. It would be a 
pity, therefore, if teachers were ever to become so subservient 
as to suppose that they must always suspend judgment, waiting 
upon some deus ex machina, and expecting proofs which are, 
in the nature of things, not likely to be forthcoming. 


W. KENNETH RICHMOND. 
Lecturer in Education. 


The University, Glasgow. 
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HARMFUL EFFECT ON CHILDREN 


Sir,—I would appreciate the opportunity to make one or two 
comments on Mr. John McLeod’s helpful letter on selection tests. 
We would, I feel sure, all endorse his view that selection at 11-plus 
could be better planned, and also his point that the proper use 
of group intelligence tests is for educational guidance purposes, 
not for a once-for-all type of selection test. Yet I still feel that to 
suppose much improvement can result from fiddling with a bad 
system is to blind one’s eyes to the total situation. 

We have to face the fact that the 11-plus examination is not so 
much a selection examination as a machinery for filling the 
grammar schools. Each year the absolute yardstick is not the 
attainment of a certain percentile rank in standardized tests by 
the candidates but the number of grammar school places 
available. Hence, a child who would certainly qualify for a 
grammar school place in one area of the country is doomed to 
failure in another. We have to ask : “ Does the 11-plus test exist 
to select those children of the community who are.capable of 
intensive academic work or does it exist to maintain grammar 
school populations at whatever the local level may be?” The 
answer is that it is talked about as though it were doing the first, 
but is mainly employed for the second purpose. This reality of 
the situation clashes with Mr. McLeod’s principle that the 
selection “ should be fair to everybody.” 

Mr. McLeod’s principle that “there should be no harmful 
effect on the primary school curriculum ” is even more unattain- 
able. If standardized tests are the main basis of selection, as 
Dr. C. M. Fleming rightly insists they must be, then cramming 
for those tests will follow and the proper educational balance of 
the junior school curriculum will be upset. Quite often the 
young children entering the junior school at 7-plus are at once 
graded as “certs,” “‘ doubtfuls,” and “ also-rans”’ in relation 
to the still distant selection examination. Children are highly 
prestige-conscious and much damaging discouragement must 
arise from such early divisions. On the other hand, spacing tests, 
in order gradually to build up a complete record of a child’s 
attainment, although desirable, is not likely to be popular with 
administrators or teachers because they like the decisiveness of 
a once-for-all (or twice-for-all) examination as a help in dealing 
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with parents whose ambitions inevitably exceed the grammar 
school places available. One can fully sympathize with the point 
of view of those whose invidious task it is to make the final 
selections. | 

Finally, there is Mr. McLeod’s principle that “ the method 
should be accurate.’’ The most that can be claimed for the present 
selection system at its best is that it picks right in four cases out 
of five in terms of the ability to cope with a grammar school 
course of those who enter it. No research, so far as I am aware, 
has been conducted to establish how many are rejected who 
would have made good at a grammar school had they had the 
opportunity to do so. 

Thus, to assure the educational future of, say, 15 per cent. of 
the community, we are running all sorts of risks by subjecting 
junior school children to anxiety, strain, undue pressure, narrow- 
ness of curricula, and unnecessary loss of prestige and sense of 
failure in the cases of those least able to bear it. I suggest that the 
price we pay for the limited success is a much too heavy one. There 
are less costly ways of assuring high attainment for our more able 
children. 


JAMES HEMMING. 
24, Otterburn Gardens, 


Isleworth, Middlesex. 


March 14, 1952 


REPLY TO POINTS RAISED 


Sir,—The correspondence provoked by my articles on coaching 
for intelligence tests, together with your own comment, has been 
both helpful and constructive ; but there are a few points which 
call for a reply. I sympathize with Mr. Hemming and others 
who attack the whole system of selection tests, though I am 
doubtful whether it constitutes as serious a strain as he believes 
for more than a small minority of pupils. Professor Valentine’s 
Quota Scheme (which I supported as far back as 1939, in my 
Measurement of Abilities) would be a real step forward. But I 
find it difficult to envisage its application ir areas containing a 
number of very small primary schools. 

Dr. Seth quotes the finding of Yates and Watts at the National 
Foundation for Educational Research that the improvement 
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brought about by extensive coaching was only nine I.Q. points. 
But this was with secondary modern boys, who had been 
familiarized with tests a year or two before. In our experiments 
at the Institute of Education, we obtained precisely the same 
figure ; it was with unsophisticated pupils that the gain reached 
15 or more points. 

Dr. Wiseman’s research at Manchester is of the greatest interest 
since, as he states, most coaching is done with published books 
of tests. His results do not conflict with mine, since I pointed 
out that the transfer effect from coaching on one type of test to 
another is extremely limited. Unfortunately the particular kind 
of intelligence test most widely used, though no longer on public 
sale, is pretty generally available. I agree that more variations in 
test items from year to year would largely nullify the effects of 
unauthorized coaching. 

Finally Mr. Miller asks a specific question regarding apparently 
incompatible views on the relative value of different selection 
instruments. In the Dundee research the best single predictors 
of later secondary school success were the qualifying examination 
and the scaled teachers’ estimates. But the best battery, or 
combination of measures, included the intelligence test. Now in 
this research the qualifying examination was exceptionally 
thorough, and all the pupils were marked by one very experienced 
examiner. Moreover the procedure devised for scaling the 
teachers’ estimates was so elaborate that (so far as I know) no 
authority has ever put it into practice. For these reasons, most 
other researches do confirm Dr. Fleming’s claim that intelligence 
and objective attainment tests provide the most reliable means of 
selection in circumstances where the extraordinary precautions 
taken at Dundee are impracticable. 


PHILIP E. VERNON. 


University of London Institute of Education, 
Malet Street, W.C.1. 
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THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
Their Plan and Purpose 


INTRODUCTION 


I. FOR some two years past the energies and attention of the educa- 
tional world have been largely devoted to the framing and passing of 
the Bill that has now become the Education Act, 1944. The Act 
represents only the framework of a reformed national system of 
education: it is essential to development and progress, but cannot 
of itself guarantee the freshness, imagination and vigour with which 
the life and work of the schools should be infused. 


2. The development plan in its turn is a piece of administrative 
machinery: it will stand as the first working-drawing for the layout 
and build-up of the provision to be made for primary and secondary 
education. When completed—indeed, when it is carried into effect— 
there will still remain the major task—primarily the task of teachers, 
though administrators have their part to play—of ensuring that the 
schools so provided shall fulfil the high purpose indicated in the White 
Paper, “‘ Educational Reconstruction ”’,—*“ to secure for children a 
happier childhood and a better start in life ”’. 


3. The aim, if widely drawn, is clear ; but to attain it will call for closer 
definition of ways, means and methods: we must now “ write the 
vision and make it plain upon tables ”. Not, be it hoped, on tables of 
stone, fixed and immutable, for education is a living growth, and 


educational thought and educational provision, if alive, will grow and 
change. 


4. It is the object of this pamphlet to set out some reflections relating 
planning to purpose in terms, not of the legal “* child ”, but of living 
children. No attempt is made to discuss in detail the content of the 
education to be given, or the handling of the several subjects and 
activities of school curricula. To do so would be wholly inappro- 
priate here and would demand a document of very different compass. * 
All that is offered is some consideration of the objectives of different 
types of education and the conditions necessary to their attainment. 


5. Nor is any claim made of finality for any of the suggestions here 
discussed. It is the desire of the Minister that the central department 
should not hesitate to pool ideas with its partners in the education 
service simply because further experience may later lead to a modifica- 
tion of views once expressed. Change of views may be evidence of 
vitality, not vacillation. 

. te pamphlets will be issued from time to time dealing with particular aspects 
of 1 life or subjects of instruction. 
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6. We are not, of course, planning a new educational edifice on a 
cleared site: the odupaloenl system exists. But the task before us is 
certainly not one just of repair and patching: it is rather one of exten- 
sion and modernising to secure a new structure that, while 
incorporating all that is sound and serviceable in the old, will be full 

adapted and fully equipped to meet the new needs of a post-war world. 
Such an undertaking will take time for its completion, and the adjust- 
ments and developments necessary will differ in different areas 
according to the resources already available in their existing provision. 
Inevitably, too, while the new structure is going up, many temporary 
expedients may have to be adopted to solely immediate requirements. 


7. Thus the problems created by the new Act will vary from place to 
place and so will their solutions, and they will lead in time to new 
developments hitherto untried. The changes and the advances now 
to be made constitute a challenge to all engaged in the education 
service to discover the best possible ways of giving effect to the 
intentions of the Act. There are no neat solutions of universal 
application to the problems that will arise ; there is no panacea for our 
educational growing pains. Local initiative and experiment will be 
more than ever necessary if the Act is to fructify fully in all the different 
parts, with their varying conditions, of England and Wales. 


8. Above all, ideas and experience must be put into a common stock 
for the assistance of the whole service. To that common stock it is 
hoped that the following pages may make some little contribution. 


. 
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I PRIMARY EDUCATION 


9. Primary education, as defined in the Act, covers the age-range 
from two to eleven or twelve, though attendance at school is not 
rr before the age of five. Within this range, the educational 
needs of children depend more on age than on any other consideration, 
and experience shows that these can best be met by schools which 
provide for a limited age-range and concentrate on the formulation 
and practice of techniques specially suited to it. | 


10. For this reason, primary education presents none of those problems 
of organisation due to doubts about differences of aim or content that 
confront us at the secondary stage. Already we know tolerably well 
what good primary education should be: three stages of growth and 
development are recognised in the primary period, represented by _ 
three types of school—nursery, infant and junior schools. These 

schools, as we now find them at their best, have proved sound instru- 
ments for their purpose. Though there will continue to be room 
for the exercise of initiative and imagination in the further develop- 
ment of method and technique, what is required in the main is a 
levelling up to the standards of the best in terms of accommodation, 
staffing and equipment, coupled with a general reduction, as soon as 
possible, in the size of classes. WR. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


11. Provision for the nursery age, two to five years, according to the 
needs of their areas, will, under the Act, become a duty of local 
education authorities, and form part of the national system. To assess 
needs, consideration must be given to the purpose or purposes which 
nursery schools are to fulfil. 


12. Originally nursery schools were started as an antidote to unsatis- 
factory home conditions; to provide a suitable environment and 
proper care and training for little children whose home circumstances 
did not, and could not, provide them. These considerations will still 
apply ; indeed, the for nursery schools will remain acute while 
= housing shortage exists and while young married women are 
required in industry or continue to seek employment. Authorities will, 
therefore, need to determine in which districts it is most urgent to | 
provide nursery education. The congested districts of large towns, 
and all areas built up with large blocks of flats or tenement housing, 
will clearly have a first claim, owing to their lack of the fresh air and 
space for free movement so necessary for young children. It must, of 
course, be recognised that the completion of the full nursery school 
programme for the country as a whole will take time, since the provi- 
sion of schools for children of compulsory school age will demand 


urgent priority. 
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13. Few people would now contend that nursery schools exist solely 
to make good deficiencies in the home, and that they will cease to 
serve a purpose as new and better houses materialise and parents are 
better able to look after their children. The values of good nursery 
training are of much wider application. Given a good home’and all 
that those words connote, the young child may no doubt find in the 
home environment much of what he requires in his early years. But 
few homes can provide all his needs, especially on the social side. 
The nursery school should be looked upon as an extension of the 
home, and the relationship of the school to the home is a vital one. 


14. Good family life is the most stabilising influence in a child’s 
up-bringing, and any external provision should help to preserve and, 
in some cases, to build up that family life. The nursery school sets 
out to do this by retaining many of the qualities of home, having close 
contact with the mother and sharing with her knowledge and under- 
standing of the children, and enabling her to run her home with a 


treater degree of comfort and giving her the opportunity to live a 
uller life., 


15. The aim of the nursery school is threefold—to provide the medical 
care which such young children need ; a training in good habits and 
tight behaviour, and an environment in which they can learn the things 
appropriate to their age. Thus it provides a variety of play activities, 
manipulative, creative and imaginative, and opportunities for the 
activity required for a child’s bodily development. Opportunities, 
too, are provided for the children to gain experience of the common 
properties of the things they see about them ; to acquire skill and show 
enterprise in dealing with them, and to use language by“talking to 
each other and to grown-up people. 


16. By two ycars of age or so children have usually reached the stage 
at which they need companionship and experience beyond those which 
their mothers alone can provide. They are ready to spend a part of 
the day with a larger group in conditions which, while retaining many 
of the qualities of home, can provide experience of the give-and-take 
of life. At the same time the nursery group must be small enough for 
whoever is in charge to know each child as a separate personality and 
to give him the individual attention that he needs—to both his physical 
and mental growth and social adjustment. Margaret MacMillan said, 
** Educate every child as if he were your own.” 


17. The size of the nursery school community affects, therefore, every 
aspect of a child’s development. Little children are very susceptible 
to infectious diseases, and if brought together in large numbers the risk 
of infections is increased. Again, they find it difficult to develop a 


ood social sense in a group which is too large, in which they become ~ 


ost. This difficulty may express itself either in shyness and bewilder- 
ment, or alternatively, in aggressiveness, showing that the child’s 
first step away from home has been made too hard for him. 
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18. All this points to the advantages of the small independent nursery 
school for, say, 40 children, 10 of whom might be under 3 years of 
age, with simple buildings in which, within certain limitations, the 
children are free to wander, and a garden in which they can play 
freely or enjoy the benefit of sleep in the open. With larger sianiliers 
the school inevitably becomes less homelike and there is a danger of 
losing sight of the individual child who, in turn, fails to find the 
secure and intimate atmosphere that the nursery school should give. 


19. It may well be impracticable in some cases to adhere to such 
limits, but at least it should be recognised that the further the nursery 
school departs from them, the less effectively will it be able to discharge 
its true functions. The disadvantages of the larger school can to some 
extent be overcome as suggested by Margaret MacMillan in her book, 
“ The Nursery School,” by organising the children in separate groups 
of some 40 each, each group being a self-contained unit. 


20. There is some opinion in favour of the small, independent nursery 
school retaining its children up to the age of 7 without admitting any 
children over the age of 5, and a few such schools have been established. 
Some further experiments on these lines will help to determine 
whether they do in fact assist or hamper the proper development of 
both groups, those under and those over 5. 


21. The Education Act recognises nursery classes, attached to infant 
schools which admit children of 5, as an alternative form of nursery 
provision where independent nursery schools are judged inexpedient. 
Where it is agreed that the nursery class is the most appropriate provi- 
sion very careful consideration must be given to the suitability of the 
accommodation, the staffing, and the arrangements for physical care. 
It is not contemplated that children under 3 should be admitted to 
nursery classes (as they have been during the war years). In general 
the conditions and arrangements of the nursery classes should be as 
similar as possible to those outlined above for the independent nursery 
school and the special-needs of the under 5’s must be safeguarded. 


22. In rural areas the provision of nursery education will be less easy 
to secure. ‘The problem cannot be solved simply by attaching children 
under 5 to the youngest class in the village school without any special 
arrangements for their care and welfare. Given sufficient room for 
children under 5, the appointment of a competent helper for a separate 
nursery group of, say, 1o or more children might do much to ensure 
that these young children shall have their own routine and activities, 
and shall not be obliged to remain still and quiet, in a state of unnatural 
repression, to avoid disturbance to the older ones. In some parts of 
the countryside, where there are several’schools within a small area, 
it may be possible, when the distances permit, to convert one school 
into a nursery school, and the others into infant or junior schools. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS 


23. For most children the infant school is their first introduction to 
school, though doubtless more and more children, as time goes on, 
will have first attended nursery schools or classes. Like the nursery, 
the infant school gives special attention to physical care and training 
in good habits, and, again like the nursery school, it must provide 
opportunities for the free play which is the very breath of life to little 
children. It must also give even fuller opportunities for the children 
to find, by their own experiments, solutions to the numerous problems 
which arise from their direct acquaintance with objects and the 
relations of these to one another. This will entail arranging not only 
individual work for the children, but also co-operative work for small 
groups, who can do things wer a with zest, freely talking together 
about what oe are doing. It is only thus, by physical activity and 
by expressing themselves in language, that little children will learn to 
think in any real sense of the word, and that reading, writing and 
arithmetic will begin to appear as skills they would like to acquire and 
as something which they dnd of genuine interest. 


24. The common practice in this country has been to separate the 
infant school both from the nursery and junior school wherever the 
number of children makes this reasonable. Doubts have, however, 
been expressed whether the first years of a child’s school life should 
be subject to such frequent changes, and some people have advocated 
the combined nursery and infant school, and others the combined 
infant and junior school. There are also the experimental nursery 
schools to which reference has already been made which retain their 
children up to the age of 7 without admitting any children over the 
age of 5. These various groupings, though they present significant 
differences of outlook and practice, possess the common feature of 
ier for a wider age-range than separate nursery, infant and 
junior schools, thereby minimizing changes of school. But it must 
not be overlooked that a period which seems short to the adult may 
be very long to the child and that between the ages of 2 and 8 children 
change and develop extremely rapidly, and that a change of environ- 
ment may be a direct stimulus to development. 


25. It can safely be said that the great progress which infant schools 
have made would never have been ‘dente if they had not had a 
separate existence, enabling the teachers to devote all their energies to 
studying the problems of infants’ education. Small children under 7 
have their own special needs and require teaching and handling in a 
special way: they are better away from older and bigger children, 
who, by the mere fact that they are older and bigger, tend to be 
considered the more important element in a school containing infants 
and juniors together. Where, therefore, the infant school can be 
separated from the junior school there is everything to be said in 
favour of separating it. This will not always be as numbers 
may not justify a separate headmistress a separate building. If, 
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however, the number of infants is not less than 80-100 a separate 
department may be regarded as advisable and justified. 


26. There is the question, which arises only in urban areas, how big 
an infant school can be without being too big. Though children who 
have reached the age of 5 are not so easily bewildered by large numbers 
as those of nursery age, an infant school can easily be too large, and 
some undoubtedly exist which would be better split into two schools, 
ot even three. It is here that most children learn to be self-reliant and 
independent, and they do so more easily in a school that is not over- 
large. When several hundreds of young children are brought 
together in a large building they almost of necessity have to be mar- 
shalled and regimented. A total of some 200 is quite large enough 
for normal working, and 300 should seldom, if ever, be exceeded. 


JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


27. The development of reorganisation in recent years, concentrating 
as it has done very largely on better provision for the seniors, has 
diverted attention from the needs of the junior school. The juniors 
have, in fact, too often had to make do with the accommodation 
available after the seniors have been dealt with. But reorganisation 
should be to the advantage of juniors and seniors alike and the 
requirements of both should equally be kept in mind. 


28. The aim of the junior school will be to make the fullest use of the 
lively interest of children at this stage in their own personal achieve- 
ments and their active curiosity about the world around them; a 
curiosity and interest that can stimulate them to master, among other 
things, the elementary difficulties of reading, writing and arithmetic 
as they are required for dealing with simple everyday matters that 
concern them. For these reasons the curriculum must be thought of 
“in terms of activity and experience rather than of knowledge to be 
acquired and facts to be stored.” This will entail continual departure 
from the traditional methods of class-instruction in favour of individual 
work in acquiring particular skills, and in project activities pursued 
in groups. Differences between child and child both in general 
ability and in specific aptitudes will begin to show themselves more 
clearly during this period, and the curriculum must provide for them. 


29. In the junior school the children have already had their introduc- 
tion to school life and are not yet divided, as at the secon stage, 
over a variety of courses. ‘The future scholar, the future ician, 
the potential artist, musician, craftsman or artisan, all are together in 
the same school, learning the same subjects and — the same 
activities. Their capacities will be very various, and it is for the school 
to bring out the best from each. 


30. It is a mistake to think of the junior school as primarily a place of 
preparation: at this stage the development of individual capacity is 
the decisive issue, and the child’s possible future career is relatively 
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unimportant in determining the education he should receive. Children 

of this age have their special interests and characteristics, and they have 

a tight to an education appropriate to these, irrespective of any claims 
¢ by a later stage of their schooling. 


31. The truth of this is being increasingly recognised, and, as the 

‘special place” examinations are replaced by improved 
methods of determining for children the kind of secondary education 
best suited to their aptitudes and abilities, the junior schools will be 
enabled to develop an education at once wider and less formal than 
it has commonly been hitherto. More stress will be laid on promoting 


the physical well-being of the children, on developing their own. 
pays ping 


interest in, and knowledge of, their environment, and on learning how 
to do things as well as learning from books. 


32. In the largest junior schools children have generally been organised 
according to their ability in the “‘ 3 R’s ”, and in so far as this has made 
it ible to modify the pace in these subjects to suit the quicker or 
the slower children, the larger school has had an advantage over the 
smaller. It should, however, be borne in mind that grading on this 
basis may not in future appear so desirable as it does now, and that 
junior schools may not always be organised throughout in classes of 
approximately equal size: it would be a mistake, therefore, to relate 
size too closely to the possibility of grading the pupils according to 
their ability in the basic school subjects. A school of about 350 
children will probably be found to be the largest size desirable for good 
normal working. 


RURAL PROBLEMS 


33. Special problems will arise in country schools. Many of these, 
though “all age” schools, are very small already, and with the 
transfer of the seniors to secondary schools will become smaller still. 
It is often difficult to decide on the best course to take with the children 
who are left. Wherever possible, it is undoubtedly best that young 
children, at any rate those below the age of 8, should attend schools 
near their homes. They cannot walk so far as older children and a 
bus-ride to school, even with proper supervision, is not a thing which 
all parents would welcome for children of this age. The best village 
schools for junior children have been very successful and have had a 
eke and intimate atmosphere which no one would wish to see 
ightly thrown away. Nor must it be gt heaag that if it is an advan- 


tage to the child to have a school in the village, it is also an advanta 
to the village. e 


Ww 


4. Local authorities will need to take into account not only the 

present numbers in attendance but the number that may be expected 
in future. When, therefore, the question arises, as it]is 

bound to arise, of ves ta, nag very seal schools, of remedyin 
ious and frequent defects as lack of water supply, primitive 
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sanitation and insufficient playground, which may entail rebuilding on 
a new site, authorities will wish to consider the arguments in favour 
of transporting even young children to other country schools offering 
adequate amenities. 


35. These arguments are not based merely on economy. It is not 
always easy to staff the very small and remote school satisfactorily. 
Even if the teachers overcome the difficulty which they frequently 
experience, of finding suitable accommodation in or near the village, 
remoteness and all that it may entail are still deterrents to many. 
The concentration of children in larger units, not necessarily very 
large, often means a saving of staff, and the demands that have now to 
be met—the raising of the school-leaving age, and reduction in the 
size of classes—combined with the shortage of trained teachers will 
make it necessary to use the teacher force available to the best advan- 
tage. The development of rural transport has worked great changes 
in village life and in the villagers’ attitude to making journeys. It is 
already a common thing, and it will become general in future, for the 
older children to travel to school, and where this is an established 
ptactice, parents are less opposed than formerly to the transport of 
even young children to school. Such concentration is not, however, 
desirable, and whenever it is reasonably possible these children should 
have their school close to their homes. At the same time the one- 
teacher school is also undesirable: the age-range of the pupils in 
such a school is usually too wide for one teacher to cover successfully, 
and if she should be off duty for any reason the children’s interests 
suffer. 


TRANSFER TO AND FROM THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


36. The nature of the change from the infant to the junior school is 

more important than the exact age of the child when transfer takes 

place. This was strongly emphasised by the Consultative Committee 

in the following passage in their report “‘ The Primary School” : 
“If... the existing difference between the teaching methods in vogue in 
the two schools can be carefully shaded off, there is no reason based on psycho- 
logy why promotion should not be made at about the age of seven instead of 
the later age of eight as some recent educationists have suggested.” 

The Committee said again in a later passage: | 


“ Under these conditions ” (i.e. careful correlation of methods) “ there is no 
“etaalicy ap tg romotion from the infant school should not be made 
een the ages of seven and eight.” 


37. This view has, on the whole, been accepted and may be expected 
to be the general rule. Thete may be exceptions to it, for sufficient 
reasons, but it should not be forgotten that a general transfer age of 
between 8 and 9 means that some children will be 9 and many others 
nearly 9 before they enter the junior school. At this age children 
should have out-grown the atmosphere of the infant school : 
Transfer has sometimes been fixed at the age of 8 to avoid an unduly 
large junior school by reducing its age-range: this may, however, 
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result in too large an infant school, and in such cases the right course 
may be to make two junior schools. 


38. The general transfer from primary to secondary education between 
the age of 11 and 12, now the almost universal practice, is confirmed 
by the definition of junior and senior pupil in Section 114 (1) of the 
Education Act, 1944. 


Il SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GENERAL 


39. Up to this point the path of the planner is comparatively straight- 
forward: what is required in the primary field is to secure in sufficient 
numbers, and of a satisfactory quality, schools to provide education 
of three types—nursery, infant, junior—each type related to a definite 
range. Normally there is no question here of different kinds of 
ucation within the same age-range. The educational dietary 
ass at this stage, though demanding continued experiment, is 
roadly the same for all children belonging to the same age-group. 


40. Very different is the prospect presented by the secondary field. 
Here there is a demand, and properly a demand, for a nicer adjustment 
of course or curriculum to the ing abilities and aptitudes, the 
wishes and the future requirements of the pupils. Even so, there will 
throughout be a common aim and some common elements—certain 
basic subjects taken in common—though these, more particularly in 


the later years, will be handled and presented differently in different 
cases, 


41. The secondary stage exposes more acutely a root problem of 
educational organisation—how best to reconcile due regard to the 
individual with the necessity for dealing with him or her in groups— 
i.e, in classes or schools—a necessity due not to administrative conve- 
nience or considerations of economy, but to the fact that living and 
learning together is an essential element in education. As children 
grow up, the more widely are they found to differ in general ability 
and in their individual interests and aptitudes. It is, therefore, of 
first importance that there should be a sufficient choice of courses, 
and that within each school there should be variety in the subjects of 
the curriculum and in the methods of teaching. 


42. Nevertheless, there will be a unity of purpose. Every secondary 
school will have the responsibility of training its —_ in body, mind 
and spirit. While reinforcing the eatlier and more rudimentary 
training already received in intellectual exactitude and conscientious- 
ness, it will introduce its pupils, according to their capacity, to wider 
fields of literature, music and art, and to the achievements of civilisation 
in politics, science and crafts ip. One essential is training to 
speak and write the mother tongue clearly and well; to read it and 
listen to it with understanding. 
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43. vy the time they leave school the boys and girls should feel some 
confidence in their growing powers and should have found enjoyment 
in some activity or branch of knowledge likely to be of permanent 
interest to them. They should know what it is to use their own 
initiative and what it is to co-operate with others for a common 
urpose; they should have acquired an a jation of seemliness in 
taste and conduct and that sense of self-respect which, whatever 
his work, impels the possessor to give to it the best that he has to give. 
With such training they will be prepared to play their part in the larger 
community of which they will later become responsible members. 
44. The term “ secondary ”, hitherto attached to a type of school, is 
by the new Act transferred to a stage of education. Whereas at the 
present time there are some half a million pupils in grant-aided 
“* secondary ” schools, all children from the age of 11-++ are now to 
receive a secondary education, extending later to the age of 16. The 
figure of some half million pupils in “ secondary” schools must be 
replaced in our thinking by some two-and-a-half to three million pupils 
receiving secondary education. 


45. We have in fact a new genus of secondary education which has 
already developed a variety of species—different types of post-primary 
education, represented by the senior or modern school, the technical* 
school and the grammar school. These three broad types, now at 
very different stages of development, are intended to meet the differing 
needs of different pupils. ese differing needs will still require to 
be satisfied, and it may be assumed that these broad types furnish the 
point of departure for further development. Indeed, it is only from 
** what is ” that we can proceed to “ what might be”. The task to 
be tackled is to build up from these somewhat diverse elements a 
coherent system of secondary education; a task rendered none the 
easier by reason of the influences of established ideas and traditions 
and the antithesis so often falsely drawn between the terms vocational 
and non-vocational. :; 


46. The first problem will then be to decide what provision shoul 
be made for each of these three broad types. It has been suggested 
that this can be determined by a percentage formula based on the 
normal distribution of different kinds of ability. Such a formula may 
be a useful general check or guide, but can hardly be of universal 
application. The conditions and requirements of different areas will 
vary, and planning on any too rigid or predetermined basis is open to 
objection. Secondary education in an area should be envisaged as a 
whole consisting of different types, the balance between which may be 
altered as the needs of pupils, the wishes of parents and local require- 
ments become clearer in course of time. Fundamentally we have to. 
select schools for children not children for schools. 


47. For reasons which will appear in what follows, there are good 
grounds for thinking that, taking the country as a whole, there is no 


* This term covers schools of the kind now known as junior technical and junior 
commercial schools and junior art departments, 
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case for increasing the present intake to secondary courses of ‘the 
grammat school type. Indeed, it is reasonable to suggest that it might 
with advantage to many children be somewhat reduced, without 
prejudicing recruitment to the careets for which it gives the most 
suitable preparation. On the other hand, there is without any doubt 
ample scope for a very substantial increase in the provision made for 

coutses broadly described as technical. Even so, such 
provision will be far from covering the whole field or meeting the 
diversity of needs that have to be met. Fora large majority of children 
the most suitable secondary education will be provided in modern 
schools. 


48. The most urgent reform to which the development plan must be 
addressed is the completion of “ Hadow ” reorganisation. So long 
as all-age schools continue, it cannot be claimed that either the junior 
children in them are receiving an adequate primary education or that 
the senior children are receiving a proper secondary education. To 
raise the leaving age for them will be little more than a gesture. It 
may be that in some areas special interim expedients will have to be 
adopted for these children which will be superseded as the develop- 
ment plan matures, but in one way or another this problem must be 
faced and given the first call on our available resources. 


SECONDARY (GRAMMAR) EDUCATION 


49. We turn now to examine a little more closely the main types of 
secondary education as they now exist and as they may be developed. 
When the new county and municipal secondary schools came into 
being after the Education Act of 1902, they tended not unnaturally to 
adopt the traditional outlook of the older grammar schools, and were, 
indeed, in early days encouraged to do so by the regulations of the 
central department. They thus came to follow a curriculum related 
to university standards, and directed primarily to the service of Church 
and State and to the professions. Along these lines they have achieved 
retharkable success in establishing worthy traditions and sound 
standards of scholarship which it is essential to retain. No develop- 
ments on other fronts must be allowed to obscure the country’s need 


for men and women of learning, the foundations for which must be 
laid in the secondary schools. 


so. But during the forty years of the development of these schools 
conditions have been changing. That the county and municipal 
secondary schools should have followed the grammar school tradition 
was not unreasonable when the conception of extending secondary 
education was to open up a way for the comparatively selected few to 
receive the education and training that would fit them for the profes- 
sional and comparable walks in life. But the first small trickle soon 
became a considerable stream, with a rapid expansion of this type of 
educational pelo to meet an ever-growing demand for an educa- 
tion believed to lead to, what are regarded as the safer, cleaner and 
pleasanter jobs in life. In any case this was the only recognised 
secondary education available. | 
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51. A new situation has thus been created, the full implications of 
which have hardly yet been generally appreciated. Whereas in 1913 
the number of pupils in grant-aided secondary (grammar) schools was 
some 174,000, this number had in 1938 risen to 470,000, and is now 
estimated at about half a million. But, according to the last published 
Statistics (1938), 40 per cent. of the leavers from these schools had not 
taken the school certificate examination, which has been regarded as 
the normal test which reasonably intelligent children might be expected 
to pass who had pursued a secondary school education up to 16, and 
a considerable number (some 25 per cent.) were actually withdrawn 
before reaching the age of 16. 


52. From time to time steps have been taken to modify examination 
requirements and with them the curriculum, in an endeavour to secure 
that a larger proportion of the pupils should actually complete this 
secondary course. But only comparatively recently has the question 
been raised whether the issue does not lie further back, and whether 
this kind of education is in fact not that best adapted to the needs and 
capacities of an appreciable proportion of the pupils now receiving it. 


53. There is a further point, too, that relates directly to the health and 
welfare of. our national life. The education thus provided leads 
mainly to the clerical and black-coated occupations. It finds little 
natural outlet on the industrial side. Under the present system, the 
children who are judged to be the abler and brighter have been trans- 
ferred to the secondary schools at the age of 11++-. ‘Their ability has 
thus been drawn very largely into professional, clerical and office 
occupations. Industry on the production and manufacturing side 
has to that extent been deprived of its reasonable share of the national 
talent—a loss which a country so highly industrialised as this cannot 
afford to carry. 


54. Behind this development lie sociological factors—the fact that 
clerical as opposed to industrial employment is commonly held in 
higher esteem and is more eagerly sought by those who have a choice 
of their work in life. The reason is not solely a preference for the 
black-coat of the office over the boiler suit of the workshop. So far 
as young people themselves are concerned, particularly in these days 
of machinery, there is little doubt that many prefer, or would prefer, 
a practical walk in life. The “ superiority ”, or supposed superiority, 
of the black-coated occupations rests no doubt in the main on the fears, 
deep-seated in the minds of parents, and not absent from the minds 
of the young people themselves, of the insecurity which in the past 
has so often ‘hes found attaching to indytrial employment. In 
general, it would be true to say that in bad times the man at the bench 
is stood off more quickly than the man at the desk. 


55. With the extension of national insurance and a greater feeling of 
social security, such considerations as these will come to have less 
weight, and “ grammar” school education be ag sy 
future in preference to other types which for many chi a 
substantial majority of children, are probably far better adapted to 
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their real aptitudes, and more closely related to the world in which 
they will be living. Having regard to the fact that already the existing 
schools provide a grammar school education for a considerable 
number of pupils who clearly cannot derive full benefit from it, it is 
reasonable to suggest that at present, taking the country as a whole, 
there is no occasion to extend this type of secondary education. 


56. New buildings and extensions will doubtless be required to provide 
proper accommodation for many existing schools, or to meet mave- 
ments of population: in some areas, too, the existing provision of 
this type a be insufficient, but in others it is already certainly 
excessive, and many children would benefit by being diverted in future 
to a different form of secondary course. At the same time it must not 
be forgotten that there may also be a number of children well suited 
_ for the grammar school course, who under present conditions, often 
for economic teasons, either do not transfer to it, or, if they do, are 
unable to continue in it or to complete it. 


57. Apart from making good any actual deficiencies, where such exist, 
what is wanted in the main now is to secure that a larger proportion 
of the pupils shall derive the full benefit of the grammar school course 
by continuing their school life up to 18. The war has thrown into 
sharper relief our shortage of persons with higher qualifications, 
cularly in science, and from more than one quarter the view has 
ressed that in future the requirements of this country will call 
for a substantial increase in the out-turn of those who have successfully 
completed courses, in wide variety, of university and comparable 
standard. There are signs, too, of an increased desire among the 
professions for recruits of greater maturity which the full course to 
17 or 18 can secure. 


58. The grammar schools can approach the future with a sense of solid 
achievement behind them and with an assurance that they still have a 
vital part to play. At the same time the provision of alternative 
courses of secondary education will offer the opportunity, and, indeed, 
impose the duty, of re-examining the distinctive aims and methods of 
the grammar school course which must be adapted to meet the dual 

roblem of providing a coherent and unified programme of studies 
or pupils from the age of 11 to 18, and at the same time a course as 
reasonably complete as is possible for those pupils who will continue 
to leave at 16, 


SECONDARY (TECHNICAL) EDUCATION 


59. Although the term secondary has hitherto been attached to a 

rticular type of school, other post-primary schools have been deve- 
elie which are now to be given their due recognition in the 
secondary system and to take their place there alongside the grammar 
schools. These other schools at present fall into two main categories 
—the junior technical schools of various types, how well established 
but on a wholly insufficient scale, and the senior or modern school 
which is only now in the early stages of its development. 
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60. The junior technical school, excellent though the quality is of the 
education and training that it offers, has not so far been developed at 
all extensively. In 1938, the total provision covered no more than 
31,248 pupils distributed as follows: 


Technical and Trade schools 20,551 
Commercial schools, 735° 
Nautical Training schools 867 
Junior Art departments 2,480 


There has been a substantial increase since then, but it is clear that 
there is a long distance still to travel before reaching that expansion 
of the more realistic and practical type of post-primary education which 
was recommended on educational grounds by the Spens Report on 
Secondary Education. 


61. The typical junior technical school at present is that for boys, in | 
which the education is related to future employment in the constructive 
trades—engineering and building. Over 15,000 boys were in these 
schools in 1938. The character and scope of these schools are often 
misunderstood: indeed, the schools are too little known. Where 
= exist they have gained the confidence of parents and employers, 
and have impressed the observer with the purposive vigour of the 
education they provide. Their freedom from the ties of any external 
examination has, no doubt, contributed to their vitality and successful 
development. | 


62. “ Why then ”, it may be asked, “ has an education of such quality 
not progressed further ” ? In the first place the normal age of recruit- 
ment has been 13—a second creaming from the elementary school 
after the main transfer to secondary schools at 11-++-. The technical 
school has thus come to be regarded by many as something rather 
second-best—a school for the child who fails to secure admission to 
a grammar school. Secondly, there is the suspicion that still lingers 
in some quarters, that this kind of education has a vocational or 
ae pp element which means that it is not a truly sound and 
iberal secondary education. Lastly, in many instances the schools 
themselves have been accorded conditions of accommodation and 
other amenities which fall substantially below the standards looked for 
in the good grammar school. 


63. Under the new Act these disabilities should disappear. Some 
missionary work will, however, be necessary, icularly among 
parents, to remove the misapprehensions that still persist as to the 
nature and scope of this type of secondary education. Nothing, of 
course, could be further from the truth than the idea that it is in any 
sense narrowly vocational. Its aim is not to produce little engineers 
or builders nicely adjusted to strict industrial requirements, but rather, 
through the interest created by a curriculum with a broad relation to 
future careers, to send out pupils equipped with a good general 
education that will stand them in eine stead in whatever occupation 
they may enter, and will certainly enable them to embrace skilled 
employment with interest and competence. 
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64. The existing schools, largely related to the engineering and 
building industries, have shown what can be achieved by this type of 
secondary education : further development must be expected to cover 
a wider front and not to be confined to highly industrialised areas. 
Any industry which rests on a sufficient body of science and craft skill 
can serve as a focal point round which to build up the practical type 
of secondary education envisaged by the Spens Committee—‘“‘a 
liberal education with science and its applications as the core and 
inspitation ”’. 


65. Particular attention may be drawn to the needs of agriculture and 
agricultural engineering, which offer a wealth of material on which a 
suitable and lively course can be based. The new importance attaching 
to the maintenance of a highly skilled agriculture in this country 
a prep: the need to attract boys and girls to the agricultural life 
and to equip them to appreciate and to use the ever-increasing applica- 
tions of scientific knowledge and method in this sphere. 


66. Single schools may well centre their work on a particular industry, 
more especially if locally it absorbs a large number of recruits. In 
other cases it may be found possible to combine a variety of interests 
in the same school, to be pursued by different groups or streams. 
Nor must the needs of girls be forgotten: the field of employment 
for women in industry is rapidly widening and the possibilities 
of this more practical education in the case of girls have yet to 
be explored. 


67. The trade schools, each of which has based its curriculum very 
largely on the technique of a single trade, are few in number. Within 
their terms of reference they have operated successfully, but they have 
suffered a serious disadvantage from their small size. For the most 
part they deal with very s numbers, ranging from as few as 15 or 
20 to something under 100 pupils. Quite apart from inevitable 
difficulties of staffing, they cannot provide a genuine school life with 
the good companionship of a reasonable school community. Nor is 
it easy to reconcile the somewhat narrowly vocational objective at 
which they aim with the fuller content of a secondary education as it 


should be for pupils up to 16. The whole grace moxie oe 
ment vocational training needs, in fact, to be r ined in relation 


to the new set-up of secondary education and the prospective require- 
ments of industry. It seems likely that these schools will find their 
proper place in the educational system by raising the age of er to 
the statutory leaving age, and adjusting the content and length of the 
course accordingly. 


68. What has been said of the junior technical school is equally true 
of the junior commercial school, which has already been meeting a 
clearly established need and helping to develop a sound secondary 
course round activities and interests drawn from the realms of com- 
merce. There is no doubt that ok of this type of education 
can be expanded with advantage, and that commercial employment can 
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absorb a considerably greater output. On no account, however, must 
the main purpose of such schools be regarded as the giving of a training 
primarily in shorthand and typewriting. The acquisition of these two 
skills must not be allowed in any way to dominate the course, though 
introduced judiciously in the final years and closely linked with other 
subjects, they can in a good school give a healthy sense of purpose and , 
precision to the whole curriculum. 


69. The secondary education now provided in a number of junior 
att departments calls for some comment. There is no doubt that 
there are a number of children of marked artistic aptitude whose 
special interests may well form the basis of their education. In some 
areas, particularly where there are industries in which design is an 
important element, it may be found desirable to organise a school or 
schools in which the work is associated specifically with the arts and 
crafts. If, however, the numbers of pupils for whom such a course 
would be appropriate are likely to be limited, provision may be made 
for them more effectively as a group within a larger school unit. 


yo. The case for secondary (technical) education, and for its substantial 
expansion, does not rest simply on the success it achieves in preparing 
its pupils to enter on skilled employment with good prospects of 
advancement. It is true that the products of these schools have 
already proved a most valuable source of supply to industry and 
commerce, a supply which needs to be greatly increased if we are to 
maintain and carry forward our standard of skill in craftsmanship and 
of commercial efficiency. This form of secondary education, however, 
need not fear to stand on its own merits, irrespective of any such 
consideration, as an education broad and realistic, related specifically 
to the industrial and commercial environment of to-day. 


71. There is good reason to think that there will be a number of pupils 
in these schools who would form a new and very valuable stream for 
further education and subsequently for posts of responsibility in 
industry. Possibilities of development in this direction should be 
carefully watched, and if the conditions are judged to be favourable, 
pupils should be encouraged to continue their full-time education up 
to the age of about 18, usually with a view to entry into a major 
technical college (or in some cases to a university), whether with or 
without an intervening period of industrial experience. This source 
of supply would do much to remedy the shortage of persons with 
higher qualifications in technology. 


72. The essential features of the secondary (technical) course at the 
outset will be that it caters for children of 11-16 selected on the basis 
of their general intelligence and special interests and aptitudes ; that 
it is wide and liberal and gives full scope to the development of native 
talents, and that its activities in the later years are not only related to 
industrial or commercial occupations, but on the technical side are 
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handled by teachers with practical experience of industrial or com- 
mercial life. We are, however, in effect ae up a new field, the 
full possibilities of which must be learned by experience. 


73. As with other forms of secondary education, the school unit 
devoted to education of the technical types must be of sufficient size 
to offer an adequate community life. In sparsely populated districts, 
the alternatives of boarding or of combination with other types of 
secondary course should be adopted rather than the formation of school 
groups which are too small to provide a genuine secondary education. 


74. A word ot two must be added on the question of accommodation. 
Many of the existing junior technical schools have been housed inside 
technical colleges and regarded as junior departments. With an age 
of entry at 11 instead of 13, and having regard to the increasing day- 
time demands on the technical colleges, it will be in the interests of 
both school and college to provide the school with its own premises, 
designed and adapted foe secondary education, so that the special needs 
of adolescents can be fully met undisturbed by other considerations. 
At the same time association with the senior technical, commercial or 
art institutions should be maintained both through.suitable interchange 
of staff, and by using wherever it is appropriate, the special equipment 
and facilities which the senior institutions possess. 


SECONDARY (MODERN) EDUCATION 


75. We come now to the secondary (modern) school which will 
provide the secondary education of the majority of the nation’s 
children. The best of the present senior or central schools point the 
way along which the secondary (modern) schools of the future will 
develop, and have, indeed, anticipated something of the scope and 
character these schools may be expected to achieve. But we are as 
yet only at the beginning; just as the senior and central schools 
constituted a surprising advance on the upper “standards” and 
“ higher tops ” of elementary schools out of which they grew, so the 
secondary (modern) schools with a higher leaving age, smaller forms 
and adequate accommodation, may be expected to develop far beyond 
the present senior schools. 


76. After all, the senior schools are a comparatively new of school: 
most of them were established after the publication of the Hadow 
Report in 1926, which first introduced the name modern school. 
They have grown up within the old statutory field of elementary 
education, and subject to the limitations that this has imposed. As 
indicated earlier, in many areas reorganisation is far from complete and 
large numbers of senior children are still in all-age schools. It must, 
therefore, be emphasised that the first and most urgent task confronting 
authorities in the planning and reform of their secondary system is to 
— their provision of secondary (modern) schools and to remove 
the handicaps and disadvantages from which the education of senior 
pupils under present conditions too often unhappily suffers. If 
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modern schools are to win general recognition as the secondary schools 
to which the majority of children will proceed, all these disadvantages 
must be removed as rapidly as possible. 


77. The Dear as that the modern schools offer are generally too 
little understood and too little appreciated: they have their own 
contribution, and a vital contribution, to make to the development of 
secondary education. Free from the pressures of any external 
examination, these schools can work out the best and liveliest forms of 
secondary education suited to their pupils. It is essential that they 
should retain this invaluable freedom which the best of their prede- 
cessors have used to such advantage, and should be enabled to umes 
along the lines they themselves feel to be right. 


78. It has to be remembered that in these schools will be a considerable 
number of children whose future employment will not demand any 
measure of technical skill or knowledge. As the mechanisation of 
industry increases, while there will still be an increasing need for the 
highest skills in the equipment and running of production and manu- 
facture, there will be a growing field of routine and repetitive process 
work. This will present a definite educational problem. There are 
large numbers of persons who find in their work the mental stimulus 
and the creative satisfaction that they need, but there are, and will be, 
much larger numbers whose work may in itself offer little, if anything, 
to keep minds alert and interests alive. For these their education 
must provide the resources, and must develop within themselves the 
resources, to find and pursue interests which will add to the meaning 
and enjoyment of life. Yet the majority will later have home responsi- 
bilities which will demand a minimum knowledge of home skills and 
crafts, ability to plan ahead and to organise to meet family needs. 
The home-making aspect of education—often the basis of future 
happiness—is as vitally necessary as it can be interesting. 


79. It has long been a principle of education in this country that the 
school should adapt itself to its surroundings, both in the aims which 
it has for its pupils and in the methods which it uses. The best senior 
schools have done this with great success. They have used their 
surroundings to make education alive and interesting, appealing to 
country boys and girls through their familiarity with nature and to 
town children through their own special interests. 


80. It is partly for this reason that a wide range of crafts and other 
activities have been practised in the best senior schools and will be 
developed further in the secondary (modern) schools. They stimulate 
initiative, exactness and a variety of interests, some of which may well 
lay the foundations of future leisure-time occupation. The crafts 
pursued vary not only according to the sex of the pupils— incidentally, 
some of those commonly restricted to boys, ¢.g. woodwork, should be 
equally available for girls, just as cooking should be made available 
for boys—but vary also from school to school, both in the country 
and in the town. In the country it is natural and most desirable that 
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they should reflect the diversity of thé countryside, while town schools 
may well take account of the industrial and social activities of the 
community. Local industries and local enterprise can often supply a 
quickening interest which country schools derive from the study of the 
countryside. 


81. Craft work is not the only form of practical activity which the 
senior school has been developing. What is commonly known as 
the “ project ” has already proved its effectiveness in stimulating and 
maintaining interest in a way which the formal classroom lesson cannot 
emulate. Through local surveys, for instance, children discover for 
themselves obtantiig of the history, geography and social structure 
of their own localities and learn to see themselves in the setting of a 
community wider than the school. 


82. Side by side with these practical activities, will go the more formal 
classroom studies, the standards of which cannot be neglected or 
allowed to fall. Experience goes to show that in fact the practical 
work so stimulates the interest of pupils and can be so related to the 
more formal studies as to raise the standard of attainment. Many a 
child makes better progress with arithmetic when he finds that it is 
useful, and, indeed, necessary, to enable him to keep the gardening 
accounts or the accounts of the livestock club. Increasing numbers 
of teachers are discovering material for instruction in English, history, 
geography and science not as formerly only in what the children read 
ut in what they do. 


83. The secondary (modern) school should, like other secondary 
schools, develop its own community life, through out-of-school 
activities, such as the old boys’ and old girls’ club, dramatic and 
musical societies, a gardening ot swimming clubs. It 
will be one of the main pillars in the secondary structure, aiming at 
giving a full school life and a balanced education that is at once practical 
and general, which will equip a large number of the country’s future 
citizens to enter the larger world trained in character, adaptable and 
awake to the possibilities that lie within themselves of finding and 
pursuing interests both of mind and hand that will aid their further 
development and add to their pleasure in life. 


ORGANISATION 
Combination of Types 


84. The three broad types of secondary education have for convenience 
been described in terms of three kinds of school; but this is not to 
assume that in the nature of the case three distinct types of secondary 
school must continue separate and apart, and that there-may not be 
schools which will provide more than one type of education or have 
affinities with other types. While in sparsely populated districts it 
may well be essential to bring together a variety of types of secondary 
course in one school unit so as to secure the numbers necessary for a 
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em school life, there is room for judicious experiment elsewhere 


ore we can feel any confidence that we know what is best for the 
children. 


85. The extreme measure of combination is that commonly referred 
to as the multilateral school, which would provide in one unit for a 
given area all the’ secondary education of all three types. There are 
obvious attractions in such an organisation. It avoids the problem 
of selecting schools for children at the age of 11, and offers the great 
social advantage of bringing together children of different types, thus 
providing a common background for them in later life when they 
will be occupying different positions. It may, too, be urged that only 
by bringing all forms of secondary education under one roof can the 
unity of the secondary system be ensured. 


86. These are points that cannot be disregarded, but there are other 
considerations that must be borne in mind. “ Parity of esteem ”’, 
which is a major objective that the multilateral organisation is designed 
to attain, will depend more on changes in accepted social values and 
on change of outlook among educationalists themselves. We have 
moved a long way from the situation in which Huxley complained 
that the scientists “‘ were ex-communicated by the classical scholars in 
their capacity of Levites in charge of the Ark of Culture and monopo- 
lists of liberal education.” But we have still to reach the position in 
which the value of an education is judged not so much by its actual 
content as by the degree to which it succeeds in making the most of 
the individual. Until that is recognised, different types of education, 
whether taken in one and the same school or in separate schools, will 
continue to be held in varying regard. The problem of selection 
cannot in fact be avoided; it must be faced; and is not necessarily 
easier to solve within one school than between three schools. 


87. A school of this type must be very large if it is to provide effectively 
the full variety of courses it is intended to cover. It is a tradition in 
this country to keep our schools more intimate communities, and 
although we must not be bound by tradition, there is every reason to 
believe that in this instance it holds values not lightly to be abandoned. 
Nor is the point without substance that, experience in leadership in 
the common life of the school, which should be a valuable element at 
the end of the secondary course, would tend to be confined to those 
few in such a school who stay till 18. 


88. Again, although all forms of secondary education have a common 
aim and purpose, the different forms have each their own specific aim 
as well. In the all-embracing school it will not be easy to preserve 
due balance between these specific aims, and the claims of different 
interests or séctions may not secure equality of consideration. Past 
experience suggests that schools with a limited and well-defined aim 
are the most likely to succeed in reaching and maintaining the highest 
standards within the particular field they serve. 
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89. There are also certain practical considerations. We have to work 
into our planning our existing plant, and this in itself limits in some 
degree the extent to which new groupings and combinations are 

ossible. Moreover, the acquisition in cities of sites suitable for very 

“ge schools will present formidable difficulties. While enterprise 
and experiment are certainly to be encouraged, it would be a mistake 
to plunge too hastily on a large scale into a revolutionary change 
which would entail some losses chat are clear and offers gains the values 
of which for this country are perhaps somewhat uncertain. Innovation 
is not necessarily reform. 


90. What has been said above refers to the school as a unit under a 
single Head, and it may be added that, when opportunity offers, there 
is much to be said for bringing together separate schools of different 
types on the same site, or in close juxtaposition. It would then be 
possible to secure exchanges of staff, and to provide opportunities for 
the intermingling of pupils through a variety of joint activities. 

Sige 

91. A secondary school must not be too small to offer alternative 
courses to pupils of differing needs, nor too restricted as a community. 
An annual enrolment of at least two forms is the desirable minimum. 
An annual entry of three forms permits of good classification and 
reasonable alternative courses, and should normally be regarded as 
large enough for schools ig egeer on existing lines. Bigger numbers 


will be found necessary for schools of multilateral type, and the 
problems of organisation will call for careful consideration. 


Boarding Arrangements 


92. It is now not merely within a local authority’s power but its duty 
to consider whether boarding arrangements are desirable for certain 
children. County authorities, with thinly populated areas, and others 
who have exceptional children to provide for, will be enabled by 
section 8 (2) (d) of the Act to make suitable arrangements for special 
forms of education. The Act does not refer only to boarding schools ; 
some authorities are a ready boarding-out children from remote 
districts, even those of primary school age, in private families and it is 
probable that these arrangements will become more general. 


93. The desirability of making arrangements for boarding either at 
schools or otherwise, should always be considered where the alter- 
native for the pupil is an excessively long and fatiguing daily journey, 
or a school day which is curtailed by travelling. There will, too, be 
cases where the only means of securing that children with particular 
gifts have a proper chance to develop them, may be to send them to a 
boarding school, or board them near the school they need. Again, 
in some areas where the population is scattered the only way in which 
an adequate number of pupils can be collected for a particular type of 
education may be by providing boarding facilities. Children whose 
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parents are serving or working abroad and have no settled home in 
this country will have a special claim to boarding facilities. 


94. Nor should the educational benefits of boarding be overlooked. 
For example, those interested in sea training will find a nautical boarding 
school makes considerable appeal owing to the better opportunities 
for practical sea-going activities, for a service discipline with all that 
it implies and for the training in communal living which is so important 
for a boy who intends to go to sea. Or again, pupils with a desire to 
take up agriculture will look for realistic conditions, which are more 
feasible in a boarding school with a farm attached where the school 
day need not be restricted to a 9 to 4.30 period, but can be modified 
to suit seasonal requirements. 


95. Boarding arrangements as a means of giving town children an 
acquaintanceship with country life should also be considered. A 
period of residence in a school camp or other boarding school in the 
country would contribute substantially to the health and width of 
outlook of any child from a town school, especially if the care of live- 
stock, the growing of crops, the study of the countryside and the 
pursuit of other outdoor activities formed the bulk of the educational 
provision, and were handled by specially qualified staff. Apart from 
schools or camps specially established for such purposes alone, 
authorities might well explore the possibility of making arrangements 
for taking in such temporary boarders at existing boarding schools, 
either their own or some other authority’s. In some such ways 
valuable experience gained under conditions of war can be carried . 
over and os fer to peace-time conditions. 


Co-education 


96. Nothing has yet been said on the question whether separate 
secondary schools for boys and for girls, or schools which are mixed, 
are to be preferred. On a question of this kind it is neither possible 
nor desirable to lay down a fixed doctrine. Both types of school offer 
certain advantages and certain disadvantages. Generally speaking, 
it is desirable and advantageous for boys and girls—and men and 
women—to be educated side by side, and to learn to know and res 
each other’s point of view. In the fields of primary and further 
education co-education is to be preferred. It is in the secondary field 
that the rival opin. of separation make themselves most apparent. 
At this stage boys and girls must be separated for physical training and 
major games, and there are other respects, too, in which their needs 
and interests will run rather apart. 


97. Where, therefore, numbers permit, the balance of advantage may 
be held to lie on the side of single-sex schools. Nevertheless, the 
necessity that will often arise to group boys and girls together in the 
same school need not be regarded as any cause for regret, though it 
will be advisable to keep the number of boys and girls approximately 
equal and to ensure that the needs of one sx are not subordinated to 
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those of the other. Where separate schools are provided, there will 
be clear advantages in placing them side by side or in close proximity 
so as to make possible joint activities and the pursuit of common 
interests. 


ENTRY AND SELECTION 


om The age of entry to all types of secondary school will normally 
between the ages of 11 and 12, though it is possible that for certain 
types of school, principally boarding schools and for a time yet, in 
some districts, existing secondary technical schools, 13 may prove to 
be a more convenient age. Provision will in any case have to be made 
for transfer at about 13, or even later, of pupils from one form of 
secondary education to another when it appears that their needs may 
thus be better met. There are great advantages for a child if he can 
spend his secondary school life at a single school and avoid a break at 
13, and administrative convenience should not lead to a break at 13 
becoming the rule for the generality of pupils; nor should the diffi- 
culty of Sereevtialicg for some of them, at the age of 11, what form of 
secondary education is most suitable, lead to the establishment of 
schools with an age range of two years, for pupils of 11 and 12 only. 
Schools with such a short age-range would be in the nature of clearing 
houses, and could scarcely solve, though they might obscure, the 
problem of finding the right curriculum for particular pupils of this 
age. 

99. The selection of the right ype of secondary education for the 
individual child must be regarded as a process that will take time, and 
the time will vary with the child concerned and the methods employed. 
The process will begin in the primary (junior) school and will be 
continued actively in the early stages of the secondary course. Watch 
must be kept for the appearance of special aptitudes and marked 
abilities, though consideration must also be given to any strong 
inclinations of the pupil or the expressed wishes of his parents. 


100. Methods of selection have not yet been so perfected that it is 
possible in any way to dogmatise about the best means to employ : 
those used in the past have often been criticised on the ground that 
they led to cramming and special coaching; distorted the curriculum 
in the junior schools, and were unreliable. Further research and 
experiment are very necessary, but it seems certain that in the meantime 
no authority can afford to neglect any of the following methods— 
careful records of the pupil’s progress, interests and aptitudes ; general 
objective tests of intelligence and aptitude used, if possible, more than 
once during the child’s primary school years; enquiry into discre- 
pancies between performance in these and school progress and com- 
parison with performance in other tests. These records and tests 
should make possible a fair assessment of the child’s capacity so far 
as it has developed by the end of the junior school course. 


101. Much work remains to be done in training teachers to keep 
suitable records and to make informed and skilful judgments as to 
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the line of education most suited to individual children. This is a 
task which may well be put in hand now. It will be necessary, for 
example, for teachers to have knowledge of the kinds of secondary 
education available in the area, of the demands which each makes upon 
the pupil, and of the careers which each opens up. While plans are 
still being made, much preliminary work of great value might be done 
along these lines by discussions between teachers from primary and 
Ya 9 = schools and others concerned in the work of selection. 

n particular, those from the primary schools should see for themselves 
the various forms of secondary education and the particular qualities 
which they demand. If experience of this kind is gained before the 
actual emergence of secondary education on its new lines, its ultimate 
growth and success will be all the surer. 


102. Unless the further reviews within the secondary schools are 
general and thorough, many pupils will pursue courses of study 
unsuited to them, and injustice will be done to both them and the 
schools. ‘To persuade parents that transfers are to their children’s 
advantage will often be a difficult task for local authorities or heads, 
but this responsibility cannot be shirked if full justice is to be done to 
all. Greater weight than in the past will thus be attached to the 
teacher’s judgment, in both primary and secondary schools, and to the 
record of the individual pupil, and the need for external examinations 
of the conventional type, in English and arithmetic, may be expected 
to diminish progressively as teachers become more skilled in the work 
of assessing and recording. 


103. In all secondary schools, whatever he: of courses they offer, 
the main emphasis during the first 2 years will be on general education. 
There should, therefore, be no great difficulty in making late transfers, 
such as are advocated here; they are already an accepted procedure 
in many areas. The main difficulty has arisen in the past from the 
fact that many pupils transferred to grammar schools later than at 11, 
from other types of school, had not yet started a foreign language. 
But not all the languages studied in the grammar school course are 
begun at the age of 11, and late entrants who have not begun a foreign 
language could either begin the language which others begin at their 
age, or have special arrangements made for them. This difficulty, 
which may arise with other subjects, such as science, is not, in any case, 
serious enough to invalidate the principle that there must be free 
transfer between all three types of secondary education during the 
first two years. 
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lil. SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT 


104. It is now a duty of local education authorities to provide special 
educational treatment for children suffering from any disability of 
mind or body. The duties imposed by the Act of 1921 related to 
me schools only, but those imposed by the Act of 1944 include 

o special treatment in ordinary primary and secondary schools and 
in institutions which are not schools. 


105. The aim of special educational treatment is to provide for each 
handicapped child an education that is adapted to his needs—needs 
that, because of his disability, are somewhat different even from the 
diversity of needs of children who have no handicap. His needs may 
be (a) a specialised form of instruction, ¢.g. for a blind child who 
cannot read the books normally in use; or (d) a special environment 
in which ordinary methods can be used, ¢.g. for the delicate, an open- 
air regime with closer medical supervision but ordinary teaching 
methods ; or (¢) a different content and pace of education suited to a 
different mental outlook; for example educationally subnormal 
children require a curriculum suited to children whose background 
of experience and insight into relationships are restricted; or (d) the 
services of a specialist not found on normal school staffs, ¢.g. a 
psychologist or speech therapist. 


106, Besides aiming at the ordinary goals of education, the teacher 
giving special educational treatment must also have in mind the 
rehabilitation of a child suffering from a handicap, either temporary, 
ot possibly lifelong, which to some extent marks him out from his 
fellows. It must, therefore, be the design of any system for providing 
special educational treatment to enable the teacher as fully as possible 
to perform this additional task, which will involve appreciating 
peculiarities in the child’s outlook. To this end it is better to remove 
some children entirely from the environment of an ordinary school 
in which they are too conspicuous, and to educate them in a special 
school; but others, the majority, are better retained in the group of 
children in which they are found, and educated to form members of 
that group. Hence + new Act recognises that special educational 
treatment may be given in ordinary schools where the child would 
benefit more from this than from education in a special school. 


107. Special schools will be needed for blind, deaf, physically handi- 
capped, epileptic and aphasic children, for these require special methods 
of teaching, and some require special medical care, which can hardly 
be provided otherwise.. Indeed, for blind or epileptic children 
boarding schools are essential, and for children suffering from the 
other defects mentioned above boarding schools may be necessary 
if there are not enough local children of one type to form an educa- 
tionally satisfactory unit. Schools should be large enough for reason- 
able ification according to age; hence there should not be in 
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general less than five class groups. It has usually been found unwise 
to establish a special school for educationally subnormal children on 
the same site as another school, In making their plans local authorities 
should consider how far neighbouring authorities or voluntary bodies 
can help them to make suitable provision. 


108. Delicate children should be provided for in day open-air schools 
or boarding schools of recovery, but where the primary or seconda 
schools of an area are of modern type, and where meals are pucvibbed, 
many delicate children can with benefit to themselves attend these 
instead if they have the necessary medical attention, and a period of 
rest after dinner. 


109. The methods of education needed by the other types of handi- 
capped children for whom special educational treatment must be 
provided—the partially sighted or partially deaf, those with speech 
defects, the educationally subnormal, and the maladjusted—do not 
differ so widely from those used with normal children, and special 
treatment often can and should be given in primary or secondary 
schools ; pupils, however, who fail to make satisfactory progress in 
this way will need special schools. Thus partially sighted children 
may remain in ordinary schools if provided with special equipment and 
teaching, or they may attend a special class in an ordinary school. If, 
however, their disability is serious they may have to attend a boarding 
school for partially sighted children; it is seldom possible to have a 
special day school for them, and it is not desirable for them to attend 
schools for the blind, except as a temporary measure until boarding 
schools for the partially sighted are provided. 


110. Partially deaf children may be divided into two groups; those 
who can be taught with normal children if they have instruction in 
lip-reading and individual aids to hearing, and those who, even with 
these aids, cannot. The latter should go to schools for the deaf or 
the partially deaf; the others will need instruction in lip-reading by a 
specialist, and to be provided with hearing aids when necessary. 
Authorities should arrange to provide expert advice and guidance for 
teachers who have these children in their classes. Until these children 
have learnt lip-reading it may be necessary to send them for a short 
time to schools for the partially deaf. 


111. Children suffering from speech defects, other than aphasia, 
should be retained in their own primary or secondary schools and 
should be given treatment by a qualified speech therapist, either at 
their schools or in a clinic. 


112. Educationally subnormal children have in the past suffered 
neglect in many areas. Education authorities are now required to 
provide special educational treatment for all educationally subnormal 
children who are educable, whether or not they would have been 
certifiable under the Act of 1921. All will need special education 
suited to their aptitudes, and for the majority this can be given in 
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primary or secondary schools, either 2 establishing special classes or 
« sections of classes for them or by. Biv g them special instruction in 
the subjects in which they ate specially backward. A child, however, 
whose disability is serious will nw Ws a special day or boarding school. 
In the more populous areas it will be possible to establish day special 
schools and one of these schools should certainly be established where 
there are 10,000 children of school age within reach; mixed schools 
taking children of all ages should have at least five classes. Authorities 
who find a day school impracticable should consider the establishment 
of boarding schools, either for their own area or in conjunction with 
neighbouring authorities; it is estimated that two boarding school 


places will be needed for every 1,000 school children, even where there 
are day special schools. 


113. Children found to be suffering from educational, personal, or 
social maladjustment should be referred to a psychologist or child 
guidance centre or clinic, which will advise on the special educational 
treatment required. This may include treatment by the psychologist, 
or at the clinic, and also appropriate handling of the child s difficulties 
by his teacher in the course of his school work. The authority’s 
arrangements should include the ge | of their teachers to enable 
them to carry out this work. <A few children, because of the serious- 
ness of their maladjustment, or the fact that it cannot be remedied at 
home, may need to be sent to a boarding school for maladjusted 
children, and authorities should arrange, either singly or in conjunction 
with each other or with voluntary bodies, to provide boarding places 
for these children. Such schools should normally be small and home- 
like, and the limited experience so far available suggests that they 
should not take more than 25 to 30 children. It is usually better to 
‘patios education for them on the premises, but the provision of a 


oarding home near a suitable primary or secondary school is not 
ruled out. 


CONCLUSION 


114. At the beginning of the White Paper “‘ Educational Reconstruc- 
tion ”” were quoted the words spoken just over 70 years ago in the 
House of Commons—‘“ Upon the education of the people of this 
country the fate of this country depends.” There in a sentence is 
the measure of the responsibility that rests upon the education service. 
The courage and imagination with which the development plan is 
drawn, the energy and judgment with which it is carried into effect, 
will not only determine the future growth of our educational system, 
but may largely shape the future course of the nation’s forward march. 
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SOCIAL WORK 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


THE NATIONAL UNDER FOURTEENS COUNCIL. 


Tus body, set up in the spring of 1944 as the Under Fourteens Committee, 
recently held its first Annual Meeting and issued its first Report. 


The Report describes the first tentative efforts of the original small ° 


and informal group to explore the vast problem of the leisure-time 
activities of children of school age, and their conclusion that for the great 
majority of such children in urban areas no organised activity and often 
no safe playing space was available. They recognised the valuable 
contribution made by the uniformed organisations, church clubs and 
similar groups, but felt that a tremendous need existed for the extension 


of work of the play-centre type, but, if possible, confined to smaller groups, © 


in order that more help might be given to the individual child. For 
very many children in danger of being antagonised by a social environment 
- which seems to offer them no place, an opportunity for free imaginative 
and even rowdy and destructive play, under conditions which allow the 
child to indulge bottled-up impulses without damage to others, is a real 
necessity. If to this can be added the friendship of an understanding 
adult, many potential delinquents may be saved from the Juvenile Court. 

The Under Fourteens Committee therefore set themselves as their 
first task to conduct propaganda on behalf of the Junior Club, which 
they believed to offer the best solution to the problem of the Displaced 
Child—the child whose home is often closed while parents work, and who 
has, after school hours, no refuge but the streets and the ruins. Their 
work was limited by lack of funds and personnel ; but in the autumn of 
1945 a grant from the Save the Children Fund enabled them to appoint 
an Organising Secretary, and soon after the original Committee was 
ee Fourteens Council, which has the support 

a number of organisations concerned with the welfare of children of 
school age. The aims of the Council, besides continuing the work of 
: to bring the leisure-time needs of the 5-14 age group to 
public notice, include research and survey work, advisory services to those 
or running Junior Clubs, and experiment in the field of training 
for Junior Club work. 

The absence of leaders trained to deal with children of a younger 
age than the ordinary Youth Club member is, together with the lack 
of the greatest obstacle to the extension of Junior Club work. 
The National Under Fourteens Council has therefore decided to attempt 
a : : 
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the training of voluntary workers for this type of service, in the hope that 
out of this a professional training may later be developed. Asa beginning, 
several one-day schools have been held, confined so far to persons 
engaged in Junior Club work; these are now to be followed up by 
similar conferences for men and women interested and anxious to help 
in clubs ; and the experience gained in both types of meeting will be used 
in planning a one-year part-time course which it is — to organise 
during the session 1946-47. 

The decision of the L.C.C, to extend both grant-aid and other services 
to voluntary organisations catering for children below as well as above 
the age of fourteen has given great encouragement to all concerned with 
Junior Clubs in London, and may probably lead to the extension both of 
clubs and play-centres. The advisory services of the National Under 
Fourteens Committee are freely at the disposal of any person or group 
interested in the establishment of this kind of club, and the Secretary 
will welcome enquiries, which should be addressed to her—care of the 
Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C. 1. 


SOCIAL WORK IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue Australian Red Cross Society is anxious to add to its staff social 
workers of some experience, including medical social workers and psychia- 
tric social workers. At present the Society employs in capital cities 
throughout Australia approximately forty such workers, of whom a large 
proportion are newly qualified. The Society is endeavouring to build 
up the standard of its case-work service, and; in common with all agencies 
in Australia, finds that the supply of available experienced workers is very 
small. 

From the beginning of the war medical social workers have been in 
military hospitals in base and intermediate base areas ; provided through 
Red Cross, and with authority under Army and R.A.A.F. Instructions. 

Apart from this, but as a continuous service from Military Hospitals, 
through the discharge period, and after discharge, the Society provides 
social work for medically unfit ex-service members. Red Cross plays 
a large part in case-work services for the latter, because only one of the — 
Government departments concerned with the rehabilitation of returned 
servicemen is as yet employing social workers. The Society has | 
to second to the new Commonwealth Employment Service, established 
under the Re-Establishment and Employment Act, 1945, some medical 
social workers from its staff to provide on a demonstration basis case- 
work for a follow-up scheme for disabled ex-service members. This will 
develop in conjunction with Red Cross’s own Social Service Department. 

This work is carried out by Red Cross in all States of the Common- 
wealth. In three States—New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia— 
the Society is one of the agencies providing field-work placements for 
students of the University Boards of Social Studies ; and in two States— 
New South Wales and Victoria—for students of the Institutes of Hospital 
Almoners. Suitably qualified workers assist in the supervision of these 
students. : ; aes 
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DISCOVER YOUR NEIGHBOUR 


Tuis title was given to a course first run in July 1945 by five settlements 
in Bethnal Green. [It is hoped that it will be possible to run such courses, 
each of which lasts three weeks, four times a year as a regular part of 
the training programme of the settlements. The courses differ from 
many others previously run by settlements and sim#ar institutions in 
Bethnal Green and elsewhere, in that they do not specifically aim at 
providing a training in Social Service, nor do they merely aim at 
training those who rejoice in the title of Social Workers. 

When representatives from the five centres, St. Margaret’s House, 
St. Hilda’s East, Friends’ Hall, University House and Oxford House, 
started meeting together in 1944, they concerned themselves first with 
the future aims and functions of their Institutions, and while they recog- 
nised as a primary duty and function, their responsibilities to the neigh- 
bourhood and. community in the midst of which they were placed, they 
saw, too, that this position endowed them with an additional responsibility 
to those ‘ outside.” The settlements should always, in fact, ape Janus 
or the celebrated advertisement for Shell Petrol, and look both ways at 
once: both to the neighbourhood where their lives are spent and to the 
outside world whence they derived their foundation and inspiration. 
This is particularly true of the settlements in Bethnal Green, since four 
out of five are linked, historically at least, very closely to a University 
tradition. 

It was, however, one thing to realise that they had a responsibility to 
undertake training, but quite another thing, and far more difficult, to 
decide what the training should be for and how it slfould be undertaken. 
The very fact that there was a link with the academic world served to 
eveal with great clarity that the settlements as such should not occupy 


themselves with Academic training, that were better left to the Univer- 


sities and training Colleges, which had both the staff and the equipment 
for lectures and the like. In relation to those centres of learning, 
_ the settlements bear a strong resemblance to field stations, and it there- 
fore was a not unnatural thing to decide that the training undertaken 
should, im fact, be ‘ field training.’ The field quite clearly was to be 


Bethnal Green. Between them the five settlements are fairly well 


‘scattered over the borough and had been in direct and close contact with 
all age groups and all strata of society for up to sixty years. 

Equally clearly, however, it would not be of value to more than a 
very select few to learn a great deal about Bethnal Green as such. 
It was likely and desirable, that only a limited number of professional 
workers would have to be imported into Bethnal Green. But bearing 
in mind the analogy of a field station, it seemed likely that a study of 
Bethnal Green in particular might be with value applied to any other area, 
; if, as in the case of Bethnal Green, the area was * self-contained ” 
in tradition and feeling. 

The importance of local communities and neighbourhoods has been 
skilfully publicised by the London Plan, and it therefore was all the more 
likely that a course that could give some _— as to what a neighbour- 
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hood was, how it came about, what influences had given it peculiar 
characteristics, and how it fitted in with adjoi neighbourhoods, would 
fill a real gap among a number of training schemes carried on all over the 
country. From the beginning it did not seem worth while merely to under- 
take ‘just another training scheme,’ such as in all probability was already 
being run more efficiently elsewhere. The unique qualification of the 
settlements was the intimate knowledge of their neighbourhood, and the 
immense good-will at their disposal. Since it had been agreed not to 
emulate other training schemes it was no part of the course to undertake 
the education of Club Leaders, Case Workers, or Settlement Workers 
in the particular technique of their profession. Its aim, however, was 
felt to be one of immense value to those about to enter other professions 
not always immediately recognised as Social Work, namely Doctors, 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Probation Officers, Teachers, Politicians, Indus- 
trialists and Civil Servants—any profession, in fact, which involved the 
practice of a special technique upon human beings. At training colleges 
and Universities, students would learn the theory and practice of the 
technical excellences required in their professions. They might learn 
only in theory of how it would work out in practice on human beings. 
Here was an opportunity for the settlement to show in practice and in 

circumstances the importance of the human element, and how, 
in fact, the technical and professional detail might have to be modified 
to suit local circumstances. The object of the course was, in short, 
not that students should gain a detailed knowledge of Bethnal Green, 
but that they should be made aware that an objective and sympathetic 
knowledge of the area in which they were going to work, be it Mayfair 
or the Gorbals, was indispensable to the successful practice of their 
several professions. 

Once it had been established that the purpose of the course was to 
be unacademic, it followed fairly naturally that its method too should be 
as practical and unacademic as possible. It was decided to cut down the 
number of formal lectures to the minimum, and to make the course in 
general as ‘ first hand’ as possible. Students, rather than sitting down 
and being told what was going on around them, should themselves go 
out and see things, with as little artificial preparation as possible. The 
object of the course was to help them when they went as young teachers, 
clergy, or whatever it might be, into a new district, and it therefore. 
seemed appropriate to reproduce as far as possible the sort of feeling 
that they would get as ‘ strangers in a foreign land.’ 

Accordingly, the first part of the course was devoted to assignments. 
To catalogue these assignments, it was necessary first of all to analyse in 
some detail the form of community life in the area, and considerable 
discussion took place as to how the categories should be set out. Event- 
ually a purely chronological analysis of the main headings of morning, 
afternoon, evening, was rejected in favour of a more penetrating one of 
Home, Work, Leisure. 4 it turned out in the end that for the 
purely mechanical task of : y the students assignments so that the 
best use was made of each day, it became necessary to maintain at the 
same time a reference. The three main headings were 


further subdivided ; thus—health, food, housing were among the sub- 
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headings of the home, while school, the worker and the state, the worker 
and his mates, the worker and his employer came under the main heading— 
Work. The category of leisure contained such sub-headings as com- 
mercial entertainment, voluntary associations, state-provided entertain- 
ment. The sub-headings in their turn were further divided up into specific 
i ents. Health, for instance, contained such assignments as the 
local doctor, the local hospital (where incidentally good contrast could be 
found between the voluntary and state hospitals), the district nurse, 
the pre- and post-natal welfare clinics, and H.S.A. Each of these assign- 
ments had to have against it the specific names and addresses of individuals 
and places to which the actual visits were to be made, and also the times 


when visits could most,profitably be made. In the event, it was found © 


that a card-index, with a card to each assignment containing all the 
available names and addresses, was the most serviceable, provided that 
it was divided into chronological sections, so that assignments which 
could be done either in the morning or the afternoon, for instance, 

twice. Thus, under the section of home, sub-heading food, 
there would be a card marked, for example, family shopping, which in 
the part of the file devoted to morning activities might read—‘ Mrs. 
Brown, 50 High Street, any time after 9 a.M., knock three times, see 
also afternoon.’ In the afternoon a card bearing the same heading would 
read, * Mrs. Jones, 57 Lower Street, between 3 and 4, see also morning.’ 
Thus, in arranging each student's assignments, the tutor had the choice 
of covering that particular aspect either in the morning or the afternoon, 
and between them the settlements managed to find a great variety of 
things to be done at different times. 

The time factor played a great part in influencing the method adopted. 
Since the course was to be for those at college, it had to be fitted into 
vacation periods, and it also had to be limited to the least possible time. 
Students could not be expected to give up more than a part of their 
vacation to a course which might not seem to impinge very directly upon 
their subject. Three weeks was decided as the least possible time in 
which anything of value could be achieved, it was therefore agreed to 
devote approximately one third of the time to the carrying out of these 
practical assignments, of which eventually some hundred or more were 
indexed, covering almost every aspect of life in the neighbourhood. 
Though the course was to be a full-time one, it became clear from the 
start that students could not be expected to spend the whole of every day 
out and about doing something : particularly, as it was desirable that 

should keep a continuous written record. It was therefore quite 
clear also that each single student would only be able to do a very limited 
number of assignments, and it became all the more necessary that there 
should be frequent opportunities of pooling resources and discoveries. 
As a result, a daily time-table was worked out by which each day was 
divided into three sessions—morning, afternoon, and evening, of which 
each student spent two out and about and one was to be devoted to the 
writing of records, tutorials, and time off. From 5.30 until 7 p.m. all the 
students of the course met together for group discussion, under the 
leadership of the tutor. This was to provide daily opportunity for the 
students to educate themselves. Not only could they learn of methods 
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and things which they would themselves not have time to see, but it 
would also be possible to compare and contrast the viewpoints of the 
different professions on the same experience. 

Having from the start reproduced the strangeness of a ‘ new job,’ 
it was planned that all the variety of new experiences should lead to a 
second phase which should embody the question ‘ how did all this come 
here, and why has it come in its present form?’ The second phase, 
therefore, was to consist of a historical and geographical background of 
Bethnal Green. Here again, however, as far as possible, the purely 
academic method of lectures was to be avoided. Under the heading of 
geography came such subjects as London and the Thames Valley, London 
and the Docks, The City Walls, The River and The North Sea, and a good 
deal of this was to be learned in a practical way by trips on the river, by 
a walk from Billingsgate to Limehouse, by climbing the Monument, 
by a bus ride to Barking. So too with history, which involved such 
matters as the Roman Occupation, Trade with Western Europe, and 
the many waves of immigrants who came to settle in and around London. 
These subjects too could be studied in a practical way, by the observation 
of street names, of shop names, by visits to the City churches which had 


' been under the special egis of specific foreign elements of the population. 


Inevitably, however, the second phase was likely to be somewhat more 
academic and less active than the first, for which, as it proved in July, 
students were quite thankful. 

In all probability at this stage many of the problems which had 
cropped up in the first part of the course would remain unanswered for 
the students, except by suggestions from the tutor. It seemed appro- 
priate, therefore, that there should be a third and final part of the course 
devoted to extracting from the experts and officials of the neighbourhood 
the explanation of anything that was puzzling. It was planned that the 
students note-books should be kept in three columns, the first of which 
should contain the records of what they had seen, the second the tutor’s 
comments, and the third the experts explanation. It was felt in advance 
that probably the Brains Trust method would prove to be suitable for 
this part of the course. It might, for instance, be possible on the subject 
of food, which would have been observed in Part I of the course in shops, 
in homes, in cafés and in communal restaurants, to get together a Shop 
Keeper, a House Wife, a Food Office Official and a Dietician, who between 
them would be able to deal with almost every aspect of the question. 

When it came to the beginning of the actual course in July, we 
found ourselves with some seven students and we were able to give our - 
earlier planning a reasonable test. It had been agreed from the first that 
the maximum numbers should not exceed twenty, so that there could 
be as much individual attention and contact with the students as possible. 
There was also the question of accommodation, and, in fact, had there been 
a full complement, the five settlements between them would have been 
hard put to it to find sufficient tion. Ideally, perhaps, 
students should have been boarded out in private houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, but this was out of the question in present conditions of 


In general, the course went as planned, but we were left with one or 
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two conclusions which we could not afford to ignore in future efforts. 
The first was that the students attending the course should if possible be 
those who were nearing the completion of their technical training, since 
this would mean not only that they were familiar with the tutorial method 
of teaching, but also that being somewhat older they would be more 
mature and would have had wider experience. It so happened that the 
majority of students in July were first-year and correspondingly young, 
and in some cases tended to regard the tutor as a schoolmaster from 
whom they might play truant, rather than in the light of a fellow-student, 


which, since this was the first course of its kind, he was. The second 


conclusion we arrived at, even on such small numbers, was that the maxi- 
mum number of students at any one course should be reduced to fifteen, 
if time was to be devoted to individual needs and the organising of assign- 
ments to all the students at once was not to become unwieldy. 

. In general the course seemed to justify its existence, and it is proposed 
that such courses should take place regularly four times a year. It is 
hoped that they will justify and pay for the services of a résident tutor- 
organiser, who, however, would not have a full-time job in the running 
and preparation of such courses. Since, however, the tutor will be a 
local resident and greatly concerned with all local problems of the neigh- 
bourhood in their sociological and anthropological aspects, it may be 
possible to establish a small centre of local research, and in this way 
to develop in a more concentrated form the research duties of the settle- 
ments, and approximate more closely to the analogy of a field station. 

In this respect, as in the underlying purpose of the course itself, the 
scheme takes on a universal application. It is no part of our purpose 
to concentrate attention on Bethnal Green. It is our definite intention 
to encourage others to devote study and research to their own neighbour- 
hoods. There appears to be a clear case for the claim that, not only 
training schemes, but also local research centres should be set up in a 
great many areas of differing types. Government Departments, Indus- 
trial concerns, educationists and social workers alike, feel at one time 
or another the lack of first-hand sociological information. To keep the 
information useful and detailed, it must be obtained locally, through 
those who are sympathetic to local ways of thought and action. 
It may be that in some areas such schemes might be linked with 
the local library, where there are, or should be, local collections 
dealing with the past history of the neighbourhood; or with the 
museum, where the course might be illustrated by archelogical 
' evidence, or exhibitions of the products made in the locality. This is 
an important aspect of the scheme apart from the training value of the 
course itself. It seems hardly necessary to labour this point, since it is 
becoming daily more generally recognised how important the sociological 
background is for the proper and successful practice of any profession. 
It is, however, perhaps worth while quoting from the most recent and 
possibly most emphatic statement on the necessity of dealing adequately 
with this subject, in the Report of the Scottish Youth Advisory Committee, 
entitled The Needs of Youth in These Times: * We look upon welfare 
and guidance, not as appendices to the normal work of the school, but 
as an integral part of the school’s proper function as an educational 
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establishment. The implications of these conceptions will require ex- 
amination, of course. It suggests for one thing that in the training of 
teachers increasing attention should be paid to the study of the home 
circumstances and social conditions of the child . . . the welfare in- 
terests of the teacher would not be restricted to his pupils’ homes. He 
would wish to see that they had plenty of opportunity for using their 
leisure (in juvenile organisations for example), and that they were not 
being exposed to influences which might be detrimental ; he would be 
interested, therefore in the types of reading matter, films and other 
amusements available for children, and in the facilities open to them for 
play and recreation.’ And from the summary and recommendations 
at the end of the Report, the conclusion that ‘ In the training of teachers 
increasing attention should be paid to the study of the home circumstances 
and social conditions of the child’ might well serve as a guide to current 
progressive thought concerning training in almost any of the professions. 
Witness, too, suggestion 8 from the recently published Report prepared 
for King George’s Jubilee Trust, Youth Service in an English County: 
‘Investigation and experiments. Systematic enquiry is needed into a large 
number of problems arising out of the new trend in Youth Service ; 
lack of factual knowledge, and of flexible scientific concepts is a real 


handicap to the Service’s development . . . there appears to be a need 


for some central research station to which these and similar problems can 


_be referred for investigation—an institute of cultural psychology . . . 


several University departments would be likely to feel a professional 
interest in work of this kind, e.g. schools of social science, education, 
psychology, medicine, architecture, and civic design.’ 

While the theoretical outline of varying social backgrounds may be 
described in lecture rooms, the practical differences and real difficulties 
can only be properly learned by first-hand experience, and it is to satisfy 
this need that the Discover Your Neighbour Course has been planned. 
If the need is to be fully met, practical ventures of this kind must be 
repeated up and down the country. 


PETER KUENSTLER. 


FAMILY LIFE IN WAR TIME, 1939-1945 


In the summer of 1945 a questionnaire (The Effect of War Conditions 
on Domestic Life and Economy) was issued by the Editorial Board of 
Social Work and given a wide circulation both in town and country 
districts. It evidently aroused considerable interest and produced a 
valuable amount of material for sociological study. The questionnaire 
was framed in ten groups each dealing with a particular aspect of domestic 
life, and ranging from food to social conditions and habits, but these 
headings were not intended to limit observations to those coming within - 
their framework, they were rather adopted as a ‘To Get you Talking’ 
method. 

Study of the replies shows considerable unanimity, even when al- 
lowing for differences in town and country conditions. To take the 
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first subject in the questionnaire—Food. Almost every reply comments 
on the increased use of vegetables and salads. This is now a heavy 
item in mee housewife’s budget, prices are high, and any purchase apart 
from the c r root vegetables approaches luxury level for a lower- 
icvonseennaiat ily. Cauliflowers, a very popular vegetable and cheap 
in pre-War days, now cost as much as 10d. for a small head barely enough 
for two people. Fish has greatly increased its appearance on all menus 
for obvious reasons, and much more ‘ wet fish’ is bought owing to the 
restrictions on cooking oils which greatly reduce supplies in the fried-fish 
shops. There is some reason to believe that the re-sale of oil quotas by 
friers to hotels adds to the shortage. Rations are as a general rule taken 
up in full with the exception in a certain percentage of cases-of the butter 
ration. It is held to be expensive and the margarine habit was well 
established pre-War. All observers agree that priority milk is fully used 
and, in spite of rumours to the contrary from other sources, no-one 
replying to the questionnaire has found evidence of re-sale, though waste 
in school milk is alleged. As to whether food restrictions are felt most 
keenly by the higher or lower income groups opinion is divided. Some 
hold that all are equally affected, the large family with six or seven ration- 
books come off best in either group. Others make the point that the 
better-to-do can afford non-rationed foods (i.e. poultry, bottled fruit, 
&c.) whose price is beyond: the working-class pocket and can therefore 
escape much of the monotony in diet of which almost all complain. 

As to whether the general standard of cooking has been improved 
owing to the necessity of ‘ making something out of nothing,’ there are 
two schools of thought. Some hold there is no change and that when 
rations run out the housewife resorts to bread and Oxo. Others consider 
that pressure of circumstances leads to more intelligent methods, with a 
resultant improvement in diet and cooking standards. The Food Advice 
Centres have a mixed reception, working-class women regard the dishes 
as too finicking and time wasting in preparation, many adding that they 
have not the time to attend the sessions. It seems fairly clear that 
this service is much more used by the middle-class housewife, though all 
classes make use of the recipes published in the Press by the Ministry 
of Food. It is evident that there is not a marked general improvement 
in our national home cooking, but that when women are interested in it 
and have time, there is improvement and departure from the very limited 
and stereotyped cooking of pre-War days. The time factor is important, 
for no woman who goes out to work, however good a cook, can do much 
else than produce whatever dishes take the least time to prepare, a fact 
not always fully realised. 

The housewife is very weary of the queues, and there is a considerable 
amount of ill-health attributable to the hours of standing in all weathers 
followed by a trudge home carrying heavy shopping bags. The so-called 
social life of the queue which is alleged to outweigh the waste of time and 
the fatigue of the queuer is 90 per cent.a myth. One cheering word before 
on to other aspects. There is certainly less food wasted these 
days, and it is specially noticeable in popular cafés and restaurants, where 
it is now the exception not the rule to see food left on the plates. 

- The shortage of fuel has hit every section of the community and the 
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use Of wood as a su fit to coal is now frequent, if obtainable. 
It is, however, expensive and often of poor quality. The oe 
caused by the yearly acute shortage during cold weather have been 
more sharply felt than any other privation of War or post-War times. 
Perhaps the old suffer most of all, being most dependent on warmth, and 
less able to drag back even a slender ration from the dumps. The diffi- 
culty of getting coal carried to the top floor of tenements or flats has been 
a major problem, and not always to be blamed on the coalmen, who, 
during the War, were almost all elderly if not old men, and unable to add 
this additional burden to an already hard day’s work. 

Our questionnaire had a section on bedding and sleeping arrangements, 
with a view, among other things, of ascertaining what effect years of 
Shelter sleeping had had on standards and habits. Rather surprisingly 
no noticeable effect is reported: There is, however, some degeneration in 
standard due to housing shortage and lack of bedding, and this is no more 
than could be expected. The family which does nor fall in a priority class 
is, in all but high income groups, in a hopeless position when it comes to 
the renewal of house linen and blankets. After six or seven years of wear 
even good quality sheets, etc., are feeling their age, whilst the cheap goods 
normally purchased by working-class families are merely shreds and 
tatters, and, in the case of blankets, have worn so thin that all warmth 
has vanished. There is very real hardship here and ingenuity tries but 
fails to overcome it. Flour bags are made into pillow-cases, towels and 
kitchen rubbers; serge table-cloths and pieces of carpet supplement 
blankets, but these supplies are limited and, in view of general conditions, 
it is hard for a social worker to prate of standards when meeting beds 
sheetless and covered with dirty blankets, the filthy tick of the pillows 
without covers, and the number of people of varying ages and sexes 
sleeping in the same bed. 

One of the most burning topics in any family is that of clothes and shoes. 
Parents with growing children seem to come off worst, for it is impossible 
to keep a child adequately clothed and shod on its own clothin ig book. 
There is much pooling of coupons, and there is at least a ‘ grey’ market 
inthem. A mother will say “I simply had to buy a few last week, Ronnie 
had to have stockings.’ The price is 2s. each and the transaction 
is genuine, i.e. the seller (frequently an old age pensioner) and the vendor 
are known to each other and the are neither forged nor stolen. 
The real * black’ market is, of course, another story. There is not 
much evidence of better quality goods being bought by working-class 
families. Once outside utility ranges, prices are too fantastic for ordinary 
purses. The woman who has no ability for dressmaking is at a great 
disadvantage. Many have discovered unsuspected gifts in this direction, 
and Make Do and Mend classes have been an outstanding success. 
Great pride is taken in such achievements as turning an old coat into a 
child’s winter frock and jacket, a pair of trousers into a woman’s skirt 
or a dress into underclothes. Men are most to be pitied for their clothes 
are very highly pointed, and with the exception of shirts, less adaptable 
for their own use than women’s. Footwear is the bugbear of every 
mother. A pair of shoes for a child of three costs round about 12s. 6d. 
and no pair of shoes for a child of any age lasts more than three weeks 
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withour repair. The cost of repairs for all sizes of boots and shoes is 
very high (6s. to sole and heel a pair of women’s shoes, using * Sprigs ’ 
not net hamdeeowt is a typical instance) and quality of materials and work- 
manship very low. Secondhand shoes, a great boon to lower income 
groups in pre-War days have to all intents and purposes vanished from 
the market. Women especially go stockingless in a very large number of 
cases, even in severe winter weather, and the effect on feet is not good, 
nor do shapeless utility stockings make for foot comfort. The number 
of Foot Clinics now open everywhere and working at high pressure, tell 
their own story. 

Social habits show certain modifications. For instance, Blacks are 
much less worn and are frequently borrowed for funerals. Trousseaux 
though limited, are still provided somehow, frequently helped out by gifts of 
odd coupons from generous friends. One young woman, marrying we 
regret to say a month before the date of her confinement, dipped heavily 
into her ‘ pre-natal’ coupons for a wedding dress and its accessories. 
One can only hope that she was an exception. Entertaining has had to 
be drastically curtailed, but many families will manage to save rations in 
a really self-denying way, so that a Christmas party for the children, a 
Welcome party for the demobilised service man or woman, or a wedding 
jollification can be held. There seems some evidence that the restrictions 
are more keenly felt in some north-country areas such as Durham, 
where there was a greater tradition of ‘ visiting’ than in the south, and 
where the full spread tea-table was a daily event and the housewife’s 
pride. 

A far greater and more serious effect on social life is that caused by 
the impossibility of countless young couples having a home of their own. 
If it is not good for man to live alone, it seems pernicious for him (and his 
wife) to live with relations. The overcrowding and lack of privacy and 
the deferment of the responsibility of setting up and maintaining their 
own home has caused, at best—friction, at worst—break-up, i in a large 
percentage of marriages. All those replying to the questionnaire are 
unanimous in condemning the mixed family arrangement and there seems 
little doubt but that this lack of opportunity for home-making is having 
a very serious and long-term effect on family life. 

A considerable proportion of income is spent on drink, apparently 
larger than that of say ten years ago. By most observers this is held to 
be due principally to the greatly increased cost of all kinds of liquor. 
Shortage of supplies has curtailed the hours of drinking in a manner 
‘more drastic than legislation. Public-houses are frequently closed one 
or more days a week or open later and close earlier than the normal 
licensing hours. In spite of these restrictions even a moderate drinker, 
the two pints a day man, for example, finds little change out of 13s. a 
week after paying for his beer. Both men and women are said to start 
drinking at an earlier age than formerly, and there seems reason. to 
believe that quite a proportion are under the age of eighteen when 
begin to frequent public-houses. Drunkenness among boys and gi 
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even spoken of as a good joke. Smoking has increased enormously 
and especially among women. Gambling was restricted by the cutting 
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down of racing during the War and the restrictions on Football Pools, 
but its hold on the public seems maintained, and the street book-maker 
still makes a living and pays substantial fines without a blink. 

The excellent response to the call for National Savings may show 
permanent results. First, because the need for saving and its value 
have been put across in a form which at least have struck people’s imagina- 
tion and partly because, in spite of higher living costs, higher earned 
incomes give more scope for thrift. At the same time a large percentage 
of people have only saved because of restricted purchasing power and in 
the sun of loosening controls their artificial carefulness will quickly 
melt. It is disappointing that little comment has been made by those 
replying to our questionnaire on the effect caused by the changed relation- 
ship between goods and money. There seems evidence that high-priced 
luxuries are purchased to an extent unthought of in the days when or- 
dinary necessaries such as sheets, blankets and kitchen equipment were 
readily obtainable. For example, in the shops of a working-class area, 
diamond rings at £120, handbags ar £12 10s. and the well-stocked florists 
with daffodils at 2s. 6d. a bloom and tulips at 4s. speak for themselves. 

The picture of Our social life as it emerges from War conditions is 
not, as has been seen, a very encouraging one. Its most depressing 
feature is undoubtedly the result of the attack these conditions have 
made on the family home. Starting with evacuation, through bombing 
to the most acute stage of housing shortage, the Englishman has all but 
been driven from his castle. How soon he will regain full possession of 
it and what use he will make of the possession are matters too debatable 
to enter upon in these notes. It is obvious that the aspect is one over 
which social workers in general are gravely concerned, and it is to be 
hoped that the best efforts of which they are capable will be used in 
helping to re-establish the foundation of security, happiness and good 
citizenship which only a soundly based home life can produce. 


O. ALSAGER MACIvRr. 


March 1946. 


THE EFFECT OF LONG SEPARATION ON 
FAMILY LIFE 


One of the most difficult tasks facing the social worker to-day is the 
rebuilding of family life after years of separation and strain. 

It is no uncommon event for a man to return home after an absence 
of four years ; in the case of thousands of ex-prisoners of war, the absence 
from. home may be anything up to six years. 

_ Husbands are returning to find that their wives are no longer the 
young immature girls they left behind. They have acquired new interests ; 
many are suffering acutely from six years of anxiety—the results of 
bombing, evacuation, the anxious hours spent each day in queues, and, 
most of all, from the strain of being the only parent in charge of difficult 
and unruly children. Much of this worry and trouble has been deliber- 
ately withheld from the husband. Letters have been cheerful; in many 
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eases wives have not told of the destruction of their homes or of the 
serious problem which adolescent members of the family have become. 
The shock to the returning husband is‘very great. In some cases major 
adjustments have to be made, if home life is to be rebuilt. 

Most tragic of all the are cases in which the difficulties arise out of 
misunderstanding opi an inability to talk things over with each other. 
I am at present grappling with such a case. In 1942 a young Guardsman 
was referred for fe and help. He was then 22, with a wife and 
two children, aged two and one, and a baby two days old. His main 
anxiety was the family situation, as he was due to go overseas in a week’s 
time. Help was given, and a promise that I would keep in touch with 
his family and write to him from time to time. For nearly four years 
we corresponded regularly and have become firm friends. His wife is 
a very plucky girl a year younger than her husband. She was bombed 
out in 1942, and after a long and unhappy evacuation, she returned with 
the children to a new flat and got together a comfortable home. This 
was destroyed by a flying bomb in 1944, and she pluckily built up yet a 
third home, which is as neat and spotless as the two previous ones. The 
husband was seriously wounded at Monte Cassino, and for three months 
was dangerously ill. After a long period of convalescence he came 
home on a month’s leave. I knew how much husband, wife and children 
had excitedly looked forward to this. I was somewhat surprised at the 
frequency of his calls at the office and at his obvious depression, though 
he said nothing to lead me to suspect family trouble. At the end of his 
month’s leave, he returned to Italy, and I have his permission to quote 
relevant extracts from the letter he sent me on his arrival at Naples: 


. In one way, it’s a relief to be back with the lads. You see, the wife and 
PE fo ata i gaa gs i Sagat Fg pay papa pally 
I couldn’t get used to hanging around. The new flat is O.K., but I missed the 
old bits and pieces I had saved up for when we got married. But it was the 
quiet that did mein. I had to keep on asking the wife ‘ to speak up’ and she 
would keep on telling me not to shout. Then the children would not take to 
me no-how. I had looked forward to seeing them, especially young Joey, as . 
he was only 10 days old when I left for overseas. I had always fancied them 
- running to me, but they wouldn’t come near me, and yelled the place down if 
I picked them up... . I think, after three years, we both have changed a lot, 
and there was not much to say toeach other. . . . Weused to have a good chat 
after the kids had been put to bed. But now it was ‘I’m tired,’ or ‘I don’t 
know what I’m going to get for your dinner tomorrow.’ I wanted to tell you 
about it, but I always seemed to be bringing my worries to you. Still, the next 
time I come home, it will be for keeps, so I'd better get it off my chest, and, like 
Syd Walker, ask ‘ WHAT WOULD YoU DO, CHUM?’ 


A home visit revealed a tearful and very resentful wife. The husband - 
had been very difficult, and was not like the same person she had married. 
The trouble began the night that he arrived home. She had taken the 
children to meet the leave-train, and had missed him. Before she left 
for the station, she had ‘put a flag out’ with ‘Welcome Home, 
Harry’ on it—and he had taken it down, and, of course, all the 
neighbours must have thought it strange. He had blamed her for the 
children’s fear of him, and she had not told him how she had made them 
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say a prayer for him every night for four years. About the nightly 
talks, she said he had told her of a leave he had spent in Rome. She 


had put her own construction on his ‘ having a good time,’ and recalled 
that it was just when she and the children had been buried by a flying 
bomb, about which she had never ‘ breathed a word’ to him. 

In this case the solution will be comparatively simple, since both are 
very much in love with each other, and a frank talk would have cleared 
the air of any misunderstandings. When the husband comes home on 
his demobilisation leave, the children are to be parked with the grand- 
parents and the couple are to go to Southend for a second honeymoon. 
Their only regret is that they did not think of this plan themselves! — 

Much more serious are the cases in which the husband returns after 
a long absence as prisoner of war to find either a broken home or a 
complicated domestic situation. The following are typical of many at 
present being dealt with by District Committees of the Family Welfare 
Association. 

A Warrant Officer who had been a prisoner of war since 1940 returned 
to find that his home had been destroyed in an air raid, and two of his 
children, aged 12 and 8, had been evacuated to Durham, but were under 
orders to return home immediately. His wife, and stepson, aged 18, 
were living in appalling conditions, having to share stove, sink and lava- 
tory with other families. The man was in a highly nerveas state, and there 
was no accommodation for the two children who were expected home 
immediately. We found that the couple had been used to a much higher 
standard ‘of living, and that the conditions which Mr. A had found on 
his return had aggravated his physical disability and were impeding his 
return to normal life. The interest of the Rehousing Officer was secured 
and the family were rehoused in four rooms of good size and a garden 
for the children. Mr. A found great satisfaction in making shelves 
and doing general painting and decoration, and the Committee helped 
with furniture. Mr. A obtained work as a postman, and, though still 
very debilitated and inclined to be moody, there is every sign that the 
family wil! settle down quite well. 

The second case is, unfortunately, typical of many, but has a happier 
ending. Mr. B was taken prisoner at Dunkirk and returned after five 
years’ imprisonment to find a broken home. Whilst he had been a 
prisoner there had been a change in his wife’s letters. She already had 
two children, and when he arrived back in England she was expecting 
a third by another man. Thi Secretary of the District Committee had 
a long preliminary interview with Mr. B, who was obviously anxious to 
try to forgive his wife, but was doubtful if he had the strength of character 
to do so. Finally it was agreed that a reconciliation could be effected 
if arrangements could be made to move his wife out of the district before 
the baby arrived and subsequently to arrange for the child to be adopted. 
The Secretary then had a private interview with Mrs. B who was at 
first very much on the defensive, and seemed to think that she had been 
asked to call in order to blame her for her lapse. 

When she realised that her husband was anxious for a reconciliation 
and that we were equally anxious to help to rebuild their marriage, she 
at once gave her full confidence and expressed her desire to start afresh 
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and spoke of her extreme sorrow for all that had occurred. She was 
greatly reassured that it might be possible to arrange for the baby to be 
adopted in due course. Efforts were then made to rehouse the family 
in a different district, but these proved unsuccessful, and, in the meantime, 
the baby arrived. Mr. B was so thrilled with it that he gave up all 
idea of having it adopted and decided to keep it as his own. By this 
time, he had got back his old job. For some little time contact was 
maintained with the family until it was clear that the couple had managed 
to rise above the catastrophe. 

The thitd case concerned Mr. C who returned home after five years 
in prison camps. 

During the time he had been away, his wife and small daughter had 
been bombed out twice and were living with a relation in overcrowded 
conditions. All their furniture had been lost. Mr. C was very confused 
and suffering from lack of concentration and sleeplessness, and the 
position was aggravated by the fact that his daughter of 10 exhibited 
great fear of her father and ran away whenever he appeared in the house. 
Efforts to rehouse the family failed, but regular employment was found 
for Mr. C, and this gave him a sense of security. He slowly became 
accustomed to his new surroundings and was greatly helped by the fact 
that his daughter gradually got over her fear of him and ‘now hardly 
lets him out of her sight. Furniture, curtains and floor covering were 
given to them and a very happy relationship was established between 
the social worker and the family, though the question of accommodation 
is still a great drawback. 

Case No. 4. Mr. D had been absent on service for fivé'years. He 
returned to this country to find his wife almost completely deaf. His 
two boys had to be left.in the care of neighbours, and Mr. D was appalled 
at having to face life again with a broken home and a wife with whom 
he could hold no conversation. The District Committee arranged for 
his wife to be seen by a specialist who diagnosed the trouble-as ‘ nerves,’ 
she having complained of a noise of constant rotation of heavy machinery 
in her head. This had made her terribly irritable and the children had 
become quite beyond her, and the home seemed to have gone to pieces. 
Eventually, an appointment was made for Mrs. D to be examined by an 
Aurist, and a H Aid was ibed at a cost of £16. This was 
ee eee ree mnen 2 heatio te. hens agi. 

has entirely changed. She has lost the strained look in 


= eyes, and the family are happily reunited and their whole outlook — 


has been altered. 


It will be seen that the great need in all these cases was a wise and 
friend who could help to make some plan which gave a 
renewal of hope. This is the real job of the family caseworker, and, where 
a good relationship is established between worker and client, a great 
deal can be done. Alas ! too often there is no family caseworker within 


reach, or her help is not sought until all possibilities of a reconciliation 
once ae oe queso. 


March 1946. 


B, E, ASTBURY. 
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THE LAWLESS CHILD 


LONDON 1945-1946; a war-scarred city of bombed sites and heaps of 
rubble and overcrowded tenements that would have been grossly con- 
demned in 1936—the end of the war—the beginning of peace. What of 
the children of London, some of whom have lived through the war years 
in shelters and in tubes, who have known danger and fear, and life in 
the raw, both birth and death? There has been thrill and excitement — 
which is now over. 

Great numbers of children have led a different sort of life through the 
war, a life where new vistas have been opened up to them. They have 
left their homes and their mothers and they have been living in other 
people’s homes; they have learnt a new way of life. They have ex- 
perienced the fun of the countryside, the joy of climbing trees and playing 
in the open. Some children have lived not in billets, but in hostels, 
where they have had an organised life, mixing with a lot of other children, 
and many of them have enjoyed it very much. 

Then there are those other children who have been through both 
experiences. They have endured bombing and war strain at home and 
they have been evacuated ; sometimes their billets have been unhappy 
and they have been re-evacuated. The process of adjustment has been 
harder for some than for others. But now it is all over and the children 
are home, home in many cases to squalor and a sense of uncertainty. 
Is it any wonder that there is a wave of unrest? The general lawlessness 
of the children is surely a reflection of the times in which we live. For 
six years the country has put every ounce of its energy into winning the 
war. Peace is not such a clear cut aim. There is a general air of ex- 
haustion, people are expecting something better to happen at once. 
The children can sense all this, but they are filled with the natural virility 
of youth, they can get the better of their parents. In many families the 
father is still away and the mother is coping single-handed ; in some 
families where the father has been killed, she will always have to cope . 
single-handed, and it is a hard job for a woman, who is working part of 
the day, if not all the day, to clothe, feed and bring up her children. 
When the children have been evacuated, she has to get to know them 
again, and they both have to learn to understand each other. 

In what sense are the children lawless ? First there is a large amount 
of truancy. School attendance officers are just beginning to get a check 
on it. Many children missed a great deal of schooling through evacua- 
tion, often being sent to school in shifts in the reception areas. The 
children who stayed in London missed a lot of schooling during the 
bombing, and during the period of the Flying Bomb much of their school 
time was spent in shelters. The result of all this is widespread backward- 
ness, and once a child is backward and finds, for instance, reading very 
hard, he gets bored in school because he cannot keep up, and because 
of the large classes, the teacher cannot give him all the individual attention 
he needs, so he truants and thus misses more schooling. The whole 
business becomes a vicious circle, for, when he does go back, he will be 
more backward than ever. I know two.boys quite well who frankly 
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admit they are bored in school and much prefer playing about in the 
streets. It is not, of course, only the backward children who truant ; 
there are some children who hate any form of discipline and long to roam 
the streets in freedom. The parents are often unaware that their children 
are not attending school: then the children go off in the morning and come 
home in the evening never having been near the school all day, and when 
the mother has to go to work early in the morning, it is easier than ever 
for the child to avoid going to school. Another reason for truanting 
is the problem of clothing coupons and boots. Some mothers with large 
families, living in crowded homes, have never learnt to organise their 
lives or plan the children’s coupons and spend them all at the beginning 
of the period, buying cheap boots because they can afford no others. 
Each child has one pair only, with the result that they are not repaired 
and become completely worn out. The child has nothing to wear, second- 
hand boots and shoes are almost impossible to get, and I know of one 
family where the boy did not go out for three months because he had no 
shoes. Some children do not truant from school all the time, but go for 
a morning session and then stay away from school in the afternoon. 
It is very easy for them to do this, because even when they have dinner at 
school, they are sent away to play after dinner until afternoon school 
starts. With shortage of staff this is inevitable. 

Truancy is not, of course, the only sign of lawlessness. School 
finishes at four or four-thirty, and some children have many hours of 
leisure to fill in. Many of them live in very crowded homes, where there 
are often not even enough chairs to go round. The leisure-time facilities 
for many children are kicking a ball about the streets, climbing about 
on bombed sites, and going to the pictures, since there are not enough 
open spaces and recreation grounds for all the children in London. 
All the material factors encourage children to be destructive. There are 
a few clubs and play centres, but not nearly enough, and boys and girls 
between eleven and fourteen, full of energy and initiative, suffer particu- 
larly from the lack of leisure-time facilities. The Evening Institutes are 
adamant about not taking children until they are just fourteen, and four 
or five evenings a week spent at the pictures is not a healthy occupation 
for a growing boy or girl. The voluntary organisations battle manfully 
with this problem and the L.C.C. war-time Play Centres and Junior 
Clubs do something to meet the need. It is an interesting and encouraging 
fact that children who belong to some organisation or club are not in 
such preponderance at the Juvenile Courts or so prone to be the victims 
of street accidents. 

There is no doubt at all that home conditions are of paramount im- 
in a child’s life. A child needs above all things security and love. 

In some very large families each individual child cannot perhaps get all 
the love he needs, and he tries to attract atterition by petty thieving. 
The broken home is, of course, the greatest tragedy in a child’s life, and 
the separation of war time has been the cause of many broken homes. 
Within the last week I have been in contact with three families where the 
father has come home to find that the mother has gone off with another 
man, leaving the children behind. This must be a grave shock to any 
child, and it is wonderful how staunchly many have stood up to it. There 
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is one small girl of 13 who has not been to school for six months, the reason 
being that her mother has deserted the home and this child has mothered 
the other two little ones in the family and run the home. 

Before considering the panacea for all this lawlessness, if indeed there 
is one, we must remember that it is only prevalent amongst a small 
percentage of the children in London. It is the problem cases that come 
to our notice. It would be unfair to pay no tribute to the countless homes 
which, though battling against all the odds we have considered, are 
bringing up happy, healthy children. There are many children who have 
known happiness both in their billets when evacuated and in their homes, 
and the parents have appreciated the experiences the children have gained 
in the country and are delighted for them to go back to their billets in 
the holidays. 

To return to the lawless percentage. Is there an answer to the pro- 
blem? Lawlessness out of school hours, which is caused very largely by 
lack of scope for adventure and by boredom, could be coped with. 
More leisure-time facilities must be provided, places where children can 
feel they belong, where they can enjoy free, imaginative play, which is 
essential for their growth, places where they can learn crafts and be 
creative. One session a week at woodwork is all our schools provide, 
and this is not enough for a child’s creative powers. 

The Local Authorities under Circular 13 of the Ministry of Education 
have the power now to provide facilities for children under 14, especially 
those in the 11 to 14 age group, and-yet up to date, little has been done. 
It is the job of everyone who is interested in children to exert continual 
pressure on their local authorities until they do take action. In America 
Play Leadership and organised play in playgrounds have been very 
successful and popular. So far in this country very little has been done 
with regard to Play Leadership, but there is great scope for it. If recrea- 
tion and playgrounds were opened after school hours with a Play Leader 
in attendance, I think the children would use them and get a great deal of 
enjoyment. In America the playgrounds are flood-lit after dark and are 
used all through the winter. 

Many children are difficult or out of control because their home 
conditions are bad ; it is rather a sad reflection that the only way these 
children can get to a boarding school where they would have disciplined 
existence is by committing an offence and being sent to an Approved 
School. The excellent training of life in a good boarding school in the 
country would be of inestimable value to some of our town boys. 

Let us hope that in a very few years there will be no problem of lawless 
children. It is, I think, a phase in our history which we who are in- 
terested in children and working with children must try to remedy as 
quickly as possible. It will be some years before housing and education 
reforms are implemented, but facilities for leisure-time activities could, 
and must, come now. 


February 1946. 


PATRICIA L. THORNTON. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


MISS BOGUE 


THE news of Miss Bogue’s death comes as a great shock to her friends and 
colleagues both at Battersea and at the Central Office. In spite of her 
quiet unassuming manner she made a most vivid impression on all her 
fellow workers, as I can testify from many years association with her on 
the District Sub-Committee. I remember particularly her resourceful- 
ness ; how often was the blank silence that fell on the Committee when its 

had finished presenting a knotty problem broken by the gentle 
voice of the member for Battersea, propounding a solution which seemed 
to fit the question exactly. She combined unswerving faithfulness to the 
tradition of the C.O.S. elders with never failing readiness to consider new 
plans and suggestions, and to march loyally under her new banners even 
if they did not entirely commend themselves to her. 

Of her personal work in the districts I can only speak at secondhand, 
but to anyone who heard her reports on cases as referee it was obvious 
that she must have been the ideal caseworker, full of sympathy and under- 
standing without the faintest tinge of sentimentality and unerring in her 
interpretation of ‘ C.O.S. principles.’ These same qualities were invalu- 
able when she acted, as she often did, as.‘ visitor ’ to District Committees 


on behalf of the Central Office. Her reports were a joy to read both in — 
form and substance, enlivened as they were by a most delicate humour and | 


written in a style which proved the wide reading and cultivated taste of 
_ their author. | 

Miss Bogue indeed was a person of varied interests, by no means 
confined to the field of social work, and it was refreshing in the darkest 
days of the war to see a letter in the Sunday Times over her signature 
pleading that exhibitions of pictures should stay open on Saturday after- 
noons, the only time when people at work during the week could see them. 

Nor would even the briefest tribute to her memory be complete if it 
failed to record the conviction, unescapable even in purely official relations 
with her, that it was to the glory of God, even more than to the relief of 
man’s estate, that all her service was directed. 

Miss Bogue was one of the few surviving inheritors of the old tradition 
of voluntary work: may their successors be worthy of them. 


S. J. BAILEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Nuffield College, 
17, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

| ; 6th March, 1946. 
DeaR Miss HUGH SmiTH,—May I make Miss Ashdown’s scrupu- 
lously just and helpful article on the supervision of students—although it 
in no way deserves such a use—a pretext for voicing certain Philistine 
misgivings about current tendencies in the casework training of students ? 
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Miss Ashdown says: ‘It was suggested earlier that the professional 
relationship of students and supervisor bears some likeness to that of 
client and social worker. If the great personal significance of relation- 
ship is recognised in casework it cannot be ignored in supervision.’ That 
it should be ignored as far as possible is precisely what I feel is desirable— 
ignored, that is, by the practical supervisor though not by the University 
tutor. 

Miss Ashdown writes as a practical tutor in the L.S.E. Mental Health 
course, which, in the small world of casework training, is the highest 
form of life. And there is no doubt that, in order to bring about some 
desirable change in attitudes or situation, the psychiatric social worker 
may in practice be called upon to use, and must therefore know how to 
control, personal relationships. But is this soul-searching and exacting 
aspect of casework so important to the lower forms of life, the ordinary 
caseworkers who accept students in their offices for supervision, although, 
of course, the primary object of their daily activity is to administer as 
well as possible the social service they are engaged in ? 

The relationship of the ordinary caseworker to the client is that of 
one citizen to another, and the main business of the ordinary caseworker 
is, by duly appreciating the other man’s circumstances and individuality, 
to give him every facility for taking or leaving the particular service the 
caseworker’s employer, statutory or voluntary, has to offer, whether it 
be hospital treatment, vocational guidance or a loan to set up shop. 
Need the relationship between student and supervisor go further ? 

Again, with all respect to the venerable maxim: ‘ Know Thyself,’ is 
not the period of practical training particularly the time set aside for 
Knowing Other People? Knowing other people and administering a 
social service are in themselves such intricate processes that it seems 
unwise to complicate them gratuitously by amateur psycho-therapeutics. 
And the ordinary caseworker is no more than an amateur in this field. 

What I fear is that if too much emphasis is laid on the student's progress 
in training, on her conscious acquisition of skills, etc., her own position 
as a trainee, and so on, not enough emphasis will be concentrated on 
the responsible activity in which she is being allowed to take part, and her 
practical experience will become an artificially conditioned exercise 
rather than an immersion in reality. Ofcourse, reasonable requirements 
for training must be established. If, these being satisfied, attention is 
then chiefly devoted to the work to be done, rather than the relationships 
to be adjusted, will not the normal difficulties in professional growth 
solve themselves, and the abnormal indicate the need for treatment 
elsewhere rather than training ? 

Yours sincerely, 
U. M. CORMACK. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICES ' 


Any book must be welcome which offers to survey the almost uncharted 
seas of voluntary social service; but it is impossible not to feel a sense 
of disappointment that the study produced by the Nuffield College Social 
Reconstruction Council is not more complete. At intervals throughout 
the book are references which show many of the contributors to be 
conscious of gaps or inadequacies in their treatment; a less discursive 
book might have been of greater value, and might have given a clearer 
picture of the confused and changing field. “Possibly the defects of the 
book may be inherent in its method of composition ; the habit of book- 
‘making by committee seems to be growing, but only in exceptional cases 
do the advantages of employing a panel of experts rather than a single 
writer outweigh its drawbacks. . The introductory chapter lists many of 
the book’s omissions, among them political and religious activities, 
service charities and welfare organisations, and moral welfare work, as 
well as the voluntary hospitals: To include all these might have resulted 
in a book of unmanageable proportions, or in the drastic cutting down of 
the sections included, but the result would have been of greater service 
to the social worker and above all to the student. 

Though not meeting (nor intended to meet) the very urgent need for a 
complete handbook of the voluntary social services, this book does 
illustrate the very wide range of the voluntary services, and in particular 
discusses their historical development and the changing pattern of relation- 
ships between statutory and voluntary services and within the field of 
voluntary service itself. The chapter on ‘ Co-operation and Co-ordina- 
tion’ (blessed words) is one of the most illuminating. Another valuable 
feature is the inclusion of a chapter on * Mutual Aid Movements,’ the 
importance of which is too often forgotten. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first introductory, covering 
in broad outline the history of voluntary social service, the second dealing 
in greater or less detail with the work of a variety of types of voluntary 
organisation, and the third illustrating the variety of provision in three 
- types of community—the countryside, the London borough, and the 
northern industrial town, Among the studies in the second part several 
bring together information about the work of numerous individual 
organisations contributing in different ways to the welfare of children, of 
blind persons, or of the deaf, or which provide such specialised services 
as organised holidays. Too often the story is one of more or less open 
rivalries, ending sometimes in the absorption of one society by another, 
sometimes in the successful co-ordination of specialised or local bodies 
under one national association. The development of the Charity Or- 
ganisation Society (now Family Welfare Association) and of the National 
Institute for the Blind illustrate in different ways this trend towards 


1 Edited by A. F.C. Bourdillon. Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Council. 
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tationalisation and centralisation, which has perhaps reached its climax 
in the astonishing expansion of the National Council of Social Service. 
The history of this last body shows clearly the growth of mutual com- 
tg and the allotment of function between the statutory and 
| grey tary services, resulting to a great extent from co-operative work in 
field of unemployment service during the inter-war years. Another 
chapter which professional social workers will find among the most in- 
teresting is the study of ‘ Developments in Case-Work,’ an account of 
methods both British and American which holds a remarkably sane 
balance in its consideration of the growth of professional technique. — 
The concluding chapter, contributed by A. D. Lindsay, considers the 
place of the voluntary services in a democratic state and suggests that it 
is likely to remain an important one. In contrast to recent writers who 
have maintained that freedom and organisation are incompatible, Dr. 
Lindsay sees the organisation of freedom as the essential if paradoxical 
task of democracy. This task produces tensions from which the volun- 
tary organisation cannot expect to be free; but he believes that the 
‘ social inventiveness’ which he sees as the greatest need of modern 
democracy ‘is bound to find its easiest and cemptont expression in 
voluntary association.’ 


E. HANDASYDE. 
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THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF INFANCY: THE 
DOMESTIC ENVIRONMENT OF 471 OXFORD BABIES 


BY 


E. JEAN THWAITES, B.Sc.(Lond.), A.M.I.A. 
From the Institute of Social Medicine, Oxford 


(RECEIVED FOR PUBLICATION, AUGUST 22, 1949) 


It is generally recognized that infant mortality is 
a sensitive index of social conditions, showing high 
rates where bad housing, overcrowding, and 
maternal neglect prevail. Although there has been 
an appreciable reduction in the rate in England and 
Wales which, 50 years ago, was 150 per 1,000 births, 
and is now less than 50, nevertheless the data 
available still indicate wide variations in the 
mortality in infancy, not only in different towns but 
also in different socio-economic groups. It is very 
probable that side by side with the disparities 
revealed by mortality statistics similar variations 
obtain in the growth and heaicn of babies living 
under different social and environmental con- 
ditions. 

Although the last century has witnessed vast 
social improvements, Chadwick’s ‘ Report on the 
Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of 
Great Britain’ (1842) still illustrates the factors 
which to-day have to be considered in preparing 
the social records of children in an enquiry such as 
the Oxford Child Health Survey. 


The Oxford Child Health Survey 


This survey was referred to in the Annual Report 
(1945) of the Institute of Social Medicine as an 
investigation which ‘ has been undertaken with a 
view to studying and comparing the health, develop- 
ment, and sickness experience of children in all 
social groups from the first weeks in life to the age 
of five years. The clinical and somatometric 
examinations are made at three-monthly intervals. 
At six-monthly intervals (from the age of six months) 
radiographic studies of skeletal development are 
included. As far as possible, both major and minor 
sickness episodes are also recorded. Parallel social, 
domestic, and economic studies are made in the 
course of regular home visits.’ 


Source and Nature of Data. The present paper 
is concerned with social studies only and should be 
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considered against a picture of Oxford as a whole, 
such as is given in the ‘ Survey of the Social Services 
in the Oxford District ’ by the Barnett House Survey 
Committee (1938 and 1940). Oxford consists of a 
central university and shopping area; a large 
northern residential area; a large southern area 
where a high proportion of workers at Morris 
Motors and the Pressed Steel Company Limited 
(employing about 15,000 workers between them) 
are housed; and some slum areas near the stations 
and the canal. 

The children, whose circumstances are here under 
review were born between 1944 and 1947, and were 
enrolled, under the age of six weeks, at eight of the 
ten infant welfare centres in Oxford and at the 
Oxford Mothercraft Clinic (a private clinic). The 
health visitors explained the purpose of the survey 
to the mothers who anticipated living in Oxford 
for the following five years, and those who wished to 
do so enrolled on a voluntary basis. There was thus 
a measure of selection in that only those mothers who 
were interested enough to attend welfare centres 
were drawn upon at this stage. Nevertheless, all 
social classes are represented. 

After enrolment the children were immediately 
examined medically and measured by the 
paediatrician. Then the medical-social worker, who 
had been present at the interview, asked the mother 
if she might visit her to learn further particulars 
relevant to the home situation and the baby’s 
health. | 


Home Visiting Technique. Although the purpose 
of home visits in a survey of this kind is to accumu- 
late specific information, every effort was made to 
give an air of informality to the interviews. As far 
as possible the mothers were encouraged to talk 
without prompting; where questions were needed, 
attempts were made to follow a natural thought- 
sequence and leading questions were avoided. At 
the first visit the purpose of the Survey was again 
discussed in order to clear up any doubts or mis- 
understandings. 
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In practice, information was then usually gleaned 
in the following order. First, the child’s diet was 
diseussed and, if he was not breast-fed, possible 
reasons for the mother’s failure were considered. 
This led naturally to consideration of the mother’s 
present health, her health during pregnancy and her 
own past history and family history, and so to her 
date of birth, her husband’s date of birth, and the 
date of marriage. The husband’s occupation was 
noted in order to assign the family to one of the 
Registrar-General’s five social classes. 

After explaining that we were interested to see 
whether the density of the household had any 
bearing on the sickness rate, particulars of the 
number of persons in the house were noted and 
compared with the number of rooms. From this 
point details relating to bathrooms, W.C.s, laundry 
facilities, and other domestic conveniences were 
taken up in natural sequence. Gardens and allot- 
ments were then discussed in turn, and, in passing, 
the amount of fresh air secured for the baby, and 
how he was said to be sleeping, were recorded. 

Essential details relating to feeding and dates 
were written down at the time, but other information 
was memorized and entered later in order to make, 
the interview a chat rather than an interrogation. 
In particular, details to assist in assessing ‘ maternal 
efficiency.” have been observed and grouped under 
the following five headings: (1) State of child ; 
(2) state of home; (3) diet of child; (4) health of 
mother; (5) attitude of mother to child. Each of 
these was classified as ‘ good,’ ‘ fair,’ or ‘ poor,’ 
and was checked at each of the subsequent six- 
monthly visits, which were without appointment. 
During the home visits an assessment was also 
made of the house, involving observations on age, 
state of repair, ventilation, light, damp, and whether 
or not condemned. 

The second visit, at six months, had the special 
object of obtaining details of the early weaning 
history. At a year, details of diet were again 
noted and this was therefore an appropriate time 
to ask the mother if she could give an account of 
the amount of money she was spending on food for 
the family. Information has been very readily 
obtained. 

As a result of these three home visits during the 
baby’s first year of life, the following particulars 
were recorded and have been made the basis of the 
present analysis: 


CHILD’Ss PERSONAL PARTICULARS: Name; sex; date 
of birth; address; clinic. 


FAMILY PARTICULARS: Age of father; occupation of 
father; age of mother; occupation of mother; 
date of marriage; number in household; number 
of families in the house; number of adults in the 


house; number of children in the house; expendi- 
ture on food. 


HOuSsING PARTICULARS: Type of house; condition of 
house; number of rooms available for each house- 
hold; number of rooms in the house; household 
conveniences. 


The Family 


Social Class. According to the statistics pub- 
lished by the Registrar-General, there is definite 
evidence that the infant mortality rate has varied 
markedly in the past between the social classes. 
Hence it was desirable to take into account the 
social stratification of the family from which each 
baby was enrolled. 

The Registrar-General’s five social classes are 
based on the occupation of the father, and are : 
Social Class I, higher professional grades; Social 
Class II, lower professional and administrative 
grades; Social Class III, skilled occupations; 
Social Class IV, semi-skilled occupations; Social 
Class V, unskilled occupations. 

The number of babies in each social group is 
given in Table 1. 


TABLE | 


DISTRIBUTION BY SOCIAL CLASS OF 471 OxForD BABIES 


Social Class Number Percentage 
I 33 | 7-01 
II 43 | 9-13 
Ill 319 | 67-73 
IV 43 | 9-13 
V 33 7°01 
Total 471 100 


For convenience social classes I and II and social 
classes ]V and V respectively have been considered 


together. It was purely fortuitous that the number 


in each of these two groups was the same. 

It will be seen from Table 2 that Oxford has a 
higher proportion of social class III and a lower 
proportion of IV-V than the country as a whole. 
This is reflected in the recruitment of the Child 
Health Survey where there is a preponderance of 
social class III. Mothers from this class provide 
the bulk of the attendances at the City’s welfare 
centres and, apart from this, are more likely to 
volunteer to join a survey and are less likely to 
default than mothers belonging to class IV-V. 
Babies representing classes I-II have mainly been 
drawn from the Oxford Mothercraft Clinic. 

The fact that the social classes in the Child Health 
Survey are not in the same proportion as those in 
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TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION BY SOCIAL CLASS 


Percentage in Each 
Social Class 


landIl| Il ([VandV 


Population of England and | | 
Wales, Census 1931, | | 


Occupied Male .| 16°52 | 49-16! 34-32 
City of Oxford, 1931 ... 15:76 | 57:45 26-79 
Child Health Survey, 1944 
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the country as a whole does not, of course, invalidate 
comparisons between the classes. 

Unemployment among the fathers of the children 
in the survey has been negligible. 


The Age of the Parents. The age of the father 
at the time of the birth of the baby included in the 
survey ranged from 20 to 57 years. The average 
showed little difference between the social classes, 
being 34 years in I-II, 33 years in II], and 35 years 
in IV-V. The average for the fathers in all the 
social classes was 33 years. 

The age of the mother at the date of the birth 
of the survey child (which may or may not be her 
first child) ranged from 19-45 years, the range being 
slightly more limited in social class J-II. The average 
age in each of the three groups was 30 years. The 
distribution pattern of the age of the mothers in 
this survey approximately follows that for the whole 
country. There are, however, fewer mothers under 
the age of 25 in the survey. This may, in part, 
reflect the fact that in general a higher proportion 
of illegitimate babies is born to young mothers, and 
these babies were not fully represented in the 
survey. There were no mothers over the age of 50 
in the survey. 


Duration of Marriage. On the social records 
used, the day, month, and year of birth and of 
marriage have been entered, but only the year has 
been transcribed on to the punch-cards used for 
analysis. In social classes I-Il the duration of 
marriage ranged from 1 to 16 years and the average 
duration at the birth of the ‘survey baby’ was 
5-75 years. In social class [II the duration ranged 
up to 25 years, the average duration being 6-73 
years. Eight of the 319 mothers in this class were 
unmarried. In social classes IV-V the duration 
ranged up to 21 years and the average duration was 
6-89 years. Three of the 76 mothers in this group 
were unmarried. 

The proportion of unmarried mothers in the 


survey is therefore 11 in 471, or 2-3%, whereas in 
England and Wales as a whole the proportion of 
illegitimate maternities was 9-33% in 1945, and for 
births registered in Oxford in 1945 the figure was 
8:75%. That.there is a low representation of 
unmarried mothers in the survey is readily under- 
standable, for the unmarried mother is more likely 
to go out to work and to lack the time to bring her 
baby for the examination required by the survey. 
In addition, a certain proportion of these children 
are cared for in institutions which are not covered 
by the survey, and a further number are adopted. 
There were only two adopted children. 


Number of Surviving Children in the Family. Of 
the 471 families, 220 infants were only children at 
the time of enquiry, although not necessarily the 
firstborn as, in this instance, stillbirths and siblings 
who had not survived were not considered. There 
were two children in each of 143 families (including 
two families with twins in the survey); four to nine 
children in 45 families, and more than ten surviving 
children in three families. This follows closely the 
pattern of distribution by number of surviving 
previous children in England and Wales as a whole. 


Occupation of the Mother. Of the mothers of 
the 471 children, 33 were at work before the child’s 
first birthday. Of these 33, four were from social 
classes I-II, 12 from social class III, and 17 from 
social classes [V-V. 

Twenty-five of these mothers were able to work 
without being separated from the child, either 
because the baby accompanied the mother to work 
(as was the case with the 11 mothers who did daily 
domestic work and the general practitioner who 
took her baby with her on her rounds), or because 
the mother lived and worked on the premises. 
Four of these mothers assisted relatives with shops: 
one of these was a fish-and-chip shop and three 
were small general stores. It was noteworthy on 
later enquiry into the children’s feeding, that the 
children of the last three mothers ‘didn’t eat well ’ 
at meal times. It was soon discovered that they 
were in the habit of helping themselves to biscuits 
in the shop whenever they felt inclined. 

Eight mothers had to leave their babies in the 
care of another person while they went out to work. 
One mother worked in a laundry when her baby 
was six months old, as her husband had lost several 
fingers in.a factory accident. She left her son in 
the care of her own parents and her husband and, 
far from being neglected, the child was spoiled. 
The other seven mothers who had to go to work, 
leaving their children, were unmarried and all were 
working before the child was six months old. 
Five left the child with relatives, one with a foster 
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mother, and one took the child to a day nursery. 
There were four other unmarried mothers in this 
series. One worked as a resident domestic help, 
returning with her baby to her previous employer; 
one, who was living with the father of the baby, 
went out to domestic work, taking the child with 
her; one later married the father of the child. 
The remaining mother did not at first go out to 
work but stayed at home to look after the house 
whilst her own mother went out to work. She has 
since had a second illegitimate baby (her third 
pregnancy) for whom adoption has been arranged. 
Her first child (who is in the survey) now attends a 
day nursery while the mother works. 

In this series only one child was taken to a day 
nursery before the age of one year. In any analysis 
of the subsequent social records of these children, 
a much higher number will be found to be attending 
day nurseries. 


Housing and Amenities 


The housing problem is too well known to require 
re-statement. Oxford, indeed, is fortunate in that 
not one of its houses was lost through enemy action, 
but, against this, is the fact that the population of 
Oxford has expanded rapidly. It is estimated that 
the population is more than double the 1901 figure 
of 49,000. In common with the rest of the country, 
building in Oxford was virtually at a standstill 
during the war years. In ‘Oxford Replanned ’ 
(1948), Mr. Sharp has estimated that ‘ some 6,000 
new dwellings are required in Oxford to meet the 
present and early needs of the people at present 
living or working in the city, without any con- 
sideration whatsoever of the possibility of future 
growth.’ 


Number of Family-Units Living in the House. 
For the purpose of this study, the family-unit has 
been taken to include only the following: (a) the 
survey baby, (b) the parent or parents, (c) the siblings, 
if any. The ‘ household ” is the housekeeping unit 
in which the survey family-unit lives. For instance, 
if the survey family is living at the same address as 
the maternal grandparents, and the housekeeping 
arrangements and living rooms are communal, this 
establishment is classified as one ‘ household,’ but 
two ‘ family-units.’ Similarly, a friend or lodger 
who was catered for and was thus part of the one 
household would be considered as an extra family- 
unit. On these principles the number of family- 
units in the whole house has been recorded. It will 
be realized that multiple family-units do not 
necessarily indicate multiple ‘ households,’ but it 
was felt to be of interest to note whether or not the 
survey family was living alone because of the 


possible implications in child management. For 
instance, the fact that there are others in the house 
may have some eftect on how the baby sleeps. 

During the three visits in the first year, the mother 
has been asked how the child sleeps, and at the age 
of one year an attempt has been made to assess this 
as ‘ good,’ ‘fair,’ or ‘poor.’ This is an arbitrary 
value as it is necessarily based on the mother’s 
statements, but the length of time the child sleeps 
during the day and at night was recorded, the 
mother’s comments on the soundness of sleep or 
frequent waking at night being duly taken into 
consideration. It was noted that, of the mothers 
who stated that their children were not sleeping well, 
the majority (18% compared with 10%) were living 
where other people, apart from the immediate 
family, were occupants of the house. It can well 
be imagined that it is more difficult for a mother 
to break her child of bad sleeping habits when these 
have been aggravated by picking up the child each 
time he cries in order to avoid upsetting other 
occupants of the house. 


Table 3 indicates that only 45-4% of the family- 
units had a home to themselves. The average 
number of family-units per house was 1:68 in 
social classes I-II, 1:66 in social class III, and 
1-98 in social class IV-V. The majority of family- 
units who were sharing houses were living with the 
baby’s grandparents while trying to find a home 
of their own. The disadvantage of the dual regime 
for the baby has to be offset against the probability 
of help with the housework for the mother. On 
the record forms a note has been made whether or 
not the mother has had any help with the house- 
work, but the results have not been analysed in 
bulk as it has been difficult to draw the line between 
the different types of help this term might cover. 
For instance, at one end of the scale it may refer to 
a household which has a nanny and domestic help, 
and at the other end of the scale to the husband 
helping to dry the supper dishes. Incidentally, the 
mothers’ comments on the help their husbands give 
have varied greatly. Some cook the Sunday joint; 
some do nothing. The wife of a chef, when asked 
if he did any cooking at home, said that she would 


not let him do so as he left such a trail of washing-up ) 


behind him. ‘ Mass Observation Bulletin ’ (June, 
1948) stated that of its panel, nine out of ten male 
members of middle-class households expected to 
help with domestic work, and nine out of ten women 
thought it right that they should do so. Where, 
after her confinement, the mother has been able to 
have a home help this has been much appreciated. 


Number of Persons in the House. Note was made 
of the number of children and the number of adults 
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TABLE 3 


ONE FAMILY-UNIT PER HOUSE OR SELF-CONTAINED FLAT 


Social Class | In All 

) | Social 

I-II Il _  [V-V Classes 
No. of houses in sample Ue eS 16 ao |. 471 
No. of family-units living alone in house or flat .. ‘“ ia 33 150 | 31 241 

No. of family-units living with friend(s) or relation(s) as part of their | 

own household ni ea - ‘ , 21 94 | 22 137 
No. of multiple households in same house .. 22 75 | 23 120 

Percentage of family-units living alone in house or self-contained flat | 43-4 47°0 | 40°8 45-4 


in both the household and the house. The number 
of persons in the house is shown in Table 4. These 
figures give some indication of the number of 
persons who had to share the same lavatory and 
other amenities. 

Table 4 shows that the average number of persons 
per house in all social classes is 5-6. In the Man- 
chester Billeting Survey (1945) the average number 
of persons per occupied house was 3-25. Data 
from the last census (1931) gives the average for 
Oxford County Borough Council as 4-10 then; for 
Manchester Borough Council as 4-10; for England 
and Wales as a whole as 4:17. On the other hand, 
the rooms per occupied dwellings are given as 5-67, 
4-72, and 5-07 respectively for that date, whereas, 
considering the Child Health Survey homes only, 
the average number of rooms per house was 6:42 
in social classes I-IIl, 5-22 in social class III, and 
5-13 in social classes [V-V. 


Density (Number of Persons per Room). As might 
be expected, the density at which families were 
living was highest in the lower social classes, the 


average number of persons per room being 0-83 in — 


social classes I-III, 1:06 in social class III, and 
1-31 in social classes IV-V. Data from the 1931 
census give the average number of persons per room 
as 0:72 in the Oxford County Borough, as 0-87 in 
the Manchester County Borough, and as 0-83 in 
England and Wales as a whole, whereas the average 
in the Child Health Survey for all social classes has 
risen to 1-06 persons per room. 

Table 5 shows the proportion of families living at 
different densities and the difference between the 
social classes is evident. ‘When the household only 
is considered a higher percentage of families is living 
at a density of more than one person per room than 
when the whole house is considered, reflecting 
the fact that 11 families were each living in one 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE HOUSE 


| Social Class | 
No. of Persons (Adults and Children) | All Social 
I-II Ill IV-V —_ Classes 

2-5 50 212 30 292 
6-10 24 101 41 166 
11-15* l 5 3 9 
16* and over | | 9) | 4 
Total no. of survey families .. 76 319 76 | 471 its 
Average no. of persons per house .. | 5-3 5:3 6-7 | 5-6 


* The two families where there were 37 persons in one house were ‘ squatters ’ who took over an empty hotel. The family living where 


there were 12 persons to a building were squatters in the hotel annexe. 


The family living where there were 22 —— in the house, was that of a housemaster at a boys’ preparatory school. 


The family living where there were 1 


persons was one of four adults and an illegitimate child, living in three rooms in an old 


tenement house shared by four families consisting of twelve adults and seven children living in the nine rooms. Bienes ae 
~ The family living where there were 14 persons in a house was one of four people (children aged 44 and 1 year) living in a bed-sittingroom 
at the top of an old tenement house where six families (14 persons) lived in seven rooms. 
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TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF PERSONS PER ROOM PER CENT. 


| | 
Whole House | | Household Only 
Social Class All | All 
Density | Social _ Social 
a ee Ill IV-V Classes | Classes 
Under 1 person per room 0-5 | 38-6 17+] 38:6 33-8 
1+ ‘1 a ‘i 38:2 59-6 69-7 ig ee 58-9 
2+ ‘a ‘4 ¥ i ee 1-9 13-2 3°6 | 7:2 
100-0 100: 1 100:0° | 99:9 99-9 
L , | | 
bed-sitting-room, in houses not otherwise exception- VENTILATION. In assessing ventilation note was 


ally overcrowded. Seven families were living at 
three to the one room, two families at four to the 
one room, and two families at five to the one room. 


Type of Housing. In appraising housing the 
standards used were, of necessity, personal standards, 
but individual differences of opinion were eliminated 
as far as possible, as one social worker only was 
engaged in the survey at one time.* Assessments 
were re-checked at the subsequent visits and, in 
cases of doubt, as with the older and more dilapi- 
dated houses, the opinion of the Sanitary Inspector 
was sought as a further countercheck. 

Approximately half the houses in the survey were 
comparatively new. Of the total number, 205 were 
built before 1900; 33 were built between 1900 and 
1920; 230 were built after 1920. Two were 
unclassified. It was noted whether or not the house 
was condemned, but at present this has no strong 
significance as some houses in reasonably good 
condition were technically condemned before the 
war for purposes of town planning. Others, now 
in less good condition, are not yet condemned, for 
it is useless to condemn a house if there is no 
immediate prospect of re-housing the occupants. 
A special entry was made when a house was low- 
lying, in an area subject to flooding, or on the hills 
on the outskirts of the town, but as the variation 
is only between 200 and 350 feet above sea-level 
these notes have not been analysed. 


STATE OF REPAIR. This has been assessed as 
‘fair’ when only minor repairs would have been 
required to put the house in order, and ‘ poor’ 
where more extensive work was necessary. Fre- 
quently those houses classified as being in poor 
repair were condemned before the war, and extensive 
repairs are not therefore contemplated. 


° PR Rees 1944-46 the social reporting was in the hands of 
I Willianse After a month of joint work the reporting 
oe been =a responsibility of the writer. 


taken of the size of the rooms, the size and position 
of windows for cross ventilation, and whether the 
house had through ventilation or whether it was 
built back to back. Where the potential ventilation 
has been good, but windows seldom opened, the 
ventilation from the point of view of housing details 
has been classed as good, but ‘fresh air in relation 
to the baby’ has been down-graded. The only 
back-to-back houses in this series were some old 
cottages in Wolvercote. The general picture for 
Oxford is clearly much more favourable than that 
obtaining, for instance, in a northern industrial town 
or in many parts of London. 


LiGHT. In the assessment of lighting, this was 
classed as ‘ fair ’ where the side of the room appeared 
dim, and as ‘ poor ’ where the lights had to be on 
during the day or where, but for economy, it would 
have been an advantage to have artificial lighting 
during the day. The majority of the houses were 
lit by electricity. 


Damp. The mother was particularly asked 
whether the house was damp at the first visit and 
after the first winter, and if she maintained that 
there was no damp, her statement was accepted. 
If, however, she said the house was damp, this was 
investigated and recorded as ‘ground damp,’ 
‘damp walls,’ or actual ‘leaks,’ and, where 
necessary, this was confirmed with the Sanitary 
Inspector. No attempt at measuring the actual 
extent of the damp has yet been made. Of the 
471 houses, 40 were recorded as having ground 


. .damp, 100 were recorded as having damp walls, 


and 18 as having actual leaks. Flooding in the 
spring of 1947 also led to the temporary recording 
of damp, as many of the houses in the central area 
had flooded basements. 

The analysis of the housing conditions has been 


+ The three visits were at different times of the year. 
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TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION IN RESPECT OF REPAIR, VENTILATION, LIGHT 
AND DAMP: ALL SOCIAL CLASSES 


| 


: | 

| Good | Fair Poor 
Repair . vel 74°5% | 206% 4-9%, 
Ventilation ee ty “Eee Ge | Oy a * 2°1% 
Light is | 7T4°5% | 22°3% 3°2% 
tie... 3 sh ee 27-2%, 

| @e.no | (i.e. any form 

| damp) | of damp) 


summarized in Table 6. As would be expected, the 
quality of the houses in respect of repair, ventilation, 
light, and damp was poorer in the lower social 
classes. 

CounciL Houses. At the time of the original 
enquiry, 53 of the families were living in Council 
houses and 409 in houses built by private enterprise 
(nine unclassified). Any later analysis will show a 
higher proportion of Council houses, reflecting 
re-housing in the prefabricated houses on the new 
estates, in addition to re-housing in the older Council 
houses. Only one family from social class I-II lived 
in a Council house. 


FLATS AND TENEMENTS. Thirty-two homes were 
self-contained flats, either built as such or con- 
verted, and four homes were in tenement buildings. 


Household Conveniences. These are analysed as 
percentages of the sample in Table 7. 


BATHROOMS. As will be seen from Table 7, 70% 
of the families had access to a bathroom (the 
proportion again varying with the social class). 


In addition, many families managed with a zinc 


bath in the scullery, with water heated in the copper, 
for all the houses in this series had water from the 
main or a tap in the house. Where a small old. 
house had a built-in bath added, this again was 
often in the scullery which, in many cases, was a 
later addition to the house, built on at the back. 

Baths were, however, out of the question for any 
family living in rooms at the top of an old house 
where the only water tap was down in the basement. 
One mother carrying water under these circum- 
stances fell downstairs and had a miscarriage. She 
has since been re-housed in a ‘ prefab’ and the 
all-round standard of cleanliness has risen consider- 
ably. The increase in the cleanliness of the children 
is not so great as the increase in the cleanliness of 
the house. This is as would be expected, for when 
water was a more prized commodity, the children 
came first and an effort was made to keep them 
reasonably clean, though not nearly as much effort 
was put into cleansing the two shabby and over- 
crowded rooms. Since re-housing over a year ago, 
the new home has been kept at a good standard of 
cleanliness, and the children are delighting in playing 
in a garden for the first time. 

It is not possible to make comparisons between 
the homes of the children in the survey and those 
in other selected areas of the country, but the 
Medical Officer of Health for Manchester has 


TABLE 7 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES 


Bathroom per family... e oi ‘s, | 62:°5% 
Bathroom Bathroom shared . i ms | 7°T% 
No bathroom ue 29-8% 
Constant hot water | 
Airing cupboard Ws i - % 43-9% 
Laundry facilities Outdoor drying | | 
Less one of the above .. - om es 51°6% 
| Less two or three of the above | 4-°5% 
Gas cooker | 59-7% 
Cooking facilities Electric cooker | 37°1% 
Other methods 3-1% 
Sanitation Indoor i 61°8% 
Outdoor only 38°2% 
Larder Larder or refrigerator .. 5 a se 65-2% 
No larder or refrigerator we i 34°8% 
Garden Garden 91°1% 
No garden 8-9% 
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kindly supplied an extract from a Billeting Survey 
(1945) giving the percentage of occupied houses 
having baths. This varied from 15-03% in the 
central area to 84-94% in the southern area, with 
an average of 59-14% for the total Manchester 
area,* whereas the percentage of the Child Health 
Survey homes with baths was 70:28. 


LAUNDRY Faciuitigs. ‘ Good’ laundry facilities 
were taken to mean that the following were available: 
(1) Constant hot water, either heated by a fire 
boiler, a copper or an immersion heater; (2) an 
airing cupboard; (3) drying space, i.e. yard or 
garden. 

‘Fair’ laundry facilities indicate that one of 
these facilities was lacking; often the airing cup- 
board, for, although 204 families had good laundry 
facilities, 270 had constant hot water. As can be 
imagined, where there is no airing cupboard and 
there is a baby in the house, napkins are constantly 
draped around for airing and usually the only fire 
is in the living room—which may also be the kitchen. 
‘Poor ’ laundry facilities were taken to mean that 
at least two of the three facilities were lacking. 

Soap. When the survey was first started a double 
soap ration was allowed only for infants up to the 
age of one year. At the end of 1947 this concession 
was extended until the infant’s second birthday, 
and this, though belated, was much appreciated by 
the mothers who had all been maintaining that there 
was far more washing to do in the second year than 
in the first year. This is readily understandable, for 
the infant’s peak period for starting to crawl 
(interpreted as any form of locomotion) is between 
9 and 10 months. In a series of 334 children, 
37-7% were said by their mothers to have taken 
their first steps by the age of 12 months, and though 
94-9% had taken their first steps by the age of 
18 months this by no means implied that the child 
had habitually assumed an upright posture at this 
stage. Also, the child cannot be relied upon to be 
clean and dry during the day and can be trusted 
still less to be dry at night, as Table 8 shows. For 
interest the infants were divided by sex, and the 
superiority of the girls over the boys in this respect 
is shown to be statistically significant (Table 8). 
These figures must be interpreted as being on -the 
optimistic side, as they are based on information 
given by the mothers at the six-monthly clinical 
examinations, and ignore the occasional lapses 
afterwards. 


* Manchester water is very soft, total hardness (as CaCO.) being 
about 3:6 parts per 100,000. On the other hand, atmospheric 
pollution is high, the mean monthly deposit varying from 10-01 to 
a eae Oe Seen eee square mile according to the district of 
Manchester (M.O H. Report, 1946). The Oxford water supply is 
hard, total hardness being given as 22 parts, per 100,000, but the 
atmosphere shows such a small pollution that no regular 
readings are taken (M.O.H. Report, ott 1946). 


TABLE 8 
| 
Boys | Girls Both Sexes 
No.| % |No.| % |No.| % 
Clean and dry— | | 
y | | 
Atilyear ..| 24| 13-8 30)| 18:8| 54) 16-2 


er | 82 47:1 | 100 | 62-5 | 182 54-5 


Clean and dry— | 
night | | | 
At 1 year ..| 3 BG eee ope 11 3°3 
Ati8months; 26 14:9) 33 | 20°6 


| | 


Total sample ..| 174 100-0 | 160 100-0 | 334 ets 


SANITATION. The majority of homes had indoor 
sanitation. Eleven homes had indoor and outdoor 
sanitation. In this series all had water closets, for 
all the babies started life in the town. Some later 
moved out into the country and still remained in the 
survey, so that subsequent analyses will show a small 
proportion of earth or chemical closets. No note 
has been made of how many people shared one 
lavatory, but, indirectly, some impression can be 
gained from the tables, given earlier, which indicate 
the number of families and individuals in one house. 


LARDERS. In spite of the relatively high propor- 
tion of larders, the impression gained is that the 
majority of mothers were in the habit of shopping 
daily. No specific records have been made on this 
subject, but those who have commented have 
mentioned that they shopped daily for vegetables 
in particular. The prefabricated bungalows are 
supplied with built-in refrigerators, but otherwise 
refrigerators were exceptional. 


GARDENS AND ALLOTMENTS. As is shown in 
Table 7, 91% or 429 families had gardens and of 
these, at the time, 190 grew some vegetables. In 
addition, 42 families had allotments when first 
asked. Of the families without a garden, a propor- 
tion had backyards, which is a factor when 
considering how much time the child spends out 
of doors. Many of the old houses, however, which 
are built in rows, have back doors which are so 
narrow that a pram cannot be taken into the back- 
yard or garden, and, as the front door opens straight 
on to the street, the pram has to be put on the 
pavement. 


Cost of Food 


The mother was not asked to work out how much 
she was spending on food for her family until the 
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baby was at least a year old, and this request was 
always framed in such a manner that she could have 
refused quite easily. In fact, there were only two 
point-blank refusals: once when the mother said 
the cost of food would be ‘too high’ and once 
where the family was obviously living a hand-to- 
mouth existence and the simple arithmetic involved 
was said to be too difficult. 

Even so, figures have not yet been obtained for all 
families. There are a number of reasons for this. 
The largest group consists of those mothers who 
‘forgot ’ (which is understandable where there is a 
gap of six months between the visits), and who will 
later have the figures for us. Another group 
includes families in which the paternal grandmother 
was doing the housekeeping for all, and the mother 
felt it would not be politic for her to make these 
enquiries. A third small group has been omitted 
because a substantial proportion of food has not 
been paid for at market prices; for instance, where 
the father owns a small shop, or where supple- 
mentary food is brought home as a perquisite, 
particularly from the colleges. 

It was noted if vegetables were grown, either on 
an allotment or in the garden, and whether hens 
were kept. One or two mothers kept goats, one 
having been advised to try feeding her baby, who 
had infantile eczema, on goat’s milk. One had 
a Cow. 

The Institute of Statistics (Oxford) has studied 
the pattern of food expenditure of families who were 
asked to keep details of expenditure on food during 
particular fortnights, for example, in the summer of 
1947, but itwas not possible, with our larger numbers, 
to ask for more than an approximate figure. Whenever 
practicable, the mother was asked to keep a record 
for a four-week rationing period and to divide the 


total by four, but it was not always possible to insist 
upon this. Sometimes the answer was arrived at by 
reckoning up how much had been spent at each 
type of shop. This was often very revealing and 
gave useful guidance when the quality of an older 
child’s diet was assessed. For instance, the number 
of loaves bought during the week is fairly indicative 
of the types of breakfast and high tea, especially 
if it is also known that the father does not take 
sandwiches for mid-day, but has a meal at a 
canteen. : 

The figure spent on food for the household has 
been divided by the number of adult-units, each 
child under ten being counted as half an adult-unit 
(an approximation of the Cathcart and Murray 
family coefficient scale). 

Table 9 shows remarkably little difference between 
the social classes, as would be expected in an age of 
rationing, the average cost of food per adult-unit 
per week being 16-12 shillings in social classes I-II, 
15-63 shillings in social class III, 15-18 shillings in 
social classes [V-V, and 15-62 shillings in all social 
classes. 

The figures obtained do not relate to any specific 
week or season during the period 1945-47. At 
present each family has only been asked for this 
information once, but several mothers who were 
first asked in 1945-46 have recently commented that 
the figure has risen considerably. It is, however, 
difficult to disentangle how much of this rise is due 
to the rise in the cost of food itself and how much 
has been due to the increase in the amount of 
unrationed foods (especially fruit) for sale in the 
shops, coupled with the greater amount of money 
available for food, particularly after demobilization. 
The amount of money spent on food for the family 
is now the only item of the budget asked for from 


TABLE 9 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF SHILLINGS SPENT ON Foop PER ADULT-UNIT WEEK 


| | 

| Social Class | 

| | All Social 

Shillings | I-I] Il [V-V | Classes 
Less than 9 | — 10 2 | 12 

10-14 .. | 17 9] 29 | 137 
15-19 .. | 17 76 9 102 
20-24 .. | 7 37 7 51 
25-29 .. 2 5 3 10 
30 plus | — l l 2 
Total number of families a 43 220 | 51 314 
Average cost per adult-unit (in | 
shillings) as mS ig 16-12 15-63 15-18 15-62 
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all families. When the survey was first started other 
items were obtained; but in practice it was found 
that the figures could not stand comparison 
statistically. For instance, many of the mothers 
did not know their husbands’ incomes and could 
only say what they were given for housekeeping, 
which covered different items of expenditure in 
different families and so could not be used for 
comparative purposes. Similarly, although rent was 
at first asked for, this might mean anything from 
rent paid for an unfurnished house or payments 
to a building society, to ‘ rent’ for two furnished 
rooms which would cover rates and possibly lighting 
and heating, or else payment to relatives for board 
and lodging. These figures are of interest when 
considering individual families, but are of little use 
when required for statistical comparison, and so are 
no longer asked for. They are, however, noted 
when the information is volunteered. For instance, 
many mothers have commented on the increased 
rent when the family has been re-housed in a 
* prefab ’ after living in an old house in the centre 
of the city where the rent was low. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It is now generally recognized that deaths in 
infancy constitute a twofold problem. One phase 
is represented by stillbirths and neonatal mortality 
in which obstetrical and nutritional factors are 
probably of major importance; the other by deaths 
of babies in the later stages of infancy which are 
more directly influenced by environment. It seems 
probable that health and sickness experience and 
growth and development may also be related to 
environmental opportunity, and the further purpose 
of the Oxford survey is to discover what correlations 
can, in fact, be established. The picture here 
presented is that of the material conditions surround- 
ing infancy in the main social groups of a city 
salubrious by comparison with many London 
boroughs and industrial cities of the North, Mid- 
lands, and South Wales. The County Borough of 
Oxford has for some time returned one of the lowest 
infant mortality rates in the country. In 1947 the 
value was 29, compared with the national figure 
of 41 per 1,000 live births. In this connexion it is 
well to remember that Oxford was one of the earliest 
cities with voluntarily provided maternity and child 
welfare services before these became the respon- 
sibility of the municipality. 

In this study the social background of 471 babies, 
born to mothers of different social groups during 
the period, has been considered under the following 
main headings: (a) Material environment (housing, 
amenities); (b) social and economic environment 
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(parents, occupations, budget); (c) associated 
human environment (family, household, density); 
(d) maternal environment (health, efficiency, breast- 
feeding). The conclusions are as follows. 


Material Environment. The majority of the 
houses were considered to be structurally satis- 
factory; more than 70% were free from damp, and 
for 75% the ventilation and light were scaled as 
‘good.’ As would be expected, the household 
amenities varied for the different social groups and 
this variation reflected the difficulties which the 
mothers experienced in coping with the baby’s 
requirements. In the overall picture, 30% of the 
houses had no bathroom; nearly 40% had neither 
a larder nor a refrigerator; good laundry facilities 
were available only to 44%, and 38% had outdoor 
sanitation only. 


Associated Human Environment. The density at 
which the families were living showed an increase 
in the lower social groups and also confirmed that 
there was now generally more overcrowding than 
that disclosed by the 1931 census. Only 45% of 
the family units were living on their own. Accord- 
ingly, the care and upbringing of the baby was 
rendered difficult by the interference of too many 
‘mothers ’ in the household. Of the 471 families, 
220 infants were only children at the time of enquiry, 
though not necessarily the firstborn, as, in this 
instance, stillbirths and siblings who had not 
survived were not considered. There were two 
children in each of 143 families, from four to nine 
children in 45 families and more than 10 
surviving children in three families. This pattern of 
distribution accords closely with that for England 
and Wales in 1946. 


Social and Economic Environment. There was a 
preponderance of children representing social 
class III in the survey, a result to be expected since 
this group is numerically the largest in the country 
generally. Unemployment among the fathers was 
negligible and 33 mothers were working before the 
infant was a year old, eight being separated from 
their children while working. The amount of money 
spent on food per adult-unit per week varied 
considerably within the social classes, but between 
the social classes the average only varied by a 
shilling. The average for all social classes was 
15-62 shillings. 

It remains to be seen whether the clinical, somato- 
metric and radiographic studies will reveal any 
Significant differences in respect of the health, 
sickness, and growth of children in the pre-school 
years under the diverse environmental opportunities 
here discussed. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF INFANCY 


Thanks are due to the medical officers, health visitors, 
and the chief sanitary inspector of the Public Health 
Department of the City of Oxford, and to my colleagues 
in the Child Health Survey. I am indebted to the late 
Professor J. A. Ryle and Dr. W. T. Russell for their help 
and advice in the preparation of this paper. 
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waste material in many shelters this winter. See page 37. 
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HE SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND has 
received two expressions of Royal favour 
since the last issue of THE WORLD’S CHILDREN. 
By command of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN the Fund 
was privileged to share in a gift of honey which was 
sent to H.R.H. the Princess Elizabeth by a rancher 
in the Argentine Republic. The honey was distri- 
buted to residential nurseries throughout the country 
and the Fund was given 12cwt. for the use of the 
children in such of these nurseries as are organised 
under its auspices. 


From HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY came 
the following message : 


‘* Queen Mary takes a deep personal interest in the 
well-being of little children evacuated from their 
homes in London and other great cities, and is 
delighted to hear of the good work being done in this 
direction by the residential nurseries provided by 
the Save the Children Fund in this country, with the 
support of the Save the Children Federation in the 
United States. 

‘** Her Majesty wishes to pay tribute to all the kind 
people who, through this organisation, are caring for 
those least able to care for themselves—the babies 
and very young children from our heavily-bombed 
towns.”’ 


Considerable progress is reported by the recently- 
appointed Residential Nurseries Committee, of 
which Mr. J. W. H. Brown is chairman. Miss M. C. 
Tisdale, whose provisional appointment as super- 
visor last October was confirmed at the December 
meeting, states that twelve nurseries are now open. 
The Long Barn, Weald, Kent (which is described in 
an article on page 40) accommodating thirty children; 
Wickhurst Manor, Weald (thirty children) ; Barton 
Place, Exeter (forty children); Preshaw House, 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. (twenty-eight to thirty 
children) ; Klymiarven, Looe, Cornwall (twenty- 
eight children) ; Highcroft, West Hoathly (thirty 
children) ; and the following three which have been 
opened in December: Trevince, Redruth (forty 
children) ; Foxhill, near Rugby (forty children) ; 
and Castle Malgwyn, Pembroke (fifty children). 
Additional nurseries are in an advanced stage of 
planning at Greendale, near Exeter; The Hall, 
Appleton-le-Moors, Yorks ; Old Park, Axminster ; 
Buriton House, Petersfield ; and Broadgate, Barn- 
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staple. This list does not include Cockenzie House, 
East Lothian, which comes under the aegis of the 
Scottish Committee of the Fund, which is also 
planning two more residential nurseries in Scotland 
to be opened, it is hoped, early in the new year ; nor 
are the two “ Priestley’ nurseries, which are 
described on another page, included since these 
come under the supervision of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the general direction of Mrs. J. B. 
Priestley herself. 


The name of Lady Muriel Paget was one to conjure 
with twenty years ago, and long afterwards, not only 
in the Save the Children Fund with its many ramifica- 
tions throughout Europe, but in Chancelleries and 
Embassies where her humanitarian activities among 
the stricken peoples of the Continent had won 
admiration and affection. Three years ago she died— 
but not only do her works follow her, but she has left 
living memorials of her spirit in her daughters. 
Pamela, Lady Glenconner’s work for British exiles 
in—and, later, refugees from—foreign countries, and 
Mrs. Christopher Chancellor’s activities on behalf of 
Czechs now in this country are strikingly in the 
Muriel Paget tradition. Hardly less so, Mrs. Chan- 
cellor’s opening of her house at Dane End, Hertford- 
shire, for the reception of twenty children of the Port 
of London Day Nursery—which has become a 
residential nursery for the duration of the war. The 
Chancellor family share the house very happily with 
these dispossessed little people of the London Docks; 
and books from the library of the former owner of 
the house, the late Lord Gladstone, son of the 
Victorian Prime Minister and uncle of Mrs. Chan- 
cellor, still grace the nursery superintendent’s sitting 
room. The children impressed the present writer on 
a recent visit with their aitractive poise between good 
behaviour and lack of selfconsciousness or any 
semblance of repression—and this surely is one of the 
most difficult states to achieve when, at not more than 
five years old, you are called upon to share a house 
with ** the family”’. 


The article on another page by Miss Patricia 
Gilbert-Lodge, one of the hon. organisers of 
Children’s Play Centres in London Air-raid Shelters, 
gives a graphic glimpse of this branch of the Save the 
Children Fund’s work. Readers will be interested to 
supplement this by referring to an articlé by Miss 
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Rhoda Harris, founder of this section of the work, 
which appears in the November issue of The Guider. 
On the whole, she finds (writing on ‘“ The City 
Child ’’), the children ** do not seem frightened of air 
raids ’’ but the abnormal conditions of the time may 
be having a more deep-seated effect upon them. 
‘‘ Irregular hours, meals and schooling, the loss of 
familiar places and people, and a lack of habitual 
occupation are causes which result in a dangerous 
feeling of insecurity, fear and boredom, and are 
probably responsible for the increase in child 
delinquency.’ To counteract these ill effects by 
supplying a substitute for the normal background of 
life is the purpose of the play centres which Miss 
Harris has set up in connection with the Save the 
Children Fund. The Times Educational Supplement 
has also given space to a long article on this work, 
with a picture of some of the children enjoying 
occupational guidance in a shelter—a type of help 
which is of fundamental social value. ‘* The desire 
to make ’’, says the writer, *‘ is even more strongly 
marked among these children than before the war. 
When they first come to a centre they are incapable of 
anything but rowdyism or apathy, but by the time 
a centre has been opened for a bare month there 
is an almost unbelievable difference in many 
children.” 


‘¢ Sister, has the jam come in yet ? ”’ is the anxious 
enquiry of some of the 300 children—many of them 
homeless—who go to the air-raid shelter in the tube 
railway at Stratford, east London. But what they 
call *“‘ jam ”’ is really a malt extract, supplied by the 
Save the Children Fund, which is proving of great 
service in building up their debilitated bodies. When 
the supply was exhausted, the children asked, 
‘* Sister, aren’t they making any more? Have they 
been bombed out?” They are—they haven’ t—and 
the Save the Children Fund has sent a further supply. 
The children in the Fund’s residential nurseries are 
benefiting by a gift of *‘ Vimaltol ”’ sent to them by 
the generosity of Sir Harry Hague, a director of 
Wanders, Limited. This gift recalls another kindness 
down by the same firm some years ago when the 
directors made a donation of £1,000 to the Save the 
Children Fund for its residential open-air school at 
Broadstairs which is now closed owing to war 
conditions. 


Distressing cases among the Belgian refugee 
population in Cornwall are reported by Lady Peel 
who acts as hon. administrator for the Save the 
Children Fund for Belgian and French families in 
that area. Cases quoted are a young father dying of 
tuberculosis, while his wife is expecting a new baby ; 
and a mother of three small children dying of the 
same complaint. But on the whole, she adds, the 
situation is “ infinitely better’. The money granted 
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by the Save the Children Fund provides clothing and 
other necessities not available from any other 
source. 


Interesting news from Abyssinia was given at the 
November meeting of the Save the Children Fund’s 
Executive Committee by Lady Barton. It came by 
way of a letter from the Rev. A. F. Matthew, of 
Addis Ababa. “It is proposed ’’, he wrote, “to 
start at once classes for home nursing and care of 
children, taken by Dr. Abbott who came here from 
Cairo where she was evacuated from Beirut about a 
month ago. Three welfare centres have been 
started for Italian babies and it is proposed to take 
them over for Ethiopian mothers and babies when 
the Italians go. Three Ethiopian girls are now 
helping in these centres to gain experience, and it is 
hoped that those attending classes will go and help 
in turn.”’” Lady Barton recalled that Dr. Abbott, to 
whom Mr. Matthew refers, was associated with the 
late Mrs. Fritzi Small, when as the delegate of the 
Save the Children International Union she laid the 
foundations of child welfare work in Abyssinia, 
before the Italian occupation. As is known to 
readers of THE WORLD’S CHILDREN the Save the 
Children Fund is now planning to resume this work 
as a memorial to Mrs. Small. 


Freemasons in several lodges in metropolitan Kent 
have recently been helping the Save the Children 
Fund with donations, through the influence of 
Mr. F. B. Brook, of Caterham. To him and the 
brethren gratitude is due for this practical expression 
of their large charity. Mr. Brook—a lawyer by 
profession but a poet by inclination—has written 
some verses which he is very kindly selling on behalf 
of the Fund, and an announcement in this sense will 
be found on page 58. Nor are his labours in the 
cause for which the Save the Children Fund stands 
limited to the literary sphere. He has arranged 
effective window displays and box collections in 
Caterham—and he is also engaged on interesting 
factory operatives in the Midlands in the work. 
Thank you, Mr. Brook. 


B, F. 
WE IMPLORE YOU TO 
HELP US SAVE THE 
CHILDREN 


Sir Phillip Gibbs says: ‘ The 
Save the Children Fund must 
go on until we have the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth,’ 

Send your Gift to-day to 
The Hon. Treasurer, 
The Save the Children Fund 
20 Gordon Square, W.C.|I 
London 
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A War-time Nursery 


Save the Children Fund Collaboration with Authority 


ISS FLORENCE HORSBRUGH, M.P., 
M Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Health, opened the first war-time nursery at 
Enfield, Middlesex, on December 10th. Associated 
with her in the ceremony was Mr. A. E. Backhouse, 
Vice-Chairman of the Save the Children Fund, which 
has collaborated with the Urban District Council in 
launching this venture. 


Miss Horsbrugh, who was welcomed by the 
Chairman of the Urban District Council (Mr. S. 
Graham Rowlandson, J.P., F.C.A., who presided), 
said that the Ministry held that they must give the 
best possible chance in life, under war conditions, to 
the children whose lives had been upset. In the 
midst of our difficulties, we must all feel a sense of 
relief when we saw the small children around us: 
and we must do our utmost to protect them, so that 
they might be able to enjoy when they grew up a 
better world than we had to-day. 


Dr. D. H. Geffen, Medical Officer of Health, said 
the nursery would accommodate forty children aged 
2 to 5 and twenty under 2, and would be open daily 
from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. He deplored the necessity of 
dragging small children from their warm beds 
perhaps as early as 6.30 in the morning when their 
mothers went to work and hoped that it might be 
possible to alter the women’s hours of work to avoid 
this. He felt that the worst destruction of the war was 
the destruction of family life. 


Tribute to the Save the Children Fund was paid by 
Mr. H. A. Deshborough-Brown, chairman of the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Committee. The Fund, 
he said, had been a little more far-seeing than either 
the Ministry of Labour or the Ministry of Health, 
and before either of these great departments came to 
see that a nursery was necessary for Enfield, the Fund 
came forward with a gift of £500 to promote a 
scheme. Mr. Deshborough-Brown made cordial 
reference to the part played by Miss Nancy Hill who 
had lived among them for many years and was a 
member of the Nursery Schools Committee of the 
Fund. She had been given a seat on the Nursery 
Committee and her experience had fitted her in every 
way for rendering this service to the community. 


** I like to think of the Save the Children Fund ”’, 
the speaker went on, “in these days when our 
thoughts are turned so much to destruction.” Not 
only by means of nursery schools, but in a very wide 
sphere, the Fund was intent upon saving the children 
in all parts of the world. To such a society must have 
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Miss Horsbrugh and Mr. Backhouse at the 
Enfield Nursery. 


come a very real and deep understanding of an 
injunction laid down long ago: ‘“* Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones.”’ The Save the 
Children Fund had truly “set the child in the 
midst ”’. 

Mr. Backhouse, replying, thanked Miss Horsbrugh 
for adding the prestige of a Minister of the Crown to 
this effort, and he referred to other contacts between 
the Save the Children Fund and the Ministry of 
Health. He recalled the long-standing interest of the 
Fund in establishing nursery schools and its war-time 
development of residential nurseries and day-time 
nurseries. Referring to the value of nursery school 
training, he said that it was universally recognised by 
teachers that nursery school children, when they came 
to the age of admission to the elementary school, 
showed greater self-reliance and ability to avail 
themselves of the teaching than those who had not 
had that advantage. It was for this reason that the 
Save the Children Fund stressed the importance of 
introducing nursery school training as far as possible 
in nurseries improvised to meet war-time needs. He 
also paid tribute to Miss Hill’s devoted and expert 
services to the Save the Children Fund and the 
Enfield effort. 
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The London Child in War-time 


Air-Raid Shelters Play Centres 
By PATRICIA GILBERT-LODGE 


SHE Shelter Department of the Save the 
a. Children Fund was inaugurated last spring to 
run centres for children in the shelters of 
London. In spite of the Government’s pleading for 
evacuation there are still many thousands of children 
in the London area and they will remain here unless 
there is a compulsory evacuation scheme. Nearly all 
of them have been away at least once, some of them 
as often as five times ; they have returned for many 
reasons, their billets were bad, they were homesick, 
the parents felt they could not afford to pay their 
share of the billeting allowance, the country was 
“too quiet ’’, the parents were jealous because the 
children were too happy away from home (and it 
must be remembered that the poorer woman has 
little to live for except her children), or children had 
actually and very unfortunately been killed by the 
stray bomb in the “ safe’ areas. But in most cases 
it was simply that the children missed London, they 
could not acclimatise themselves to country life. 
And only those people who have known both the 
town and the country child can realise the immense 
differences between the two types. They are almost 
foreigners to each other. 

Evacuation, especially if it were repeated, caused a 
tremendous upheaval in the child’s life. It demanded 
a constant readjustment which he was too young and 
inexperienced to make. If and when he returned to 
London he found even greater troubles. His normal 
school life had vanished ; many schools were either 
bombed out or had shut down because the staff had 
gone to the country with the other children. His 
home life was disorganised ; his father and often his 
mother were away on war work. Familiar landmarks 
disappeared overnight, the streets of yesterday 
became the rubble of to-day. He played in those 
streets by day and slept in the unwholesome atmos- 
phere of the shelters by night. All these things, far 
more than bombs, daily increased his fear and his 
sense of insecurity. Nothing was permanent, no one 
could be relied on to appear to-morrow. 

Children need security. Nothing can be worse 
than the frightening insecurity which taunts them 
to-day, especially in London. Many have become 
sullen and aggressive. Fearful for the disintegration 
of their normal lives they are forming themselves 
into gangs, with a strong leader whose morals may 
be doubtful, but whose presence seems secure. 
_ Child delinquency 1s increasing. 

It was in just such a breeding ground of fear and 
insecurity that Hitler planted the seeds of Nazism, a 
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philosophy for frightened, down-trodden, neglected 
people. Are we to allow our children to catch the 
same infection ? 

Miss Rhoda Harris and Miss Audrey Tooth were 
determined to attempt to prevent this. Last winter 
they opened children’s centres in the shelters near 
their own homes. Their object was to amuse and 
interest the children, their ambition to provide a small 
but stable focus in the children’s lives which, come 
bombs or fire or sudden death, would always be 
there. They gave the children something to trust in, 
something regular to which they could look forward. 

This small beginning has grown to a large depart- 
ment, covering almost every borough of London. 
Sixty-five centres are already running (November 
10th), three or four more are opening each week. 
Some equipment and most of the money is being 
sent from kind friends in America ; we only wish 
they could see the happiness and the mental, 
moral and even physical growth of the children 
which their generosity has made possible. The 
centres vary from twelve to seventy children, under 
the age of 14, and they have been opened in tubes and 
tunnels, under breweries, large houses, halls, 
churches, blocks of flats or offices, in the East End 
and in the West End. There are generally tables and 
benches for the children to work on, but sometimes 
they may only be on bunks or on the floor. Apart 
from the joyful stability of these centres the children 
have a tremendous and almost tragic urge to create, 
in a world of destruction. All the equipment is 
designed to be both constructive and educational— 
paints, chalks, plasticine, carpentry, sewing, model- 
ling in cardboard. At first the children find it hard to 
use their fingers and minds in harmony ; gradually, 
with praise and encouragement, they begin to pro- 
duce results. Clumsy fingers grow nimble, under- 
nourished minds come to life again. 

The Shelter Department has two specialists who 
visit each shelter in turn—Miss Croasdell who 
teaches the children to make and use puppets and 
Mr. Lieske who teaches the older boys carpentry. 
Model planes and trucks are made for the use of an 
Army instructor ; model towns are built with card- 
board and coloured paper, and the children are 
taught some civics. Thoughts of the war are not 
discouraged, because we hope that impersonal 
pictures may cease to be personal horrors, as in the 
case of a small boy of five who cheerfully drew a 
picture entitled “* Bits of Daddy”. A photograph on 
the front page shows how the children have traced, 
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cut out and painted some simple figures for a 
Nativity scene. They forgot the blood and noise and 
domination of the war when they did these. 

The need for these centres is shown by the enthus- 
iasm with which the children welcome them. 
Opportunity to express themselves and a friendly 
leader who is interested in their small troubles may 
perhaps turn aggressive children into cheerful and 
reasonable people, with a far greater chance of 
finding happiness in a safe area if we can persuade 
them to “‘ try the country once more’’. For, like all 
those who care for the health of children, we know 
that they would lead safer and more normal lives 
away from the city. 

A conference was convened by the Shelter Depart- 
ment on November 29th to discuss the problem of 
the children in London to-day, with special reference 
to the child in shelters. The object was to discover 
whether this time of loss for the children could, in 
fact, be turned to a time of gain. Sir Wyndham 
Deedes, was chairman, and Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, 
M.P., the main speaker: Mr. Lindsay stressed the 
great need for an imaginative official policy towards 
the children and explained that their health and 
education is as important to the country as the front 
line of the R.A.F. 

The conference was attended by over 200 people 
actively concerned, either personally or through the 
organisations they represented, with child welfare 
to-day. Various startling facts came to light; in 
Stepney, for instance, there were no schools open 
between August 1939, and March 1941; the few 
schools now open have a waiting list of 200 children ; 
classes are becoming larger and larger—to forty 
children and more—thereby rendering null and void 
the many years of hard endeavour to reduce the 
classes to a reasonable size. There is an appalling 
shortage of day nurseries in London ; one in Bethnal 
Green can accommodate twenty-four children and 
has a waiting list of 106—this is not unique. 

The work which is being done in the shelters is 
essential, but it is not enough. More permanent 
provision must be made for the recreational needs of 
the children, both now and after the war. And 
whatever is organised must have an atmosphere of 
permanence, not of emergency, if it is to exert any 
good influence. There is no such thing as “* marking 
time” in the development of the child’s life, the 
‘“*“ emergencies ” of to-day are the normal events in 
the lives of the children of to-day. 

Two resolutions to be sent to the Government were 
passed unanimously by the conference : 

(1) That the Government be urged to provide 
greatly increased evacuation accommodation for 
children under 5 years old, particularly for small 
groups of children in charge of a warden in 
private houses. 
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(2) That sufficient wartime nurseries be provided 
immediately in danger areas for such children 
as cannot be sent away. 


The lack of provision for and knowledge about the 
children was admitted and deplored by the con- 
ference. This must be remedied by direct official 
concern for the children’s welfare and by further 
conferences to co-ordinate facts on the precarious 
position of children to-day. They are, and always 
will be, a country’s most valuable asset—as Hitler 
realised long ago. 


Cabinet Minister at 
Cockenzie House 


Mr. T. Johnston pleased with S.C.F. 
work in Scotland 


q NHE Right Hon. Thomas Johnston, M.P., 
Secretary of State for Scotland, paid an 
informal and unexpected visit to Cockenzie 
House Residential Nursery, East Lothian, on 
Friday, November 7th. He was accompanied by 
Mr. J. Mackay Thomson, secretary to the Scottish 
Education Department, and Mr. W. F. Arbuckle, of 

the Department of Health for Scotland. 

The Secretary of State and his party were received 
by Miss Margaret Drummond, chairman of the Save 
the Children Fund Scottish Committee, and 
Mrs. G. H. Henderson, the vice-chairman, and were 
shown round the school by Miss Scott, the deputy 
superintendent, who was in charge in the absence of 
Miss Mitchell. 

In the garden, autumnal but still pleasant on that 
sunny afternoon, the children were playing about 
gaily. They ran up in friendly fashion to Mr. John- 
ston. One small boy charged wildly up to him, 
clasped his knees and then ran laughing away not 
stopping to answer the question what was his name. 
The children were full of confidence, not at all shy 
in the presence of strangers. 

Mr. Johnston expressed his pleasure at the delight- 
ful atmosphere and his appreciation of the good work 
being done at Cockenzie. 


Forthcoming Save the Children Fund Meetings, 
January 19th.—Miss M. D. Rose (Publicity Depart- 
ment), at Gospel Oak Women’s Adult School ; 
February 2\st.—Mrs. Lothian Small, at League of 
Nations Union, Wallington; May 7th.—Mr. Edward 
Fuller, Editorial and Deputation Secretary, at 
Wendover Women’s Institute. 
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New Note in Residential Nurseries 
A Bethnal Green Party in Northamptonshire 
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Talking to the Guests. 


Above—Sir Wyndham Deedes ;_ Right—Capt. Gracey and 
Miss MacKinnon 


HEN Governor Allen was in England on 
behalf of the Save the Children Federation 


last summer, among the many people whom 
he met was Miss Nancy MacKinnon, of the London 
Council of Social Service. Miss MacKinnon hap- 
pened to come into my office at the Save the Children 
Fund one day to see me at a moment when I was in 
conference with Governor Allen, so she told her 
story to both of us. The London Council of Social 
Service desired to set up a Residential Nursery for 
Bethnal Green children. This was a departure from 
the usual practice whereunder children to be evacua- 
ted from any London area are sent to fill whatever 
vacancies are available in residential nurseries in any 
part of the country. 

There were obvious advantages in setting up a 
nursery exclusively for the children of one area. 
Children taken from one district had probably 
attended the same school and the strangeness of their 
new home would be mecdified by the familiar faces 
among their fellow-guests. For the mothers too 
the new arrangement would be a special convenience. 
They could travel down with their own neighbours 
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mothers temporarily bereft of their toddlers—they 
could discuss their well-being with those who knew 
them and had similar interests and problems in 
regard to their own little folk. And if they could not 
always visit them themselves, there would always be 
a kindly neighbour who knew both the children and 
their mother, ready to go and to bring back news 
from Nottinghamshire. 

The London Council of Social Service decided to 
break new ground by applying the experiment to 
children from Bethnal Green. The Save the Children 
Fund offered to make a contribution towards 
the cost, conditional upon Miss MacKinnon’s 
raising the rest of the sum required. She at once 
accepted the offer and within a week she had been 
able to secure promises sufficient to make up the 
whole amount required, and thus the enterprise was 
launched. 

On November 16th, I saw the fruition of the 
scheme. With a party of friends from London, which 
included Sir Wyndham Deedes, the Bishop of 
Stepney (the Right Rev. R. H. Moberly), and the 
Mayoress of Bethnal Green (Mrs. Edwards), I 
went down to Duncote Hall, the Northampton- 
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shire house in which the nursery has been set up, 
the occasion being the dedication by the Bishop and 
the formal opening by Sir Wyndham Deedes. 
Mrs. T. H. Barnard and her daughter, Miss Gwen 
Barnard, whose home the house is, met us there— 
and not the least pleasant feature of the arrangement, 
characteristic of the topsy-turvy world in which we 
are living, was that their generosity to their child 
guests had led them make their own home in what 
had been the servants’ quarters of the house. 
Mrs. Barnard, we soon found, takes an active part in 
looking after the children, and her daughter—an 
artist—has turned the oné-time dining room into the 
loveliest playroom imaginable, with brightly-coloured 
prancing horses, and rabbits, and other creatures 
such as children love, emblazoned on the walls. 
There were seventeen children there when we paid 
our visit—the forerunners of a full complement of 
twenty-five. Mrs. and Miss Barnard take a very 
intimate interest in their welfare, and every week the 
latter visits in Bethnal Green and reports personally 
on the children’s welfare. All but two of the mothers, 
we learned, are working in factories—and who can 
but believe that they do their work all the better 
because their minds are at rest about their children. 
After the Bishop of Stepney had said dedicatory 
prayers, Sir Wyndham Deedes, in his capacity as 
chairman of the London Council of Social Service 
(though I was proud to remember that he is also a 
vice-president of the Save the Children Fund) under- 


Kent Children 


took the formal opening ceremony. There were, he 
said, still in the London Civil Defence Region alone 
some 87,000 children under five. Thousands of 
urgently-needed women could be released for war 
factories if their children were housed decently and 
happily in safer areas. Of 174 women in three 
London districts fifty-five were refused evacuation 
for their children under five, under the limited 
scheme of the Ministry of Health, during August, 
September, and October. Yet each mother wanted to 
take up war work. 

Sir Wyndham paid tribute to all those whose com- 
bined generosity and effort had made possible the 
Residential Nursery at Duncote Hall—this delightful 
and healthy retreat for children who spent some 
appalling months during the heavy bombing last 
winter. Especially he mentioned Miss Lilian Bowes- 
Lyon—it was what she saw in the shelters of Bethnal 
Green and Stepney last winter that set her working 
on a plan to get the under-fives away—and Miss Bar- 
nard, Miss Nancy MacKinnon, Mr. William T. 
Morris (president of an American company), the 
Save the Children Fund, the London Council of 
Social Service and an anonymous donor. 

I came away from Duncote Hall feeling that here 
was a worth-while bit of constructive and co-opera- 
tive effort in which the Save the Children Fund might 
well be proud to have a part. How many other 
much-needed nurseries might be established, with 
like enthusiasm and good will ! 


Calling Kansas 


A Radio Impression of a Residential Nursery 


When Governor Allen, representing the Save the Children Federation of the United States, was in England 
last summer, he visited a number of residential nurseries maintained by the Federation through the Save the 
Children Fund. Among them was The Long Barn, Weald, Kent, and towards the end of October the B.B.C. 
gave an opportunity for a ‘** follow-up” of this visit. Below is the text of the talk given, in accord with this 
invitation, by Edward Fuller, in the North American Programme at 7.55 p.m. Eastern Standard (American) 
Time on October 2\st (British Summer Time, 1.55 a.m. October 22nd). 


°VE just been talking to a little boy in Kent who 
is a very proud little boy because Uncle Henry 
nearly sat on him. “* Uncle Henry ”’, I ought to 
explain, is ex-Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 
who flew across the Atlantic a few weeks ago to see 
Ronnie Glover and his little friends in their war-time 
home in Kent. There it was, while the Governor 
was laughing and playing with the children, that 
Ronnie nearly got sat upon. He didn’t mind: he 
just thought it was part of the programme, and came 
up smiling. 

They all come up smiling, these little people. Not 
one of them has had more than four birthdays, and but 
for the war they would still have been living with their 
mothers and fathersin the crowded streets of London. 
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But London isn’t a good place for children these 
days, so Governor Allen and the Save the Children 
Federation are sending money to keep them and 
many hundreds like them happy and safe in country 
homes just as long as the war goes on. As a matter of 
fact it’s the people of Honolulu who are providing 
the money for this particular nursery—and we all 
say, “ Thank you, Honolulu ! ” 

It is a lovely day in the fall down here in the 
Weald of Kent. The harvest of wheat and apples and 
hops has been gathered in: the beech leaves are 
turning a warm golden brown, brightly-coloured 
flowers glow in the gardens, and the woods are 
carpeted with rustling leaves. The sky is alive with 
the chattering of rooks, and all around—as Rudyard 
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Kipling says : 
Belt upon belt, the wooded dim, 
Blue goodness of the Weald. 


An altogether lovely day—but high among the 
fleecy clouds there is a sinister roar of aeroplanes, 
and in the distance there is a booming of great guns. 
Hard by, along the Pilgrims’ Way, which pious feet 
once trod to Canterbury, the pilgrims of to-day in 
their uniforms of khaki and Air Force blue, make a 
greater pilgrimage than ever their forefathers 
dreamt of—not for their own souls’ peace, but for 
the peace of all mankind. 

But Ronnie, and David, and Joan, and Allen, and 
Maria (who is a refugee from Greece), and the rest, 
don’t think about the war, and the “Save the 
Children ”’ workers don’t speak of it. There are other 
things to think about—much more important. 
‘* There are some lovely cows in the field ’’, they told 
me, ** and squirrels in the roof ”’. 

Yet war is not far from these little Londoners in 
the quaint fourteenth century Long Barn, so gener- 
ously lent by Victoria Sackville-West*, the English 
writer—the house where William Caxton, the father 
of English printing, spent his own childhood. 
David’s father was a sailor, lost in a convoy from 
America—but as for David himself, he uncon- 

* The Hon. Mrs. Harold Nicolson, 
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cernedly slept through a night of terror when a fire 
bomb fell on his London home. Peter was blown up 
by a bomb and buried, and Joan came to the Long 
Barn just in time to escape a similar fate. Daphne’s 
father was killed while on Civil Defence duty. All 
the living fathers and many of the mothers are on 
war service. 

But for the children, thanks to America, it’s cows, 
and squirrels, and berries, and nuts. They are 
bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked and full of energy. Not 
so when they come from their war-shadowed homes. 
‘“Query m.d.”’ was a frequent note in the earlier 
medical reports. The rich air of Kent, the good food, 
and the skilled care of the ‘ Save the Children ”’ 
people have worked wonders. 

Look at Ronnie Green, swaggering up and down 
with a scrap of candy paper stuck on his upper lip— 
‘* I’m little ol’ Hitler ’’, he shouts—for the Fuerher is 
but a figure of fun to Ronnie. 

‘* What do you think of them ?” I asked Sergeant 
Long, who has come—regretfully—to reclaim his 
four-year-old Allen because Mrs. Long has got a 
billet in the North and wants Allen with her. 

‘Tell America ’’, he said, “* that we men in the 
forces will never forget what you are doing for us. 
We can get on with the job with contented minds 
when we know that you are looking after the kids.” 
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A Village School Canteen 


Co-operative Experiment in War-Time Feeding 
By JEANNETTE HALFORD, O.B.E. 


To readers of THE WORLD’S CHILDREN Miss Halford is best known as a member of the Council of the Save 
the Children Fund and Chairman of the Nursery Schools Committee. In this article she gives a glimpse of 
another allied interest which represents an important part of war-time social organisation. 


OOKHAM is a long straggling village with a 
> Senior Council School midway between the 

two ends, too far in many cases for the pupils 
to go home for dinner during the break between 
morning and afternoon school. So it was decided 
early this year to obtain the sanction of the Berkshire 
County Council to run a school canteen. after having 
ascertained from the parents that they would wel- 
come the innovation. 

Fortunately, seeing that the few available halls 
were already fully occupied, it proved possible to 
secure the use of the Domestic Economy Centre at 
the end of the playground, and still more fortunately 
to have the services of the cookery teacher two days 
a week and those of her class of about eighteen 
girls, who were delighted to put their training to such 
practical use. That left three days a week on which 
dinners, at first for thirty, subsequently increased to 
fifty-five, had to be prepared, and two volunteers, 
with a paid but untrained assistant, were utilised. 
None of them had cooked for more than two or 
three, but a little practice and the advice of the 
cookery teacher soon got over that difficulty. 

Equipment was provided by the County Council, 
an extra gas cooker and plate racks were installed, 
and a refrigerator was lent by one of the volunteers. 
Trestle tables and folding chairs completed the 
equipment and gay checked orange and white an 
black tablecloths brightened the scene. 

Two-course dinners consisting of two vegetables 
and a pudding are provided daily at a cost to the 
parents of fivepence each meal, which seems to 
prevent no child from utilising the canteen. It was 
difficult, at first, to induce some of them to eat 
vegetables other than potatoes, but by mixing them 
in the pies, etc., their dislike was soon overcome. 
Salads proved another stumbling-block, being 
evidently something altogether beyond their ken, but 
a bottle of cheap home-made salad dressing on each 
table from which they could help themselves quickly 
proved an attraction. Milk puddings too were not 
popular, but the addition of spices, dried fruit or 
other variations, plus an unusual name invented on 
the spot, has made them too quite popular. And 
when it becomes known that most of the vegetables 
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had been grown by the children themselves in the 
school garden and were paid for by the canteen at 
current rates, the children became quite reconciled 
to eating them. 

With careful management, the rations allowed 
proved adequate. They include meat four times a 
week at a cost of a penny per head per meal, sugar, 
margarine, cooking fat and cheese. Jam and dried 
fruits are shortly to be available too, and milk has 
always been procurable. The jam ration has been 
eked out by jam made at the canteen, for which the 
purchase of 75lb. of sugar had been sanctioned. The 
children produced blackberries, elderberries and 
windfall apples, enabling 156lb. of jam to be made 
for their benefit. The girls take it in turns to wash 
up, while the boys fold and put away the chairs. 

The canteen involves the County Council in no 
expense beyond the initial outlay for equipment, 
since the fivepence paid by the parents covers the full 
cost. Even if a loss were made, the Government is 
now prepared to meet the greater part of it so that no 
district need be deterred from starting a similar 
canteen through fear of financial loss. That the 
children appreciate and benefit by the meals there is 
no doubt. 


Miss L. Godwin Salt, O.B.E., hon. secretary of the 
League of Nations Union, at Handsworth, Birming- 
ham, writes encouragingly of the progress of the 
branch’s long-sustained work for the Save the 
Children Fund. When the Fund’s Editorial and 
Deputation Secretary addressed the members of the 
working party in the summer, Miss Salt expressed 
the hope that the support given to the Fund would 
not diminish. ** To my great joy and surprise ’’, she 
now writes, *‘ I have had a wonderful response from 
my old and new workers, and in spite of the difficul- 
ties | have managed to supply all their requirements 
for wool to knit. I hope the garments will bring 
comfort and happiness to many of your little ones.”’ 
Miss Salt added that the branch sent three knitted 
cot blankets and some toys to the Selly Oak Hostel 
which was equipped by the Save the Children Fund 
for bombed-out families from Birmingham. 
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Other People’s Children 


Individual Help Through the Save the Children Fund 


For twenty-one years, the Save the Children Fund has promoted a scheme whereunder a subscriber may 
earmark a subscription of £5 5s. Od. a year for the assistance of a particular child who is put into touch with 
him direct. This scheme, which has now been generously taken up by the Save the Children Federation of the 
United States of America, has been variously known as the ‘** Adoption” or the **‘Godparents”’ scheme. Now, 
to avoid ambiguity, the arrangement is called ** Photo-card sponsorship”, thus emphasising one of its 
characteristic features—the sending of the child’s photograph with brief biographical details to the subscriber. 
Here is the story of a typical family so helped, told by Joan Blake, who formerly as a member of the staff dealt 
with such cases at Save the Children Fund Headquarters. 


1941-42 


ARY, Ivy and June were evacuated to a 
country district at the beginning of the war. 


They came to a small but clean and excel- 
lently kept country cottage and their foster mother 
was a large, cheery woman with one adopted boy of 
her own. At first sight she was horrified at these 
three. They were dirty, desperately poor, they had 
sores on their bodies and heads and looked pale and 
worn out, although only 13, 10 and 7 respectively. 

But, you see, these three little girls came from a 
very poor home in the slums of London, their mother 
had to keep the eight children aged from 14 to 3 
years on what she could earn cleaning offices and 
cinemas. Her husband had left her two years 
previously and she could not trace him anywhere. 
She slaved to try to keep the children clean, fed, shod 
and their clothes mended, but it was impossible. 

After eighteen months of evacuation I called to see 
these children in their billet. How they have changed, 
they look happy, rosy faced, clean, neat and so well 
kept. At first they could not eat with knives and 
forks, they hardly knew what a joint of meat was, for 
their diet had been pies, fish and chips and sausages. 
But this well-run household had worked wonders. 
There are no more dirty heads or sores, they are 
certainly an example to other children in the district. 
They also make themselves useful in the village, 
taking out babies, running errands, and one girl is 
selling papers in the mornings. Any pennies they 
earn they send something to ““ Mum” for there is 
no-one in the world like ** Mum”’. 

What has played a great part in the improvement 
in these children has been the nourishing milk and 
malt that has been brought for them through the 
generosity of their American photo-card sponsors 
under the Save the Children Fund scheme. I remem- 
ber the first day I told Ivy (a particularly sweet child) 
that she was being helped by kind friends in America, 
her face looked quite startled, she could not believe 
that such help was given out of kindness of heart. 
She is so thrilled and talks about her American 
friends. Then also it has been possible to provide 
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Mary, Ivy and June. 


these little girls with extra clothing that they urgently 
needed, and as you will see from the photograph, 
they are a proud trio in their new dresses, shoes and 
socks. 

I think, however, full marks should be given to 
Mrs. Bray (their foster mother). She has certainly 
given up hours of her time to these children (she has 
six evacuees in all), she does all the washing, ironing, 
cooking, mending, etc., but she says it is worth it to 
see their happy faces, and the pleasure and gratitude 
of their mother is sufficient reward for her. 

JOAN E. BLAKE. 
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“Privileged from Martial Impressions ” 


A New Residential Nursery in Herefordshire 


ROADFIELD COURT is one of the “ stately 
B homes of England’. A modern writer, 

Mr. Arthur Mee, has described it as “the 
grandest home of all in Herefordshire’. Notwith- 
standing the vicissitudes of 600 years, its fourteenth 
century origin is still discernible by the traceried 
window on one front and the stone porched arch 
with ball-flower ornaments on another. 


It has just entered upon a new phase of history, for 
thanks to the support of the citizens of Detroit, 
Michigan, the Save the Children Federation of the 
United States has made itself responsible for setting 
up here a residential nursery for children from 
London and other urban areas, whose mothers are 
undertaking some form of active participation in the 
national effort and can afford to contribute to the 
cost of caring for their children. The Save the 
Children Fund, the sister organisation of the Federa- 
tion in Great Britain, is the intermediary for carrying 
out this work in collaboration with Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Priestley, who live not far away from Broadfield 
Court. 


this is a prophetical promise of safety to such that 
live secured within those great rivers, as if privileged 
from martial impressions’. There could be no better 
augury for the new venture. Herefordshire is un- 
doubtedly one of the English counties safest “‘ from 
martial impressions ”’ during this time of war. It has 
the reputation of being a healthy county, too—if 
Thomas Fuller may again be quoted. “ There 
cannot be given ’’, he says in his quaint diction, “‘a 
more effectual evidence of the healthful aire of this 
Shire than the vigorous vivacity of the inhabitants 
therein ; many aged folk, which in other countries 
are properties of the chimneyes, or confined to their 
beds, are here found in the field as able (if willing) to 
work. The ingenious Serjeant Hoskins gave an inter- 
tainment to King James, and provided ten aged 
people to dance the Morish before him ; all of them 
making up more than a thousand years, so that 
what was wanting in one was supplied in another, 
a nest of Nestors not to be found in another 
place.”’ 

The forty children—all under five—who are 
making their home at Broadfield Court are a long 
way yet from becoming a “*‘ nest of Nestors ”’, but all 
being well they will gain here a preparation for life 
which will stand them in good stead in the years 
after the war. The nursery—which is being run on 
the lines which have proved so satisfactory in the case 
of the other residential nurseries financed by the 
Save the Children Federation through the British 
Save the Children Fund—offers ample accommoda- 
tion for children and staff in its commodious rooms 
and the spacious grounds. While the traditional 
character of the house has been preserved, modern 
sanitary, heating and 


And _ what better 
place could have been 
chosen for peace and 
safety for these chil- 
dren of Britain’s 
harassed cities? There 
is an ancient local 
proverb which says : 


** Blessed is the eye 
“That is betwixt 
Severn and Wye ”’. 


Writing in the seven- 
teenth century, Thom- 
as Fuller, in his famous 
“Worthies of England’, 
said, “It seems that 


invaluable support. 


TO 


J.B. PRIESTLEY 


** Broadfield Court should prove 
to be the finest of our children’s 
hostels. ... 
you and your friends have prom- 
ised we can make it the nucleus 
of a particularly valuable social 
experiment. 
of scores of harrassed and hard- 
working British parents, thank 
you in particular and all our American friends in 
general for your constant sympathy and interest and 
I have no need to tell any of you 
that the Save the Children Fund has already accom- 
plished and how much its collaboration means to us.”’ 


GOVERNOR 


lighting equipment 
have been installed ; 
and the kitchen gar- 
dens and orchards will 
supply an abundance 
of health-giving foods. 
In one of the seven- 
teenth century barns is 
a contemporary cider 
mill, operated by a 
horse which is_har- 
nessed to a radial shaft 
and walks round and 
round to crush the 
fruit ; and though the 
children may not 


With the support 


Let me, on behalf 


ALLEN 
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be encouraged to develop the west country cider- 
drinking habit, it may well be that the barn, opening 
wide on to the gardens, may prove a convenient play 
place for those doubtful days, of which England gets 
so many, which are neither shine nor shower. 

The children are chosen by a special panel consist- 
ing of Lady Nicholson, hon. treasurer of the Priestley 
Nurseries (who acts as chairman), Lady Jean Ogilvy 
(who acts as hon. secretary), Mrs. Rupert Scott (who 
serves in this case not as an official of Women’s 
Voluntary Services but in her personal capacity), and 
the present writer representing the Save the Children 
Fund. The children selected are such as are not 
eligible under the Government Evacuation Scheme, 
but for whom nevertheless the provision of a 


‘home from home ” is desirable. With father and 
mother both engaged in war service, for example, 
even the kindest neighbour is not always the best 
substitute for mother care, and Broadfield Court 
offers a much more desirable alternative. Some of 
the cases, too, represent those pathetic broken homes 
in which no child should be brought up. 

In the parish church at Bodenham, not far from 
Broadfield Court, is a curious recumbent effigy of a 
fourteenth-century mother, sculptured in coif and 
wimple, with one hand reaching down to a little child 
sheltering in the folds of her mantle. We may take it 
as a symbol of the mother care which Broadfield will 
show to the children to whom war is temporarily 
denying the protection of their own mothers. 

E. F. 


A Nursery on the Atlantic Coast 


By C. M. HOLDER 


Matron of the Atlanta Hostel for Plymouth mothers and children, Tintagel, organised by Priestley Nurseries 
and financed by the Save the Children Federation of the U.S.A. 


' N JE are proud to make known that in our 

remote fastness at Tintagel we are nearer than 

any of the larger nurseries to our American 

friends across the water. In fact, as our mothers say 

whenever they lose their pegs, ** There’s another half 
dozen blown across the Atlantic for America ! ” 

We accommodate ten mothers and their babies 
here—all Plymouth women and two of them widows 
through the “‘blitz”’. The babies are all under fifteen 
months, and some more actually born during the 
** blitz ”’. 

We all do our own work and keep to the same jobs 
with the exception of the kitchen. For this dull 
though necessary work we have two different 
mothers each day and this works very well. We have 
a small wind-swept allotment in which we try to grow 
some vegetables—beans did very well and we are 
hoping for some winter cabbages later on. Next 
season potatoes are going in.”’ 

Three of our mothers have morning jobs in the 
village to help them to contribute towards their keep, 
but they do their housework here before they go. 
Their evenings are fully occupied with knitting for 
their babies and other evacuated children, listening 
to the wireless, and games about once a week. In the 
afternoons we show our babies to the village ! 

The babies are all doing well—they seem to thrive 
in the high winds we get here. Every day they get 
more interesting and incidentally more venturesome. 
Three are embarking on a new adventure—learning 
to walk. Even the watching tinies seem to hold their 
breath when Margaret aged ten months walks the 
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length of the verandah without a tumble. Three more 
are in the painful process of cutting teeth—David and 
Janet produced two this week and Margaret two 
more to add to her ten. Bryan is learning to hold his 
own cup ; his latest trick is to look at the bottom of 
his cup outside to see why the milk inside doesn’t go 
into his mouth—he does not tip it quite high enough. 
Speech as such is confined to ** Aga’ and ** Dada ” 
at present; an occasional *“‘Mum-mum”’ breaks the 
monotony. We are extremely amused at their first 
and most used word—*‘ Aga ”’, because Mrs. Priest- 
ley’s progress round the country will be traced long 
after the war is over, by a long, long trail of Aga 
cookers: there is one in every hostel so far 
established under Priestley Nurseries, including 
the two financed by the Save the Children Federa- 
tion. 

Three of our babies were putting on weight at such 
a pace on their goats’ milk diet that their mothers 
wanted to omit one feed a day, and were only 
restrained with difficulty. Tommy, Anthony and 
Marlene won prizes at the local baby show. All the 
babies have improved tremendously since they have 
been with us ; and the mothers are better in health 
and consequently in appearance. 

We all attend the local Welfare Centre and have 
joined the County Library. In our spare time this 
winter we are planning to hold simple debates— 
various people having promised to come in from the 
village to help us. A needlework class has also been 
started. We are a very happy little community and 
will do our best to remain so. 
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Going Out of Town 


How the Residential Nurseries Get Their Children 


LL London’s under-fives who are evacuated to 
A Save the Children Fund Residential Nurseries, 
and indeed to almost all residential nurseries, 
must first pass through one of the three Reception 
Nurseries in London. The Fund helped to set up one 
of the first of these nurseries at Bedford College in 
Regent’s Park during the early days of the war and 
they have been developed to meet increasing needs 
under the Women’s Voluntary Services, the Save the 
Children Fund being represented on the management 
committee. At present there are three of these 
nurseries, two situated by Regent’s Park and the 
third looking across to Holland Park, all, therefore, 
near open ground and in pleasant surroundings. At 
one time all three nurseries were widely separated— 
reversing the principle of putting “ all the eggs into 
one basket ’—-so that if one district had been badly 
“aided the other two might not have suffered. But 
now that two of the nurseries are neighbours it may 
be reasoned that it would be unlikely for both to be 
damaged at the same time, and if by bad fortune one 
of the pair were to receive any hurt the neighbouring 
nursery would be there to receive the children 
directly. The buildings themselves are all spacious, 
tall-windowed houses of the “* Georgian ”’ character 
and the silent rooms must surely have a soothing 
effect on the newly uprooted child, when offset by 
their companions’ small chirpings. 


As a general rule the children stay at the nursery 
for two days before going to their new homes in the 
country, although exceptions have to be made in 
cases where the child develops a cold, or no suitable 
place can at once be found for it. They arrive during 
the morning and are accompanied by their mothers 
and perhaps a W.V.S. worker who has driven them 
to the nursery. Waiting their turn for examination 
they sit in awe at their new surroundings, clutching 
their mothers’ hands and their most precious ** baby”’ 
or “‘ aminal’’—sometimes a pathetic knotted rag. 
The mother looks down lovingly on the oblivious 
youngster, already realising what it will be to part 
from him. When their turn comes a quiet matron or 
nurse asks the necessary questions ; for the medical 
certificates, whether they have ever had any disease, 
if they have brought their gas mask, ration books and 
clothing coupons, and so on: the child turns and 
tugs by his mother’s side, looking round the room 
and inspecting with frankly curious eyes the other 
children until his attention is distracted by having a 
label affixed to himself and his belongings. 


It is now that he begins to be aware of something 


strange in the atmosphere and turns away from the 
friendly matron back to his mother who bravely 
says a smiling good-bye and goes quickly out of the 
room. The child is led gently away, sometimes crying 
unrestrainedly, sometimes sobbing, and sometimes 
looking unhappily bewildered but holding his mouth 
resolutely shut. Downstairs he is washed and 
changed and his head inspected and his nails cut— 
all of which he endures more or less stoically as 
temperament dictates. The double trials of being 
separated from his mother and subjected to an 
unusual and thorough mid-morning routine perhaps 
mitigating his bewilderment by distracting his 
attention from becoming fixed on either. In any case 
the smooth routine of the children’s reception has 
generally soothed them into calm acceptance of the 
situation by the time they pass upstairs to the play 
room to await their dinner. And it says much for the 
assistants in the nursery, that the first reception of 
the children is accomplished without flurry: as 
many as ten to fifteen children may be admitted 
during a couple of hours and all have to be dealt with 
on arrival before they can take their place with the 
‘*‘ old inhabitants ” of the previous day. One might 
expect to find a chaotic scene with hurrying figures 
and baths performed at lick-and-a-promise speed. 
But happily for the children this is not the case and 
time is conserved by a complete lack of waste. 


The meals are prepared in the vast kitchens under 
ideal conditions and their diet is carefully balanced— 
and that the result is pleasing to the children can be 
judged by the silence that reigns as they sit at their 
small gaily covered tables and tackle a bowlful of 
food with firm chubby grasp on their spoons. 


And in the afternoons, after their rest on special 
beds on the first floor, they are taken out into the 
garden or park, wrapped in coats and leggings kept 
at the nursery especially for the purpose. Or if the 
weather does not permit them to be outside, and 
when they come in, there is a well-stocked play room 
for them, with both woolly toys and occupational 
games, puzzles, peg toys and sand tables, and there 
they play happily under the unobtrusive direction of 
the helpers. 


At night the children sleep in the reinforced base- 
ments of the nurseries where they will be as safe as 
possible and yet at the same time have adequate 
room. Some of the knitted coverlets are delightfully 
coloured, and all of them together transform the 
basements into gay rooms. 


When the times comes for the children to leave, 
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any deficiencies in their wardrobes are rectified and 
for this purpose large reserves of different garments 
are needed. Once when visiting one of the nurseries 
I was shown a cupboard and a room both lined with 
garments, sorted to style and size and neatly labelled. 
And another time I was shown how much was 
needed on some occasions. The matron picked up a 
cardboard gasmask case and said, ** This is all that 
one little girl brought with her ’’—and opening the 
box she disclosed one diminuitive cotton frock, 
carefully wrapped round the gasmask ! 

For the journey the children are once again 
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labelled and their bundles of clothing made up and 
sent off with them. They are eager to start and 
clamber into the car as soon as it arrives, and the 
only tears I have seen, come from those who see their 
friends getting into the car and fear that they will be 
left behind. Once they are all in they turn round with 
cheerful smiles and wavings of their small hands, 
with here and there a woolly dog, bear or panda held 
triumphantly aloft, as the car moves away, taking 
them to the new, safe and happy life in the 
country. 


M. D. ROSE. 


Save the Children Fund Twenty-second 
Annual Meeting 


A Year of Great Development 


for the children in the past will be as nothing to 
what we shall do in the future. 

These words, spoken by the Viscountess Snowden, 
were the key to the twenty-second statutory annual 
general meeting of members of the Association of the 
Save the Children Fund Incorporated held at head- 
quarters on October 23rd. The President of the 
Council, the Right Hon. Lord Noel-Buxton, in 
moving the adoption of the annual report and 
balance sheet, said that after two years of war they 
might say Thank God for the openings for extended 
service which had occurred. New opportunities had 
opened up and he believed that the founder, Eglan- 
tyne Jebb, viewing the Fund’s activities, might feel 
like the Happy Warrior who “ turns his necessity to 
glorious gain ”’. 

The annual report, which was unanimously 
adopted, showed that the year ended September 30th 
was a period of reorientation, following the inevitable 
suspension of work abroad. Great development had, 


[ HOPE and believe that what we have accomplished 


. however, taken place in its activities in this country, 


particularly in the way of residential nurseries and 
day-time nurseries. Another timely aspect of the 
work was the development of children’s play centres 
in air-raid shelters. 

Work abroad—maintaining the Fund’s tradition 
of promoting child welfare ** beyond and above all 
considerations of race, nationality, or creed ’’—was 
represented by a nursery school and play centre in 
Jamaica and plans for the revival of child welfare 
work in Abyssinia ; and foreign refugee children in 
Great Britain were also being cared for. 

The accounts for the financial year ended April 
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30th showed an income of £84,260, of which ££55,402 
came from the Save the Children Federation of the 
United States of America. By September 30th the 
American contributions had increased to £80,806. 

Mr. H. D. Watson, C.I.E., C.B.E., was re-elected 
chairman of the Council, on the motion of the 
Hon. George Peel, seconded by Miss Mosa Anderson. 
This will be Mr. Watson’s eleventh successive year as 
chairman and his twenty-third as hon. treasurer, an 
office to which he was re-elected on the motion of 
Mrs. G. J. Ponsonby, seconded by Mrs. Gladys 
Skelton. Mr. A. E. Backhouse was re-elected vice- 
chairman, on the motion of Mr. Watson, seconded 
by Miss Nina Boyle. 

Lord Plender—to whom cordial thanks were 
expressed for his services as hon. auditor—was 
re-appointed to that office on the motion of 
Mrs. de Bunsen, seconded by Miss Boyle; and 
Mr. Tudball, who attended on Lord Plender’s 
behalf, made acknowledgment. Thanks were also 
expressed to the hon. medical advisers, the account- 
ants, and the staff. 

After the formal business, Mrs. J. M. Small gave a 
brief report on the work of the Save the Children 
International Union, and Mr. John E. Coffman, 
Commissioner in Great Britain of the Mennonite 
Central Committee of the United States and Canada, 
spoke of his work in “* happy fellowship ” with the 
Save the Children Fund. The President expressed 
the Fund’s thanks to the Mennonite Committee and 
appreciation of Mr. Coffman’s collaboration. 

The vote of thanks to the President which con- 
cluded the meeting was proposed by Miss Boyle and 
seconded by Lady Barton, C.B.E. 
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Farewell to Yugoslavia 


How War Came to the Anglo-Yugoslav Children’s Hospital 


By Dr. KATHERINE S. MACPHAIL, O.B.E. 


Dr. Katherine S. Macphail, founder and superintendent of the Anglo-Yugoslav Children’s Hospital, at 
Kamenica, which was assisted by the Save the Children Fund from its early years up to the time when Yugoslavia 
became involved in the war, here tells the story of the closing of the Hospital—as she hopes and believes, for 
the time of war only—and of her perilous and tortuous journey home to Scotland, where she is now engaged 


in medical work. 


some decision had to be made as to what 

should happen to the Hospital in the event of 
war. Being on the right side of the Danube, we were 
in a most exposed position, should the enemy come 
in from the Rumanian or Hungarian frontier, and in 
front of us lay great plains across the river which 
were difficult to defend. All through the autumn and 
winter of 1940 the Army had been digging gun 
emplacements all round the countryside and the 
hospital had about twenty such constructions at its 
very doors. 

I consulted all the authorities concerned with our 
work many times during these months. In the 
summer of 1940 the military medical authorities 
decided that in the event of war they would use our 
hospital as a military hospital for orthopedic cases, 
but when I approached them later they had decided 
that the hospital stood in a much too exposed 
position. In the few weeks before the end the authori- 
ties could not give me any advice about the evacua- 
tion of our children though many months ago the 
National Child Welfare Organisation in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Health had already worked out 
a scheme for the evacuation of children from the 
dangerous areas. 


T ) some « the last few months before the end, 


Sending the Children Home 


We had been told that our children were to be 
evacuated to one of the health resorts in the moun- 
tains. This in the end was reserved for military 
purposes and we were then told that they would be 
sent to a convalescent home in the interior near Nish. 
This was then found impossible, it being wanted for 
children evacuated from the neighbouring district. 
Ultimately the authorities could not give me any 
advice as they had not made any provisions for the 
children. So after consulting them several times I 
and our visiting surgeon decided to evacuate the 
children to their own homes and we advised the 
parents to take them into the villages in the moun- 
tains. 

With much regret we decided that this was the only 
course open to us and so three weeks before the end 
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the children were all put up in plaster of Paris and 
safely evacuated with the promise to the parents that 
if all went well we should take them back in the 
shortest space of time. Had mobilisation begun at 
that time it would have been almost impossible to 
get them to their far-distant homes. As it was it took 
us days before we could get some of them home. It 
was sad to see the hospital so quiet and empty. Our 
visiting surgeon was shortly mobilised and we 
discharged our nursing staff on indefinite leave, but 
most of them were liable to be called up on Red 
Cross duty. 


A.A. Battery Takes Over 


By this time things began to move and the day 
after we had evacuated our children an anti-aircraft 
battery of eight officers and 120 men was billeted in 
the hospital grounds and buildings. Some time 
previous to this we had been advised by our Consul 
to leave for Turkey as all British women and children 
in the country were being so advised. Our English 
matron had been on leave when the war broke out 
and had stayed on war duty in England leaving the 
hospital secretary and myself, the only two British 
people on our staff. At this stage we both decided 
that we would stay on to the end in Yugoslavia to 
show good faith in the people and to lend a helping 
hand wherever we could. Once our responsibility to 
our children was ended, and as our services were not 
to be used by the local military authorities, our hopes 
were to be able to go down to Dalmatia and await 
the moment when we could organise some work for 
refugees there or attach ourselves to a military 
medical unit. 

The officers of our battery used to come every 
night to our sitting room and listen to the news from 
London in Yugoslav. On their Belgrade station they 
could only hear news that was allowed by the 
Germans, so much were they already controlled. 
The news from London they could believe. How 
bitter they were in their souls that their country was 
ready to sign away their freedom ! When the pact 
was signed there was a strange silence in the hospital, 
not a single officer or man came to listen with us to 
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London. They were ashamed as were all the Serbs, 
but still in their hearts defiant. 

Those were strange days. Again we were advised 
to go, but now we were more than ever ready to stay. 
We felt somehow that if we left we would be aban- 
doning to their fate our friends who believed so much 
in the British, and actually as long as we were there 
the people round about us felt somehow that things 
must come right. It was on March the 25th that the 
pact was signed. I went up to Belgrade many times 
during these days as I wanted to keep in touch with 
our own Legation and with the few British people 
left, as many by now had gone. The gloom was 
indescribable; something seemed to be in the air, 
nobody knew what, till suddenly on the night of 
March 26th—27th the coup d’état took place. 


The Coup d’Etat 

I happened to be in Belgrade that night and had 
foregathered with some Serbian and British friends 
discussing the very thing which happened. I returned 
late to my room in a flat which was in a building just 
next to the Ministry of War and the Ministry of the 
Interior. Suddenly in the stillness of the night | 
heard the tramp of soldiers, and beneath my window 
I saw a small gathering of officers and men. At first 
I did not realise what was afoot until I heard the 
salute and the signal for action, “*‘ Long Live King 
Peter ’’ and the answer, *“* Long Live the King ’’. The 
sentries guarding the Ministries were then disarmed 
and a cordon of soldiers were placed across the 
street thus barring all ways to the Ministries. 
Quietly and with the swiftness of lightning, heavy 
field guns, machine guns and small armed tanks were 
brought out from the courtyard behind the Ministry 
of War and mounted in the streets facing in all 
directions, thus isolating the main Ministries which 
were quickly taken possession of by the military. 
During this brief time the Commander of the Royal 
Guards had been captured, and the Guards regiments 
surrounded in their barracks. The Royal Palace was 
surrounded and one by one the Ministers who had 
played a part in betraying the country by signing the 
pact were seized and put under arrest. As the 
officers and men who were taking part in this passed 
beneath my window they seized each other with wild 
enthusiasm, kissing each other as free men and 
beside themselves with joy. 

Quickly I realised that this was an overthrow of 
the Government and that a handful of officers and a 
few picked troops had taken power into their own 
hands. All night and into the morning young 
enthusiastic officers guarded the Ministries until they 
were taken over, tanks decked with the Yugoslav flag 
paraded the streets ; all other traffic, cars, buses, 
wagons and pedestrians were turned back as they 
entered the town. Without one drop of blood being 


shed the change-over had been achieved and by dawn 
lorries drove through the surprised town distributing 
leaflets with the declaration of King Peter ‘‘ that he 
had decided to take the Royal power into his own 
hands ” and calling on all citizens and authorities to 
fulfil their duty to their king and country. He 
announced that the three Regents had resigned and 
he appealed to the people to rally round the Throne. 

I returned that day to Kamenica to find our 
Battery completely transformed, and with these young 
officers for whom an awful fate was waiting we drank 
the health of King Peter, Queen Marie his mother, 
‘Yugoslavia and Great Britain. The Battery left in a 
few days to take up its position in the mountains 
further south, and a young officer in charge of a 
searchlight company with thirty or forty soldiers 
remained quartered in hospital. 


Packing Up 

The days which followed were days of horrible 
excitement. Everyone was uncertain what was going 
to happen, mobilisation was hastened up and 
information as to what was going on was almost 
impossible to get. The wireless from the outside 
world kept up a continual stream of messages that 
help would be forthcoming, but the Serbs knew that 
their fate was sealed and that their homes and all 
that they had built up during the last twenty years 
with such pride would go, even as they fought for it. 

During the confusion of these last days we packed 
up the hospital things and made preparations to 
leave. The Red Cross Society had promised to look 
after the place if they could, should we leave, but we 
were far out in the country and they were confined to 
the nearest town on the other side of the Danube. I 
applied to the military authorities for a pass to get 
to any frontier by car, though we were not sure 
whether it would be possible to get to any of the 
frontiers. I had been advised by our Legation when 
we did leave to try to get to Greece or go to the 
Dalmatian coast, which was where I wanted to go 
as I still hoped that we might remain there to help 
and that at least that part of the country might not be 
taken from them. The Yugoslav plan of action was 
to hold the mountains and the coast while they were 
preparing to evacuate the plains. 

On the sixth of April we were awakened by planes 
flying over the hospital. We thought they were 
Yugoslav planes exercising. But as we watched them 
we saw bombs being dropped on the local aerodrome 
across the Danube and fires started in Novi Sad, our 
nearest town. Then we realised that war had begun. 
When we heard from our searchlight company 
officer that Belgrade was being bombed we knew 
it was time to pack up and go. 

I can hardly imagine how we got through that day. 
We packed all the remaining hospital equipment 
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which was in use, had everything carried down to the 
cellars in case of the bombing of the hospital. We 
went to take leave of the village authorities from 
whom we had to get a permit to be allowed to move 
anywhere, sent down equipment for a first aid 
station of twenty beds which was being quickly 
formed, paid our remaining staff, and packed our 
few belongings which we could take with us. By 
three o’clock in the afternoon we said good-bye to 
the hospital, leaving the keys with the chauffeur’s 
wife as she was going to remain in the village what- 
ever happened, took leave of our searchlight officer 
and company and left by car for Brod, which is a 
railway junction on the way from Belgrade to 
Sarajevo. 


Baby Born in Train 

Our journey by train, which lasted two days and 
two nights, was uncomfortble and crowded. At all 
the little railway stations raw peasant youths making 
their way to the regiments crowded in and there was 
no possibility of sleep for any of us. As we neared 
Sarajevo someone came along the train and told me 
that a baby had just been born. I went along and 
found the mother with her new-born baby in her 
arms looking pale and exhausted. She had with her 
another small child and a sick husband sitting 
helplessly by. She told me he had been turned out of 
the civil hospital two days before to make room for 
the military, and that her husband was an advanced 
case of tuberculosis. He was so ill he looked as if 
he had only a few days or hours to live. That 
morning their little house in the centre of Belgrade 
had been bombed to pieces and they had fled with a 
few of their household goods and were going to his 
native village in the mountains of Bosnia. I roused a 
large soldier in the compartment who had slept 
through the whole proceeding, so as to let the woman 
lie down and recover from her exhaustion. The last 
we saw of them was at a wayside station, a pathetic 
little group patiently waiting for some means of 
transport to take them up to their mountain village. 

All along the line people were asking for news and 
exchanging the wildest rumours. We arrived at 
Dubrovnik on the morning of the 9th April and 
settled in near a Russian friend of ours to await 
events as we knew nothing of what was happening. 
We still hoped to be able to form a medical unit and 
be of some use to the military or Red Cross, but as 
things turned out there was no choice in the end. We 
reported to our Consul there and five or six unevent- 
ful days passed with little news of what was happen- 
ing. 

We wondered ourselves what to do at this stage and 
on the morning of the 14th we again called on the 
Consul to ask for news. He told us to be ready in 
half an hour to leave Dubrovnik. All the British 


scattered over that district had been ordered to 
proceed to a small town further down the coast as it 
was no longer advisable to remain in Croatia. So 
we packed our few things and were taken by the 
Consul to the little town of Herzignovi which was on 
the Montenegrin border. There we found a strange 
collection of British people who had come from 
every direction and we heard that our Minister and 
the Legation staff were expected to arrive over the 
mountains at Cattaro that evening some twenty 
miles further down the gulf from Herzignovi. 

Herzignovi was already crowded with people who 
had escaped from Belgrade, many waiting to see how 
things would go before leaving for some remote 
mountain village. There was little food and everyone 
had to forage for themselves. That day and the next 
we wandered about meeting friends and gathering 
news, then on the evening of the second day we met a 
messenger from our Legation who brought the 
dreaded news that the army had capitulated to an 
overwhelming force and that we were to leave at 
once and meet our Minister and all the other British 
in a small village near Cattaro as it was hoped there 
would be a chance of us getting off on a British 
destroyer. Getting there was not so easy this time 
and after a twelve hours wait we managed to 
requisition a military lorry and arrived at our 
destination to be told by our agitated Consul that 
there was no room for us in the village and no food 
and possibly a long wait. However we found a room 
and food, bad though it was, and were prepared to 
await our fate which we still hoped would be the 
destroyer. 

The Minister was still able to get contact with the 
outside world as they had a receiving s2t, but they 
could not send out messages and so it was difficult 
for our authorities to keep in touch with us. How- 
ever, in the afternoon to our great surprise two 
Sunderland flying-boats slipped quietly into the bay 
and everyone wondered if this would be our chance 
of escape. Cars from our Legation hurried past, and 
high Yugoslav officials. We saw people embarking 
and then the Minister returned with an empty car and 
the Sunderlands sailed off with their passengers. 
The Minister had sent off some of our own people 
who had been wounded in the ‘bombing, some 
wounded airmen, and some high officials of Yugo- 
slav and other nationalities who were implicated with 
the British and had returned to protect the rest of us 
and to share our fate. 


The Kindly Serbs 

That was not the only disappointment which was 
in store for us. We were a strange crowd which 
gathered in that out-of-the-way village. There were 
over 100 British subjects in our party, and besides us 
there were Yugoslavs, Poles, Czechs, all hoping that 
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by one means or another they would be able to 
escape with us. As night drew on we settled in our 
strange quarters to wait, and some went to bed and 
others sat about on top of their suitcases. We had 
no lights and were scattered about in dark, poverty- 
stricken houses. The people were kind to us and 
shared with us everything they had to eat, which was 
a strange soup and black bread. Then at 11 o’clock 
at night we heard voices calling us to collect at once 
at the village inn as we were to embark at once. We 
were to be allowed to take only one suitcase with us, 
those of us who had even that. We gathered together 
by the light of candles and then began our exit into 
the pitch dark night. We had four miles to go to the 
quay, cars which had brought our people over the 
mountains were there to take most of us along, and 
when we arrived at the quay we could dimly make 
out the rigging of two motor sailing ships which the 
Yugoslavs had put at our disposal to take us out to 
the open sea to meet the hoped-for destroyer. We 
were embarked, crowded into a small space and 
many of those who had hoped to go with us had to be 
left behind, with many regrets. There were many 
who could scarcely bear to see us go as with us went 
their only chance of escape. Out of the darkness we 
heard voices shouting farewells. 

We reached the mouth of the Gulf by dawn but on 
the horizon there was no sign of the destroyer, which 
never came, and so we landed again at Herzignovi, 
the little port which we had left the day before and 
resigned ourselves to be taken prisoners by the 
Italians who took possession of the town the next day. 

On the last day of our freedom we had visited the 
little seventh-century Greek Orthodox church of the 
monastry of Savinac on a quiet hillside out of the 
town. King Alexander had visited it the day on 
which he left on his last fatal journey to France, 
and his last signature was inscribed in the little book 
of the visitors to the church. 


‘“* My Second Home ”’ 

And so ended my long sojourn in that country 
which had become my second home. Among many 
memories lingers the vision of that little quiet church 
and the dim lovely Dalmatian coast as we last saw it 
with its moving shadows of Serbian soldiers passing 
endlessly on and on, up to their mountain fortresses 
to fight again for freedom. 

Strange, you may say, that anyone should have at 
heart the destiny of a foreign country and a foreign 
people when our land has so much to endure and 
requires so much from us all. But there are dynamic 
things in life which take hold of us. These people 
were our staunch Allies in the last War as they are 
in this. They dared to defy their Government and 
rulers when they knew that the price would surely be 
paid with their lives. They chose certain death 
rather than dishonour and showed a calm defiance in 
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News from the Lebanon 


Father’s wages cannot even buy 
children’s bread 


EWS several months in transit recently reached 
N the Save the Children Fund from a relief 

administrator in the Lebanon describing the 
distribution of food supplied to destitute Syrian 
children as the result of a grant from the Fund. 

‘Can you imagine what a comfort and blessing it 
brought to our hungry school children? Twenty- 
nine starving children ate a nourishing and satisfying 
meal in the middle of the day for eighteen school 
days. A spoonful of molasses or drained leban (sour 
milk—the Arabic equivalent of youghourt), an egg, 
or a piece of cheese with a thin loaf of bread baked 
on an iron plate was a perfect treat to them ”’. 

The writer, a missionary, goes on to describe some 
of the cases. “ The children ”’, he says, “* are living 
on such poor and scanty food that their vitality is 
decreasing day by day. One father with six or seven 
children is the only person that earns money in the 
family and his wages are seventy-five piastres. A 
week ago one kilo of flour was twenty-five piastres ; 
to-day it is thirty-four, and who knows what it will 
be to-morrow ? Until now the staple food of these 
families was bread, but now a man’s wages are not 
enough for the mere bread of the family. They 
cannot replace the bread with potatoes because it is 
not the potato season. Some people are trying to fill 
the stomach with onion. 

** Add illness to this situation and the scene will be 
blacker still. I visited a poor old man, father of four: 
children, just recovering from pneumonia. The 
children are hungry, he is hungry. Out of the hand 
of disease he falls into the hand of hunger. He begs 
me to do something, he cries like a child. ‘ Badvelli ’, 
he says, ‘ what shall our situation be ?’ Imagine the 
effect on a pastor who has not the least power to 
mitigate the misery of the people. We need help not 
to save from mere misery but from veritable death.”’ 


Continued from previous column 

their last hour of freedom. Even now they are 
invaded but unconquered. And their fate had a great 
deal to do with us, great nation as we are, for in the 
fate of all these countries in Europe who are fighting 
for the same ends as we are lies bound up our own 
fate. Just because we are a great nation we cannot 
stand aside, or we should be no longer a great nation. 
And it is well for us to remember this and to realise, 
in the words spoken over the wireless in a broadcast 
about the Russian people—and the same is true of all 
those brave defiant people everywhere—that ‘‘ In 
their struggle our fate is cast and on that cruel anvil 
is being welded the common destiny of all the brave, 
unconquerable, common people of this world’. 
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The Overseas Empire 
and the Save the Children Fund 


HE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 

CANADA (the Hon. Vincent Massey) has sent 

the following message to the Save the Children 
Fund : 


I am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my 
heartfelt thanks for the splendid work of the Save the 
Children Fund. Total War has brought untold suffering 
and hardship to children in many lands. Some of 
Britain’s children have been among its innocent 
victims. I am happy to know that, wherever they may 
be, these helpless sufferers—homeless, sick or in need 
of care—have found true friends in your organisation. 

I should like to wish you abundant success in your 
great work. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) VINCENT MASSEY. 


Mrs. Frank Yeigh, representative of the Fund in 
Canada, reports that the new president of the 
Canadian Committee, Mr. J. C. McRuer, K.C., is 
shortly to broadcast on the work of the Fund. 


See next page. 


** The Tools ’’. 


Mrs. Yeigh adds : 


‘** Some weeks ago I took up the matter of a photo- 
card sponsorship with the Halifax Service Club, a 
group of girls employed in the Halifax Insurance 
Company’s Toronto office, and they have contributed 
$25.00 for this purpose.’’ Mrs. Yeigh states that these 
girls wish their help to go to a child bomb victim. 
The girls have usually held a Christmas party each 
year at which they distributed gifts to one another, 
but this year instead of a party they are bringing gifts 
to be sent to Britain. There are forty-five girls in the 
club, and the $25.00 for the Save the Children Fund 
was raised by a bridge party. 

In another report, Mrs. Yeigh says: ‘* The sub- 
scribers who are so deeply interested in China will be 
pleased to have the copy of Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek’s recent letter of thanks to the Save the Children 
Fund. The latest gift for Chinese children came from 
a Sunday school which voted eighty cents of their 
offering to them.”’ 

A generous gift of £468, received at headquarters 
from the National Union of Trachers, represents 
contributions from the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. It is earmarked for children in England, Wales 
and Scotland who have suffered as a result of enemy 
action. 


From the High Commissioner for New Zealand in 
London (the Hon. W. J. Jordan) comes the following 
message : 


The Twenty-second Annual Report of the Save the 
Children Fund reached me safely, and I have read it 
with an interest stimulated by the knowledge that 
New Zealand was among the first countries to recognise 
the value of the work in hand by an organisation which 
the necessities of the time called into being, and to 
support it financially. 

And now we are faced by worse horrors than those 
which overtook many nations a quarter of a century 
ago, and the cry ** Save the children |” goes forth. I 
doubt whether any organisation has experience in the 
international field in greater measure than the Save 
the Children Fund, and whilst, by reason of the war, 
much of the normal work of the Fund has ceased, we 
know that the time must come when the Fund will be 
called upon to play its part in the work of affording 
relief to the suffering nations. 

But whilst all that lies before us, the present is 
knocking at the door. Family life in the United 
Kingdom is undergoing a complete change. The call to 
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labour normally performed by men, is not only straining 
to the utmost the existing facilities for the care of 
young children, but is creating a new problem. I am 
glad, therefore, to know that the Save the Children 
Fund is concentrating on the establishment of residen- 
tial nurseries and day-time nurseries for children who, 
because of the exigencies of war-time cannot rely on 
the normal degree of mother-care, and also on the 
opening of occupational play centres in the air raid 
shelters of London and other places for the care and 
training of other children who have not been evacuated. 
This is a task to which my country (amongst the 
foremost in legislation and organisation for the well- 
being of the young), gives her heartiest approval, and I 
wish you well in your efforts. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) W. J. JORDAN. 


‘* Never can the work of the Save the Children 
Fund have been more urgent or of greater value 
than it is to-day”, writes Mrs. Benjamin, the 
Fund’s hon. representative in South Africa in 
sending a personal donation. “I feel sure. that 
nothing has interrupted your splendid work.”’ 
She adds an interesting comment on the South 
African reaction to the British Government’s child 
evacuation scheme. “In so far as this country was 
concerned ”’, she says, ** there was a most enthusiastic 
response and several thousand homes were offered to 
children. We have nearly 400 children happily 
settled in various parts of the Union, and part of my 
war work is the general after-care of the seventy-two 
who are in the Cape Peninsula.”’ 


From Pretoria High School, South Africa, £17 has 
been sent to the Save the Children Fund by the 
youngest children—Standard VI. They produced 
some plays and this sum is half the proceeds. They 
specially wish to help children who have suffered in 
air-raids. 


‘** The simply splendid service which is being given 
to the children ”’ is how Miss G. M. Jogan, secretary 
of the Junior Red Cross in Victoria, Australia, 
describes the work of the Save the Children Fund. 
She is writing to convey the appreciation of 
Dr. Younger Ross (chairman) and members of the 
Junior Red Cross Committee. 


The Prime Minister’s famous phrase, ** Give us the 
tools and we will finsh the job’”’, had an echo in a 
recent gift consignment to the Save the Children 
Fund from the Women of the University of Melbourne 
Patriotic Fund, together with a generous store of 
clothing—in continuance of past liberality in this 
field—came four boxes of carpenter’s tools. They 
will be used in the play centres which, as is described 
on another page, the Fund is organising in the air- 
raid shelters of London. They will help admirably 
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to ** finish the job ” of keeping the children’s minds 
off the destructive influences of the times and direct- 
ing them into creative channels. 

The Women of the Melbourne University take a 
very great deal of trouble in trying to meet the 
particular needs of the Save the Children Fund and 
to ensure that the garments are ready for immediate 
use on arrival. Mrs. Bailey, their Chairman, writes : 


‘* We are trying to pack everything so as to give least 
trouble when opened. Measurements are taken of all 
clothes that come into the dépét, and everything is 
checked over and marked with its size. We hope by 
this means to have the bundles immediately available 
for emergency.” Each gift has a little embroidered 
label, stating that it comes from the Women of the 
University of Melbourne, and it is pleasing to know 
that the source of these gifts thus becomes known 
over a very wide area. 


The High Commissioner of the Commonwealth of 
Australia in London writes to express his ‘“‘ very 
deep appreciation of the great work which is being 
done by the Save the Children Fund in Great 
Britain and more especially in the relief of victims of 
bombing.” 


A generous gift of clothing has also been received 
through the British Women’s Patriotic Committee 
in the Argentine Republic. It comes from the Allied 
Association (Ladies Committee), Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 


A Belgian Child Writes to 


New Zealand 


OSEMARY, Brian and Audrey live in New 

R Zealand—and the other day they had a letter 

from Daniel, an eight-year-old Belgian child 

from Ostend, now a refugee in England. This is what 

Daniel wrote to the three little New Zealanders who 

are helping him under the photo-card sponsorship of 
the Save the Children Fund. 

‘*[ am very proud of the privilege of your friend- 
ship. Your gentle letter was a surprise for which I 
thank you heartily. 

‘* Tell me more about you. I would like to know 
you in person. I enjoyed the leaflets of your school. 
Your country looks unchanted and your school most 
attractive. I wish I was alongside of you—with my 
mammy of course. I have been gardening my own 
flower garden, and helped mammy for the vegetable 
garden. I have here with me my cousins: Eunice 
Macaulay, 14 years, and Michel Daury, 13 years. 
They would like to have dear friends also to write to 
in New Zealand.” 
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HE latest BULLETIN of the Save the 

Children International Union gives 

an interesting though necessarily 
restricted, bird’s eye view of the activities 
of the Union and the affiliated Save the 
Children organisations throughout the 
world during the past year. The work of 
the Union itself can be divided into three 
sections, medical research—the study of 
the evils menacing the physical develop- 
ment of the child and at the same time the 
promotion of preventive medicine ;_ prac- 
tical aid—including the distribution of 
food, the organisation of canteens, and the 
photo-card sponsorship scheme, etc. ; and 
thirdly social science—this section being 
devoted to the protection of the child’s 
well-being in the widest sense. 

During the past year the main activities 
of the Union in these channels have been 
the maintenance of good relations between 
the members of the International Associa- 
tion for Preventive Medicine and the 
preparation for a conference between 
experts of different countries on the proper 
feeding of infants, the particular enquiry 
into the situation of children in Belgium 
and France, and research into the question 
of juvenile delinquency. The exigencies of 
war-time work had made it more than ever 
necessary for the Union to send delegates 
to other countries and there are now 
delegates in Great Britain, France, the 
Scandinavian countries, South America 
and the U.S.A.—-Mrs. Lothian Small, one- 
time secretary general to the Union, being 
the delegate to Great Britain. The Union 
also announces the foundation, in May, 
1941, of a Portugese branch whose particu- 
lar work would be directed for the time 
being towards the care of mothers and 
children in rural areas. 

The breadth of its activity and interest is 
further indicated by the reports from the 
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diverse countries in which there exists a 
Save the Children organisation and which 
numbered eleven. 

The BULLETIN also contains interesting 
articles on the conditions of distress caused 
by the war, conditions which as is pointed 
out weigh most heavily on the defenceless 
children. There is a useful section devoted 
to statistics. giving the proportion of 
children to the total populations of the 
principal nations tabulated in age groups 
between one and twenty. Mortality and 
birth rate figures are also given and the 
complete sets of tables give a very useful 
and comprehensive statistical picture. 

M. D. R. 


THE BASIS OF OUR WORK 
The Declaration of Geneva 


B 


Y the present Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child, commonly known as the “ Declaration of 
Geneva ’’, men and women of all nations, recog- 


nising that Mankind owes to the Child the best that it 
has to give, declare and accept it as their duty that, 
beyond and above al! considerations of race, nationality 
or creed : 

|. THE CHILD must be given the means 
requisite for its normal development, both ! 
materially and spiritually. 


Il. THE CHILD that is hungry must be 
fed: the child that ts sick must be nursed: 
the child that is backward must be helped ; 
the delinquent child must be reclaimed; and 
the orphan and the waif must be sheltered 
and succoured. 


if. THE CHILD must be the first to receive 
relief in times of distress. 


1V. THE CHILD must be put in a position 
to earn a livelihood and must be protected 
against every form of exploitation. 


V. THE CHILD must be brought up in 
the conscicusness that its talents must be 
devoted to the service of its fellowmen. 


i 


Drafted by Eglantyne Jebb, founder of the Save 
the Children Fund, adopted by the Assembly of 
the League of Nations 1924, and reaffirmed 1934. 


*, 
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Thanks, America! 
from St. Martin-in-the-Fields 


IR-RAID shelter work at the celebrated London church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields the object of special 
gifts from the Save the Children Federation. Here are 
the Vicar’s thanks: Thank you for the generous gift 
for our crypt shelter work from the Save the Children 
Federation on behalf of The Churchman. It is difficult 
to find words in which to express our gratitude for all 


*, 


the help that is being given by 
friends in America, but | am writ- 
ing to Dr. Shipler to-day to say, 
Thank you, however inadequately. 
Thank you, too, for all you are 
doing. 


Gifts from Labrador 
IFTS made in Labrador were included in the 
(; annual exhibition of handicrafts held in 
December at the Baguley Sanatorium, near 

Altrincham, Lancs. 

Once again, this exhibition, organised by Miss 
A. F. Parkinson, as for many years past, was for the 
joint benefit of the Save the Children Fund and the 
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Sanatorium, and the Labrador gifts were contributed 
by the Grenfell Association which continues the 
missionary work begun by the late Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell fifty years ago. Thus, through one of the 
oldest friends of the Save the Children Fund— 
Miss Parkinson was one of the first organisers—three 
important humanitarian organisations joined in 
co-operative endeavour. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDREN 


OBITUARY 


HE death (on November 9th, at the age of 85) 
of Henry Woodd Nevinson, known throughout 
the English-speaking world as an impassioned 
champion of liberty and justice, as a war correspon- 
dent in a dozen campaigns, and as one of the most 
distinguished writers of his generation, has removed 
an old friend of the Save the Children Fund. 
Mr. Nevinson was closely associated with the 
foundation of the Fund in 1919 and a member of the 
original General Council. He had previously made 
common cause with the founder, Eglantyne Jebb, 
when, in 1913, she went to the Balkans for the 
Macedonian Relief Fund which he had helped to 
organise, and in the following year, in Belgium, 
he attached himself to the ambulance unit at Furnes 
which was directed by Dr. Hector Munro who 
later became one of the most important adminis- 
trators of the Save the Children Fund and accom- 
panied Miss Jebb on the occasion of her historic 
audience of Pope Benedict XV. Writing in THE 
WORLD’S CHILDREN in 1934, Mr. Nevinson said : 
‘*1 have always been moved rather by personality 
than by an abstract * cause ’, and so when I think of 
the Fund I recall the gracious personality of Eglan- 
tyne Jebb, its founder. It was her devotion and 
absolute sincerity that moved us all. That the Save 
the Children Fund should have followed on the 
course she originated has been as praiseworthy as 
natural.” 

With their admiration for Nevinson’s life, many 
friends of the Fund will combine sympathy for that 
other well-known publicist, Evelyn Sharp, who had 
been his colleague in many adventures and causes for 
more than thirty years and became his wife in 1933. 
It was she who wrote for the Fund the popular 
account of the International Conference on African 
Children in 1931, published under the title ‘“* The 
African Child”. Lord Noel-Buxton, President of the 
Fund, Mr. Ben Riley, M.P., a member of the Council, 
and the Editorial and Deputation Secretary were 
among the friends who gathered together at the 
simple and unceremonious cremation at Golder’s 
Green, London, on November 13th. 


In the Rev. Robert Calder Gillie, D.C.L., who died 
on November 29th, aged 76, the Save the Children 
Fund lost one of its vice-presidents who had been a 
patron of the Fund in its earlier days. Dr. Gillie, who 
was one of the most distinguished leaders of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, was president of 
the National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches in 1921, and it was in this capacity that he 
first came into touch with the Save the Children 
Fund. His sympathy with its work did not diminish 
with the passing years and in 1938 he accepted an 
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invitation to speak at the annual meeting, when he 
made a moving appeal for “* cultivating the art of the 
extra gift’. Later, on the occasion of a visit to 
New Zealand, Dr. Gillie acted as a special envoy of 
the Fund and did useful work in creating and 
cementing contacts. A vigorous preacher and a 
prolific writer—especially for children—Dr. Gillie 
was acceptable to a very large public. His ** Life of 
Christ’ for children has been enjoyed by two 
generations. 


For many years Miss May Sprentall came day afier 
day to the Save the Children Fund headquarters to 
give voluntary service in the routine work of the 
office. A few weeks ago she passed away. Soon 
afterwards a note came from her friend, Miss E. 
Dodd, saying that she proposed to continue the link 
by renewing Miss Sprentall’s subscription to THE 
WORLD’S CHILDREN every year on her birthday. 
This gesture is much valued by the members of the 
staff who remember this kindly and patient voluntary 
colleague, and by the Fund which she so generously 
served. 


Lady Gainford, who died on October 2Ist, was a 
good friend of the Nursery Schools Committee of the 
Save the Children Fund and took a special interest in 
the nursery schools at Sunderland and Hebburn in 
County Durham, where she lived. 


From Belfast Mrs. McCormick writes, ** There are 
sO many cases of distress in Northern Ireland that one 
does not know where to begin to relieve them ’’. She 
adds that though there are 50,000 children aged 2 to 
5 in the city of Belfast, there is nursery school 
accommodation for only twenty-five—in other words 
only one child in 2,000 has a chance of going to a 
nursery school. 


Miss Agnes Jennings, properiy manager of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Housing Improvement Trust, 
who is promoting day-time nurseries in Newcastle in 
co-operation with the Save the Children Fund, was 
credited with the wrong Christian name in the last 
issue Of THE WoRLD’S CHILDREN. The Editor 
regrets the /apsus calami. 


From Honolulu, not long before the outbreak of 
war between Japan and the United States, came a 
gift through the Save the Children Federation, for 
the Residential Nursery at The Long Barn, Weald, 
Kent, with the following message: ‘** We hope the 
children in this home, regardless of war conditions, 
will have a very happy Christmas, and they may 
depend on our continued assistance.” 
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REVIEW NOTES 


HE facility with which the Chairman of the 
Save the Children Fund so often expresses his 
thoughts in pleasant cadences of English verse 
is illustrated again in More Windrush Rhymes, 
edited by H. D. W., printed by the Cambridge 
University Press and privately published. Of the 
forty-one poems which make up the anthology—its 
name is taken from the Chairman’s Berkshire home 
—thirty-four appear to be from his own pen, includ- 
ing twelve ** Poems of Peace and War’”’, and half a 
dozen “Save the Children Fund Poems” which 
have previously been published in the pages of THE 
WORLD’S CHILDREN. Of the latter Mr. Watson in his 
preface says they concern ** a society of which I have 
for some time been Chairman, the Save the Children 
Fund, founded in 1919 by Miss Eglantyne Jebb and 
her sister, Mrs. C. R. Buxton’. Of the ** Poems of 
Peace and War’’, which have “ as their subject the 
deceptive peace of 1939 and its terrible sequel ”’, he 
writes: “They may awake an echo in some hearts, 
and if they should be read by anyone in future years, 
when the troubles which we are now enduring will 
seem but a bad nightmare, they may revive memories 
of these distressful days”. The editor-chairman’s 
own attitude to the war and its opportunities for 
human service is displayed in the fine self-examina- 
tory stanzas of the Epilogue in which—with what 
will seem to some of his readers an exaggerated sense 
of personal inadequacy—he finds that notwith- 
standing his * three-score years and ten’’, “* one so 
old and failing * can still compass a high mission. 


But still there lies a higher task before you : 
Poor victims of the cruelty of man, 

The children of a stricken world implore you 
To save as best you can. 


Little the help—too well alas I knew it— 
Can you bestow to ease their misery. 

But ** inasmuch ” One said “ as ye shall do it, 
Ye do it unto Me.” 


So, if a man like you may hope for pardon 
For action with too little strength pursued, 
Take comfort, for perchance you win as guerdon 
The children’s gratitude. 


Unlike Mr. Watson’s earlier volumes, More 
Windrush Rhymes does not give any of his Latin 
versions but some of these, says the preface, ** will be 
found in the notebooks containing the Windrush 
‘ Anthology’ ’’. The poems not by ““H. D. W.”’ are 
from other pens in the family, and two of them (by a 
nephew) are reprinted by courtesy of the Editor of 
Punch. 


‘** Deedes Bey ”’, the name by which Sir Wyndham 
Deedes was known during his service in the East, is 
the title of a biography by Mrs. Gladys Skelton, to 
be published by Macmillan in the spring. For 
readers of THE WORLD’S CHILDREN, this story of the 
life of one who is equally distinguished as an admin- 
istrator abroad and a social worker at home will have 
a special interest—more particularly because Sir 
Wyndham Deedes is himself officially associated 
with the Save the Children Fund as a vice-president 
and his biographer is a member of the Council of the 
Fund. 


The Howard Journal (Autumn, 1941—35, Beau- 
mont Street, Oxford ; ls. 3d. by post) is a mine of 
information on the psychological problems of the 
war, particularly as they relate to children. Miss 
Eileen Younghusband’s article on ‘* London’s 
Children under Fire”, and County Court Judge 
Gamon’s on ‘**Young Offenders : New Ways with Old 
Problems ”’ will be read with special interest and 
profit by those concerned with the welfare of children. 


The Silent Social Revolution, by G. A. N. Lowndes 
(Oxford University Press, 6s. Od. net) has been 
unobtainable for some time but a reprint of the 
original 1937 edition has lately been issued and this 
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classic of English social welfare will now no doubt 
be avidly read by those who seek guidance in facing 
the post-war problems of the school child. Mr. 
Lowndes, who is at present wrestling with immediate 
wartime problems as head of the “ under-fives ” 
department at the Ministry of Health, wrote this 
book as a degree thesis in 1936. With an insight and 
understanding that those who know him will 
recognise as characteristic, he surveys the expansion 
of the public education system in England and Wales 
during a period of forty years from 1895, and reviews 
the contribution which the schools have made 
towards “‘ the creation of an educated democracy ”’. 
He considers, however, that though the task has 
been ‘“‘worthily begun” there is no room for 
complacency. “So long as there is one child who has 
failed to obtain the precise educational treatment his 
individuality requires ; so long as a single child goes 
hungry, has nowhere to play, fails to receive the 
medical attention he needs; so long as the nation 
fails to train and provide scope for every atom of 
outstanding ability it can find ; so long as there are 
administrators or teachers who feel no sense of 
mission, who cannot administer or who cannot 
teach, the system will remain incomplete.” 


‘¢‘ Send a copy to your friends and help the Children”’ 
is the slogan of a card of verse, written and pub- 
lished by Mr. F. B. Brook, M.A., LL.M., of Cater- 
ham, as an aid to the Save the Children Fund. The 
poem, which is entitled “The Battle Babes of 
Britain ’’, is written in imabic pentameters, and 
envisages a march past of children in Trafalgar 
Square, London. 
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While all around there swirls the headlong rush 
Of omnibus and lorry, car and gun. 
Sudden—the traffic scatters. In that hush 
Expectant of a royal pageantry, 

Is heard no marshalled tramp of older feet, 

But children’s footsteps and an old-world drum. 


The mutilations of war, which spare not even the 
youngest, are pictured with moving pathos. 


Some swing an arm like guardsmen on the march, 

Some but the sleeve ; for some a wooden crutch 

Stumps bravely onward. Others unafraid 

Triumphant ride on kindly shoulder borne. 

Ofttimes a one-armed lass will push a pram 

That holds a tiny tot, while others clash 

Their single hands together, friend with friend. 

And when they sweep past Nelson, on command, 

‘Eyes Left’ (though some turn but a sightless 
face), 

As spirit calls to spirit, man to man. 

In answer flashes back the Signal proud, 

‘* England Expects and England has obeyed ”’. 


And then, as the children pass, the poet pictures 


our Good Queen Bess 
With outstretched baton, flushed with Tudor pride, 
That England has such children, such as she 
Had wished, born not of body, but of soul. 
Hers is this heritage and these her sons. 


Copies of the poem may be bought at Save the 
Children Fund headquarters, or from Mr. Brook, 
ag Hazelbourne ” , Stanstead Road, Caterham, 
Surrey. So, ** Send a copy to your friends and help 
the children’. The price is sixpence. 
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Already barely adequate, nearly thteequarters of this coal 
dump will nevertheless bé wasted in the production 6f heat 
which will serve no useful purpose. The factory is uhinsu- 
lated. Every year 770 tons of fuel must be used to make 
good the heat loss through the roof. In other words, 70 per v 
cent. of the fuel used for maintaining working temperatures 
is wasted—unnecessarily. Celotex cane-fibre insulation will 
put an end to this waste 
definitely and permanénitly. In- 
stalled asa lining to the roof or 
to the walls by means of 
Celotex Metal Fixing 
Systems, Celotex will quickly 
pay for itself in terms of lower 
capital expenditure on heating plant and lower fuel 
consumption. From every point of view it pays to instal 
Celotex. Our technical department will gladly calculate 
data for your individual needs. ) 


me BELOTEN secsn 


CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARE, LONDON, N.W:10. ELGAR S217 
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HOME AGAIN— 


Many who have been serving our country 
in the Forces are returning to their 
homes, anxious to make a place for | 
| themselves in the life of a nation pursuing 
| the arts of peace. Constructive help will 
be needed in solving the various business | 
problems that will confront them. The 
Managers of the branches of the Midland 
Bank have a wealth of experience and 
knowledge in such matters which they 
will gladly place at the disposal of men 
{| and women—whether customers of the 
| Bank or not—upon their return -to 
}| civilian life. 


' | MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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H.Q. AND DISTRICT STAFF CHANGES - 
MY BOOKSHELF—6by Edward Kay 
AT RANDOM—¢%y ‘“‘ Hyperion’” .. 


"THE report of the Curtis Committee on the 

care of children has drawn a fine tooth- 
comb through service and alf who read it 
will be impressed by the magnitude of the task 
and the care and ability with which the 
Committee fias completed it. Not unnaturally, 
the Press has seized upon, and public opinion 
been gravely disquieted by, the report’s more 
sordid revelations. Local government officers, 
and especially those intimately involved, will 
havé no wish to minimise the serious con- 
ditions disclosed—such as the mixing of sick 
adults, mentally defective children, imbeciles, 
and normal children in out-of-date insti- 
tutions. These things are appalling. They 
should never have been. At the same time, 
it would have been fairer had the Press 
mentioned also that the Committee had seen 
and commended much that was good as well 
as criticised much that was bad—and that 
the officers concerned have themselves. con- 
sistently called for many of the reforms now 
suggested. In 1943, impatient of delay, those 
controlling the residential children’s services 
published; through the National Association 
of Administrators of Local Government. Es- 
tablishments, a report on the deprived child, 
which Was. widely circulated. It is gratifying 
that the Curtis Committee, after inviting them 
to be-its first witnesses, has closely followed 
the pattern of their report and adopted their 
main proposals. 


Better Staff Training Needed 


The picture of the children’s homes service, 
both local authority and voluntary, presented 
by the report is a mixed one, bright and dull 
by turn; of staff failing to make’ the best of 
avaliable facilities and of staff rising above 
unsatisfactory conditions and environment. 
The local authorities come out of it better than 
the Acts they administer. The report describes 
the language of the Poor Laws as ‘‘betraying 
the antiquity of some of the enactments of 
which it is an amalgam’’ ‘and add .that, it 
‘* reflects a spirit which we are glad to say is not 
characteristic of the administration of the local 
authorities, though it may well have been a 
drag on progress. 

Generally, the report refutes suggestions of 
ill-treatment or harsh usage of children: On 
the. other hand, it ~criticises the lack of 
personal interest in the child’s emotional life, 
the unsuitability and drabness of many build- 
ings, the insufficient care in placing children 
in employment, and “the lack of trained staff 
and of facilities for training them. “A corhpre- 
hensive ; training — for those engaged 
in child care is u 

The report does a ae service in drawing 
attention to the number of mentally défective, 
imbecile, and epileptic children housed both in 
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institutions and children’s homes owing to the 
appalling lack of accommodation in the appro- 
priate establishments. But this is only half 
the story. Every education welfare officer 
could give harrowing details of the sufferings 
of parents having to cope with hopelessly 
defective children in their own homes. Such 
parents, driven to the verge of breakdown, 
regard it as a stroke of good fortune if, possibly 
by subterfuge, one of these children can be 
slipped into the institution or children’s 
homes. But this is far from good fortune for 
the institution, already_at its wits’ end for 
staff and with no provision for children it never 
expected to have and never should have. Once 
they are admitted, the home must keép them— 
and run the risk of public opprobrium for 
doing so. There must. be some conversion 
of buildings to house these poor children. 
This matter is urgent. 

The recommendation that Children’s Re- 
ception Centres should be set up in every 
county and county borough area (or by a 
combination of authorities) should in time lead 
to a happier allocation of children and prevent 
the abuses which have caused so much concern. 
One of the difficulties of the poor law authority 
has been its statutory obligation to relieve 
destitution at once. It is never given time to 
study application forms, or to consider whether 
it has the necessary facilities ; it is unable to 
refuse admission if it lacks those facilities ; 
and it cannot ask the applicant to wait until 
there-is a vacancy. ‘‘Admit at once, at any 
hour of the day or night’’ is the order. A 

— reception unit will do much to ensure 

appy reception for the newly admitted child 
pti subsequently, a far better classification. 


A. New “ Children’s Officer a 


In its proposals for dealing with the ‘‘de- 
prived child,’’ the report follows the general 
lines of present practice—i:e. first adoption, 
but with more safeguards; second,. boarding 
out, but with a much more energetic policy to 
find suitable homes ;— and, third, institutional 
care in children’s homes entirely detached from 
adult institutions. The latter are to comprise 
either group cottage homes or scattered homes 
with a strictly limited number of children in 
each—eight is regarded as the ideal, but 12 
would be permissible.. 

It is encouraging to find that the Committee 
rejected the suggestion that the service should 
be a state service. It urges the grant of full 
powers to local authorities and recommends 
that they should set up a single ad hoc com- 
mittee to deal with adoption, children’s homes, 
boarding eut;. child life protection, and the 
keeping of records of al deprived children, 
including children in voluntary homes. 


This committee. is to have a~ children’s: 


Curtis Report Points Way to Better Child Care 


By W. PITT-STEELE, Secretary, Aldersbrook Children’s Homes, East Ham. 


officer, with high qualifications in child care, 
whose appointment must be approved by_the 
central department and who will -be given 
executive rank. It will be a big job.. Education 
welfare officers who know how much time can 
be taken up by one child committed to’ their 
care by magistrates will’ be able to’ visualise 
the amount of work involved in a big county 
borough, with hundreds of children. covered 
by the new régulations. Moreover, the new 
Officers, whilst exercising adequate supervision, 
will need:to be careful not’ to undermine. the 
immediate influence nor stifle the initiative of 
the administrator and staff of the resitential 
institutions to which many of the children 
will be sent, and will need to co-operate fully 
with all other departments. 


Pay and Status Must Be Improved 


I would have liked to have seen a greater 
insistence in the report on the need for better 
conditions for those who work in children’s 
homes: For, after all the inspections, reports 
and advice, y must put Tommy in 
the bath; and Mary on the chamber; must 
rub down and dry the clothes of the boys 
who loiter in the rain and splash in- every 
puddle on the way from school ; must get up 
at night when Johnny has a pain; must, ona 
hot and dusty day,.take them all to the zoo, 
the fair, or the picnic, and, on getting them 
home (without losing one), must cook their 
supper, top and tail them, see them safely in 
bed, and be ready to get up when the sleep- 
walker sets off for the fair again ; must spend 
her Sundays and her Chri ‘Pay tending 
babies ; must. entertain t or girl 
and make them feel they are the only On - who 
matter; must°go to camp under ane ,an 
English summer—and must stick it r after 
year. Women like this—and there “are many 
of them—might have been given a status and 
been as uplifted by the report as their charges 
will be. They are offered training, which they 
will accept—but for their’ conditions of service 
only the present negotiating machirery~ is 
suggested. That machinery has just functioned 
under the Mowbray Committee. It has given 
them. 1s. 7d. am hour, with Is. 54d. for assis- 
tants, and time-and-a-half on Sundays—3d. 
and ‘lad. above the minimum rate for. the 
lowest grade of worker. Compare this with 
the Munster Report, under which the house 
mother of an approved school can go to £400 
a year, with far better holidays and conditions. 


The publicity.accorded to the Curtis report 
has given a stigma to this important work, 
and. staff. are. fearful of entering it. If they 
are to be found, it must be built up in ae 
public mind, and proper — ti | 
and status given.to it. . one 
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< ‘By Councillor BRIAN BARKER 


. 


Chief Press Officer “Britain Can Make It” Exhibition, and Member of 


Sunbury-on- Thames Urban District Council . 


mo ene queue in Britain is the one: 

“outside the ‘Victoria and Albert Museum 
uth Kensington. Day by day more than 
‘people ‘pass through the furnstiles into’ 


00, 


the “ Britain Can Make It.” Exhibition, They - 


are of all ages and come from all parts of the 


country. 

Déesigfiers, architects, and artists shave 'created 
in ‘this Exhibition a brilliant and colourful 
setting for the new products of British mdustry, 
but most of the visitors see more than a colour- 
ful spee . Their eyes are fixed on the 
g displayed —new pottery, glassware, 


kit tchen equipment and, possibly above all, new 
niture -and equipment of ‘the Furnished 


Section or most. of them the 
:; Can Make It” 


Exhibition is a fore- 


selvés when the years of scarcity are over. 
| authorities, as well as industrialists, 

must realise that people are keenly interested 
in the colour,. shape, and convenience of the 
things they buy. scarcities and priva- 
tions of the war-time years. have created a 
sense of discrimination. Among the parties 
of housewives who have passed through the 
Exhibition there is frequently a critical com- 
parison of articles on show. Often they ex- 
press the view that a still better designed article 
is wanted. 
Public Taste Improving 

The last quarter of a century has scen a 
steady rise .m the general standard of living 


and a mounting desire for and appreciation of 
good , Particularly at home. The carry- 
ing out of the recommendations of the Tudor 
Walters Committee after the 1914-18 war 
created a new standard for the. design and 
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taste of the sort:of homes they want for them- — 


equipment of small dltiiss and the change 
in public taste and outfook after the recent war 
has left its imprint in the reports of the many 
committees concerned with the design, layout, 
and standard of coastruction of the houses 
covered by our present/building programme. 


The Dudley Committee, for example, put 
on record in these terms the importance it 
attached to design in op construction of dwell- 
ings : 

* Before -we Main in. detail the various 
aspects of our terms of. reference there. is one 
‘ matter of paramount importance which affects 
them all—good. design,, Good design implies 
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iblic taste ? A great 
, School, library, and 


: Mabank wil oven, reriqgemer, cupboards, pre- 


GOPERNMENT GIVE 


ha ‘can the ‘focal authority. do to. raise 5 ihe standard re af 
!. Were every_“ designable” ‘component in évery-h 

- cil. Raga to. be of the highest standard design and in the best taste, the citizen 
be enriched by mere .contact and his own choice thereby influenced for good. 


* | | 
DESIGN THE NURSERY—Larze. sliding 


windows, bright colours, 


plenty o. 
space, rounded edges, and toys espe-i- 
ally designed to educate as well as 
amuse, are features of this new nursery 


. school designed by Ralph Tubbs. 
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good layout, good internal arrangement, good 
equipment, and good appearance. It is lack 
of design that has produced so much dreary 
and monotonous development in the past. 
Our evidence shows a widespread, if rather 


inarticulate, dissatisfaction with this state of - 


affairs and an innate desire for well-ordered 
and pleasant surroundings.” 

The immense housing programme now 
being carried out by the local authorities 
provides the opportunity not merely for houses 
in which the design has been carefully con- 
sidered in relation to the appearance, layout, 
and the internal arrangement of the floor space, 
but in which an equal degree of attention has 
been given to the equipment, fitments, and 
decoration. 

Much attention has been given to the design 
of kitchen equipment for the prefabricated 
house. We should give equally close atten- 
tion to the design of kitchen equipment in the 
more permanent house. Sinks, draining-boards, 

plate-racks, and cupboards should all be care- 


Fully selected on the basis of suitability for 


their purpose and general attractiveness if 
appearance. 


The Authority’s Sanueaatiy 

Local authorities, by the attention fie give 
to the design factor for the equipment of 
municipal houses, can do a great deal to raise 
the standard of public taste and make a useful 
contribution to the comfort and convenience 
of millions. 
- here-are many other spheres, too, in which 
local authorities can éxercise -a tasteful in 
fluence. The dilapidations of the war years 
and the requirements of the new Education 
Act have imposed an‘ immense forward pro- 
gramme on the education services. The task 
DESIGN THE WORKING-LIVING ROOM—This 
ig a.corner of the combined kitched-dining-room 
of a small house. The kitchen has everything | 
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of building new schools and of re-equipping 


‘old ones gives an opportunity to bring light, 


convenience, comfort, and colour into the lives 
of a new generation of children. 

The development of the technique of furni- 
ture manufacture by the use of laminated 
woods and light alloys opens up new possi- 
bilities in the design of school furniture. The 
typographer, photographer, and layout artist 
might have a great deal to say to the education 
authorities on the design of school text-books 
affecting not merely the eyesight of the pupils 
but even the pace of educational progress. 
And if the designer of the school-room at the 
** Britain Can Make It” Exhibition is to be 
credited, there is much to be said for re- 
designing the traditional school blackboard. 


L.C.C. Gives a Lead 


The seats in our parks, the tables, crockery, 
cutlery, tablecloths, and curtains for the 
municipal restaurants, the lighting standards 
for our streets, and the beds for our hospitals— 
these are a few of the many items of local 
government expenditure in which’ des‘gn is 
a vital element. In these fields, as in many 
others, local authorities have the power to 
do a great deal to ensure that the design stan- 
dards of the articles they use are not only 
adequate but the best. 

The Council of Industrial Design was set 
up by the Government in December 1944 to 
promote improvéments in the design of the 
products of British industry. 

Its main task is to establish, in co-operation 
with the industries concerned, Design Centres 
to deal with the problems of design in relation 
to the products of a particular industry. But 
it also has other functions. It has organised 
the “ Britain Can Make It” Exhibition. It 
advises the Government departments on the 
design of Government purchases. With the 
Ministry of Works, for example, it is taking 
part in discussions on the design of furnishings 


* 

DESIGN THE SCHOOL-ROOM—This secondary 
school-room by D. Clarke-Hall has: bent-plywood 
tubular-steel furniture, which can be stacked in 
nests when a clear floor is wanted; a flood-lit, 
cream-coloured ‘* black-board,’" on which blue 


chalk is used ; an attractive outlook ; wide, warmed 


windows ; and gay-coloured paintwork. 


THE PEOPLE 


¥* 
DESIGN THE PLATE-RACK+The 


kitchen needs good design asymuch 
as the lounge. This alurmiiium 
plate-rack is made by Shipton & Co., 
to the design of H. A. Nieboer. 


Z 
and equipment of Govern- 
ment offices. The rie ytd 


of Health has invited : hn 
take part in the work Of 4 
domestic equipment 
committee, and it in 
collaboration with the is- 
try, considering the standards 
of design of school furniture 
and equipment. 

Early this year the Council 
approached the London 
County Council with, the 
proposal that it should §ap- 
point an authoritative désign 
advisory committee under the 
chairmanship of its chief 
supplies officer to deal with 
the design of household, institutional, and 
office furnishings and equipment purchased by 
it. This proposal was accépted and” the 
committeé has now been set up. 


is; 


Design Committees Wanted 


There is no doubt that other local authorities 
will be interested in the establishment of design 
committees. The functions and composition 
of these committees will largely depend upon 
the diverse requirements and circumstances of 
the authorities concerned. In some instances, 
design committees might’ be appointed as sub- 
committees to the housing, hospital, or educa- 
tion committee, being mainly concerned with 


purchases of their respective committees. In- 


tee would have the 
range of purchases 


other cases, the com 
power,to review the whe 


of the authority concerned. The composition 
of the design committees themselves will also 
vary according to theif scope and the local 
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circumstances. 
composed mainly of council members and 
officers, such as the architect, clerk of the 
works, and the chief education officer, In 
others, they may call upon the co-opted 
services of the directors of the local technical 
and art schools. 

These tentative suggestions indicate the 
contribution which our system of local govern- 
ment can make to the improvement of industrial 
design in Britain. Local authorities made an 
immense achievement in cleaning up the morass 
of squalid housing and appalling social condi- 
tions which were the first-fruits of the industrial 
revolution. The second phase of the industrial 
revolution may be to ensure that the techniques 
of mass production are used to produce goods: 


planned and made with skill ahd imagination’ 
to meet the’ users’ real needs and to give: 


pleasure and satisfaction in the using. In this, 
local authorities can once again exercise their 
decisive influence. 


In some instances they-may be 
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THE PRESIDENT 


OPENS NALGO’S 


WAR MEMORIAL HOME 


In simple.and moving words, spoken to a 
gathering representative of every area of Britain 
and every district of NALGO, the President, 
D.. J. PARRY, formally opened on October 5 
the.Association’s National War Memorial, Knole 
Lodge Convalescent Home, Bournemouth. 


% AS we stand here today,” said Mr. Parry, 
| ‘*our thoughts turn to those terrible 
years when our country was engaged in a 
struggle which was to affect the destiny of 
every one of us; a struggle to determine 
whether our future should, be one of freedom 
or slavery. For. six years, in the poignant 
words of John Bright, ‘The angel of death was 
abroad throughout our Jand.’ We heard the 
‘beating of his wings... He took his victims from 
the castle of the noble, the mansion of the 
wealthy, and the cottage of the poor.and lowly. 
No profession or occupation was spared and 
his victims included more than 2,000 of our 
colleagues, in whose memory we are to dedicate 
this building. 


“They Have Not Returned” 


“* With many thousands of our colleagues, 
they left our shores to fight over land and sea, 
in. the air, and under the sea, and they have 
not returned. They lie in the sands of the 
desert, in swamps and jungles, and in the bed 
of the ocean. They sefved, fought, and suf- 
fered in every arm of the services and went to 
the a oe of the — They ge in 
nearly.every country in Europe. They ured 
the heat of the deserts of Africa, the noisome 
So gga of the swamps of Asia, 
and the cold and ice of the Arctic, so that we 
might live a full life in freedom. — 

a — = aay - the anna F yom that 
they gave their lives. We mourn, proudly 
acknowledge today also, the sacrifice of 83 


We are proud to coupt among our colleagues 
men who distinguished themselves in every 
field of wartime activity:; such men as Squad- 
ron-Leader R. ‘A. M: Palmer, who left the 
borough treasurer’s department at Gravesend 
to win the Victoria Cross, with what has been 
officially described as.‘a record of prolonged 
and heroic endeavour,;beyond praise’ ; T. M. 
Alderson, of Bridlington, the first: civilian in 
Britain to be awarded the George Cross; 
Group Capt. ‘Johnny’ Johnson, D.S.O., 
D.F.C, and Bar, of Chigwell, who has been 
described as “the gr t fighter pilot of the 
war’; five other holders of the George Cross ; 
49 holders of the Mijitary. Cross ;.149 of the 
Distinguished Flying: Cross ; 11 D.S.O.s.; .14 
D.S.C.s; 78 D.F.M.s 4 32 M.M.s; and many 
more, too numerous‘to mention. Nor shall 
we forget the great’‘anonymous host who, 
though they were not singled out for award or 
commendation, .did their duty with no less 
courage and devotion. . 


** We all know what ‘war is. War is ugliness ; 


war is death and destfuction ; war is pillage ; 
war is sorrow and station, heartbreak and 
separation, and alto teful. 


“No Finer Memorial” 


**But. there is another side to war. 


would, I am confident, ask no finer memorial 
than this, a house in which we shall keep fresh 
the memory of the dead in the greater happi- 
ness of the living. I am equally confident that 
every N ALGO member will cheerfully con- 
tribute his share—so small .a share beside the 
great sacrifice of those it commemeorates—to 
the cost of buying and equipping this building 
and of maintaining it in perpetuity, so that we, 
and those who come after us, may enjoy its 
benefits and; in our enjoyment, remember 
those whose achievements inspired it. 

**T deem -it a privilege and -an honour to: 
declare this Memorial Convalescent Home 
open. May the valiant spirit of Christian 
fellowship and unselfishness of those it com- 
memorates inspire and sustain us all and all 
those who will serve within its walls.’’ 


Bournemouth’s Pride 


The Mayor of Bournemouth, Councillor 
R. M, Old, expressed the feelings of 2ll present 
when he said how stirred and touched he had 
been by the President’s tribute—the most 
beautiful he had ever heard—to the fallen. He 
could not think of a more fitting memorial 
than the building the Association had acquired. 
Bournemouth was proud and happy that the. 
Association had selected it as the site for its 
memorial, and he was confident that all 
N A L GO members in the town would regard 
Knole Lodge as a treasured and sacred place 
and would offer every friendship to all who 
were sent there for rest and recuperation. He 
joined with them in praying that it might prove 
a place of spiritual and physical recreation. — 

There followed the simple dedication, pro- 
moenved by Dr. John Short, Chaplain to the 

ayor : ae 


N.E.C. Backs “100 Per’ Cent Union Shop”— ” 
. With Free Choice of Union 


"THE recent controversy over the “closed shop ’” was conside 
Executive Council when it met at Bournemouth on Octo 


by the National 
5. The Council 


unanimously approved the following statement of N A L G O’s policy: 


1 The passing of the Trade Disputes and . 


Trades Union Act, 1946, restores the 
position which prevailed before 1927 when a 
. local authority could, as in the case of an 
ordinary employer, require an employee to be 
or not to be a member of a trade union as a 
condition of his employment. This, coupled 
with the recent agreement between the London 
Passenger Transport Board and the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union that. certain 
classes of employees must be members of the 
Union, has created’a position which makes it 
desirable for the Association to indicate its 
attitude to the closed shop. 


2? The term “closed shop” is not always 

used im the same sense, Sometimes it 
means an agreement requiring all employees 
to be members of a prescribed union. At 
other times it means that trade union meth- 
bership is required, the employee remaining 
free to decide which organisation he shall join. 


3 Some local authorities have decided that 

every employee shall be a member of 
a frade union. This does not affect officers 
who are already members of NALGO. 
Such decisions are not inconsistent with the 
recent pronouncements of the National Joint 
— for England and Scotland, which 
read : 

For England and Wales—*“ The National 
Joint Council . . . is a joint organisation of 
employers. and employed and constitutes the 
recognised machinery for the application of 
collective bargaining in the local government 
service. Negotiations between individual local 
authorities and unorganised officers are im- 
practicable. The National Council recom- 
mends local authorities to recognise all the 
organisations represented. thereon. On both 
sides the National Council agrees that the 
interests of local authorities and their staffs 
are best served by individual officers joining 
their appropriate organisations, it being under- 
stood that the organisation he joins is a matter 
for the unfettered judgment of the individual 
officer.” 


For Scotland—*“ That the Joint Industrial 
Council, having in view the fundamental prin- 
ciple that such bodies should be constituted 
through associations of employers and employed, 
and that negotiations which cover the local 
government service as a whole are only possible 
on this basis, wish to direct the attention of both 
local. authorities and their staffs to this fact, 
and to recommend that they should indicate 
their approval of membership of such associa- 
tions and should support association with an 
appropriate organisation.” 


4 The Association considers that every 

local government officer should be a 
member of NALGO. The activities of the 
Association have benefited, directly or in- 
directly, every local government officer. It is 
unfaic that, -while all benefit, any should 
remain out of membership. 


5 The Association, which is a trade union, 

has been established since 1905 and is 
the representative organisation of officers of 
local authorities and public utility under- 
takings. It has a membership of over 140,000. 


6 The Association is not affiliated to the 

T.U.C., but it is represented upon the 
iT.U.C, National Advisory Committee for 
the Local Government Service, which consists 
of eight NALGO members (including two 


Officers in an advisory acity) and 14 mem- 
bers appointed by seven frade unions affiliated 
to the T.U.C. ; 


7 The development of alectiv bargaining 


on a national is has created a new 
position and made one. hundred per cent 
Organisation more necessary and urgent. 
The Association would welcome any action by 


—” 


T.U.C. Upholds NALGO 


Poliey 
THE Statement of y on the “ closed 
_ Shop” adopted the T.U.C. at 
Brighton on October follows the line 
adopted by NAL GO.3Ilt says : 


“The ‘closed shop’ “in: the sense of an 
establishment in which Sonly members of a 
particular union can be entployed to the exclusion 
of members of other unions is alien to British 
trade union practice and theory. 

““ Congress has never consented to the 
recognition of an exclusive right to organise 
by one union where other unions have built 
up their organisation side by side... 

‘“* The position of the nén-unionist cannot be 
justified on the groundsi of principle or of 
expediency ... Neither the General Council 
nor Congress can admit the claim that a 
workman ought to be free to join a union or 
not as he pleases.” 

In his presidential address to the T.U.C., 
Mr. . Charles Dukes deglared that it was 
** logically indefensible ” for a local authority 
to disown responsibilities about. the trade 
union status,of workers in its service : it 
was its duty to see that workers joined their 
appropriate union. The problem arising 
out of the existence of “ organisations outside 
the affiliations of Congress’’—an obvious 
reference to N A L G O--could, he believed, 
be “ solved without a head-on collision.” 

Congress rejected a motion by Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, J.U.P.E., calling on the General 


comprehensive national joint council for the 
whole local government service, but agreed 
that the. General Council should examine 
the position of NALGO on the T.U.C. 


Council to consider the establishment of one } 


Local Government Advisory Committee. 


= 


local authorities or publi¢ utility undertakings 
that is consistent with the pronouncements of 
the National Joint Councils. The Association 
will resist by every means at its disposal any 
action by a local authority which is incon- 


‘sistent with those pronouncements. 


Extending the Charter . : 
Proposals for extending and improving the 
Charter considered and approved’ by the 
N.E.C. included’: 
_ Chief Officers’ Salaries—-NALGO _has 
always taken the view thatithe National Whitley 
Council should determine the salaries and con- 
ditions of service of all | government officers. 
At present, clerks to | authorities and most 
chief officers—-i.¢. all officers with a basic salary 
exceeding £700 a year—afe excluded from its 
purview. . Many chief officers are themselves 
opposed to allowing the Council, in its présent 
form, to determine their salaries, on the ground 
that the staff side includes, officers in subordinate 
positions, and it is possible that some at least. of 
the associations of local authorities might oh 
this view. To overcome the difficulty, the N.E.C., 
while maintaining its contention that the National 
Council should cater for all, is pre to agree 
that chief officers’ salaries*should be negotiated 
by an internal panel, or a series of such -panels, 
of the National Council, com ‘of representa- 
tives Bi gai nA from ig sl ax of the ym ma 
together with, specially appointed. representatives 
of the classes of officers, concerned. Salaries 
and conditions negotiated by these panels would 


be subject to the approval of the full National 
Whitley Council. . |. - | 

Holidays.—The N.E.C. shares the general 
dissatisfaction of members with the charter scale 
of annual holidays, and decided to ask the 
staffs’ side of the National Whitley Council to 
press for its improvement. 

New Scale for Women.—‘In addition, the 
Council decided to support an amendment of 
the Charter to provide for the inclusion of women 
in the. Miscellaneous Division, which is at present 
confined to men only. 

Whitley Council Representatives.—The N.E.C. 
appointed Miss M. ANDERSON, and Messrs. 
L;: Bevan, F. H. HArrRop, P. H. HARROLD, 
E. L. Ritey, E. A. S. Younoe, J. H. WARREN 
(general secretary) and J. E. N. Davis (chief 
organisation officer) to be the Association’s repre- 
sentatives on the National Council for 1947. 


Other matters decided by, or reported to, 
the N.E.C. included : 

Scottish Charter.—While welcoming the suc- 
cessful riegotiation of the Scottish Charter ¢which 
was given in full-in LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
last month) the Council directed that] every 
effort should now be made to bfing its provisions 
into line with those of the English Charter. 

Public Health Officers.—A report of the salary 
increases recommended by the Rushcliffe Com- 
mittee for certain public health officers was 
welcomed. 

Medical Laboratory Technicians.—It was _ re- 
orted that a meeting of representatives of the 
nstitute of Medical Laboratory Technology, the 

Association of Scientific Workers, the Confedera- 
tion of Health Services, N.U.P.E.,and NALGO 
had agreed that medical laboratory technicians 
employed by local authorities should be covered 
by the Charter. Batty. 

Reinstatement of C.O.s.—NALGO is in 
future to assist conscientious objectors who were 
members of the Association at the time of their 
suspension or dismissal in applications to their 
authorities for reinstatement, provided that - they. 
carried out the directions of their tribunals. ~* 

for Widows.—At the request of Con- 
ference, the N.E.C. has been considering a 
number of schemes to provide a pension for the 
widow or widower of a member, irrespective of 
the date of the member’s death or retiremént. 
In view, however; of the high rate of contribution 
involved, the employee’s liability for social | 
insurance payments, and the power already held 
by many local authorities to.award annuities 
based on gratuities not exceeding two years’ pay,. 
it was decided to. defer farther consideration. . 

General ‘ Municipal 


and s —The chair- 
man and vice-chairman of the and 2 sagt 
the Home Office 
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Health and National Insurance are to be asked 
what action should be taken by public assistance 
staffs wishing to apply for vacancies in the Ministry 
of National Insurance. | 

Public Bill.—Two associations, the 
I.M.T.A. and the A.L:G.F.0:, will be invited to 
form a joint committee with NALGO to 
co-ordinate efforts to the interests of 
financial officers to local authorities liable to: be 
affected by the Public Accountants Bill. , 

NALGO Posters.—To assist the recruiting 
campaign and to help inform:members generally 
of the many services provided by the Association, 
Headquarters ,is to prepare a series of posters 
which will be made available to branches. 

‘** Citizen.’’—The N.E.C. is to be segs 
(by N. W. Bingham, vice-chairman of the public 
relations committee, . Warren, general 
secretary, and A. Spoor, public relations officer) 
on the editorial board of ‘‘Citizen,’’ the new 
independent local government periodical. .— 

Bureau of .C Affairs.—The public relations 
and education comntittees have — established. 
close contact with the Bureau of Current Affairs, 
and N AL G O will assist the Bureau in. 
maps, charts, exhibitions, pamphlets, di 


_ handbooks, and other informative material about 


local government. The Bureau is. prepared to. 
conduct, for members, short courses and week-. 
Y schools on chairmanship and the leading of 


ion groups. “ 
I A P.R.O.s.—It was repented: thant | 
18 local authorities had now appointed full-time’ 
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pee ee yon had 
rare ata 
pte sta sured addition, 

or co- 


relations po 
The public relations 
a | ‘has &rranged a 
civics, anernating lectures with visits 
to fire stations. ag oe Bory ne etc., for young 
employees of the N | Cash Register Com- 
pan (who ate devotitig, two-hours a week, during 
working ‘houts, to the study of “*home affairs’’). 


It is hoped to extend this -enterprise. 


and ‘the provisions now rsuppert for 
Health, the Ministry of Education, 


Grants to Universities.—In recognition of = 
assistance to focal government rs, 
Association is to make grants of £25 to the A em 
School of Economics and of £50 to the Joint 
University Council for Social Service and Public 
Administration and to each University or Uni- 

. conducting courses for 
or ‘yn public administration in 1 7. 

NALGO Fend,—The ‘‘open’’ prize 
will not in future be provided from “w 9 
but awards will be made to the best D.P.A 
students at each University or University Colle 

Summer: —Two summer schools will 
held. next year in England and one in Scotiand. 
The possibility of arra wo 9 one or more summer 
schools ern + 1948 is to be examined. 

Convalescent Home Charges.— Members of the 
Benevolent Fund and their dependents ~_— 
at ‘‘Knole _Lodge,’’ Bournemouth, 
““NALGO Houwse,’’ Matlock, will in future 
have to pay. four guineas a week instead of three 
Peter the Fund will consider a 


“CITIZEN” he new monthly journal of 
civic. affairs—has made its bow. First- 

sighters have reported that its stage, the book- 

stall, becomes it ) 
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from bianches for redticed ‘tering’ for mémbers 
Christmas Gifts. —The ; Benev a3 Fund is to 


$PE900 more {haa fast Year. “Persons living alone 


will 30s. ; oF He . two, or ede, 35s. ; and 


families of es or 
gh EC. agreed that 
are also receiving the 


grants to benchciaries 

new family allowances Stiould be reduced by the 
amount of the allowances received. It was pointed 
out that to prccate ooh Myo allowances would 
cause many anomal for exam a widow 
with one child Gould" et no family allowance, 
whereas a widow with two children, Pa of whom 
had just begun work}Weyld do so. The only fair 
procedure, it was cofisidered, was to take all 
income into account in assessing the amount of 
a Benevolent Fund grarit: At the same time, the 
Benevolent Fund mittee is to. review its 
scale of allowances, wiffi the object of raising the 


= eign es tw particularly where there are 


—J. ¥ D.P.A,, eee 
from the N.E.C. with effect from he pe his 
month on pot S eens nd taking up an appoint- 
ment in the clerk ment, Lancashire county 
council. Mr. voeee resignation after three 
years on the NEC. Feates a vacancy in the 
South Eastern district, He was also one of the 
Association’s  represeh sfiees on the’ National 
Whitley Council and T.U.c. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Local Government. 


E. A. S$. Young, chairman of the council, presided, and 
those present included ;);E. L. Riley (vice-chairman), 
R. oe Miss M. Anderson, E. F. Bacon, F. Bainbridge, 


. ©. Dedd, J. W. Edmonds, R. Evans, R. L. 
. Fawe P. H. Harrold, R. E. tet J, W. 
Joyce, G. Lieweiys. 5. 4 S. Lord, G. C. 


Martin, T. Ww. Masten, E. H iF ‘Nolan, 
A. E. Nortr , A. E. Odell, A: Denton Sadan! D. J. Parry, 
. Penny, 3. 


pepper, G. W. , Phillips, W. Pite-Steele, J. H. 
Robinson, VW’. Rowlands, H 


Russell, L. C. Se, Leger- 
Yeend, R. T. Shears, W. Strother, L. H. Taylor; J. S$. 
Underwood, WwW. E. Véasey and J, Young. 


ne , 


described by Bs editor in a testi circu- 


lated. by NAL G O to all branches : 
saeeainn - mtment of public relations 
uction of exhibitions, 
ome Ims and brochures, and the 
we eee libraries are notable 
local authorities to 
rstanding of civic 
affairs. These measures have, 

been limited dn the extent, or. in the 
duration, of “their influence, and no 
attempt has been made on a national 
scale to take ifito the homes of the public 
a regular source of mformation. A ical 
iawenal, attractive enough to claim a widespread 
mterest, consistent in its quality and authoritative 
enough to command go con , would 
seem to meet -this : 


The first number. - ‘apatsios a feature on 
Regionalism, by Dr. W. A. Robson, and the 
first articles in four series: 


Civic Survey—dealing ith a different + town each 
month, and eatine ‘ciith Manchester ; 


Be 7 eg iiake ae: Ex; y.W. E. Jackson, 


A Citizen’s Diary,— 
readers of LOCAL ERNMENT SERVICE. | 


NALGO is represented on the ‘editorial 
advisory board of **Cit Citizen.’ 
P. 


order at once'th 

from the pac abingg: Me K 
- Fleet Sean, coment 

Is. 6d.—or 18s.. Seb aes 


fad, by Miss E. Mayer, B.A.;. 
. Norton—"* Jackass"* to. 


near Seatiesonea ‘Keep supplies far below 
- ship denned mT Po hould -therefore. 


NALGO AND E.P.E.A. 


Agreement Reaffirmed 
and Amplified — 


‘THE decision of NALGO to recruit 

officers of company-owned electricity 
undertakings has raised afresh the relation- 
ship between the Association and the Elec- 
trical Power Engineers’ Association, which 
caters for the technical staffs engaged on 
genération, distribution, and utilisation of 
electricity in both municipal and company 
undertakings. 


Since 1928, cordial relations have been 
maintained between the two associations, on 
the basis of an understanding reached then 


that NALGO recognised the salaries- 
schedule of the (Electricity Supply) National 
Joint Board for Technical Staff, as applicable 


to stich staffs ahd would leave entirely to the 
E.P.E.A. any negotiations with fegard to 
other salaries and conditions of service. The 
position was morte clearly defined in 19372,. 
when the two assocjations issued an agreed 
statement declaring, intef alia : 


‘*Both associations realise the importance of 
avoiding. friction and of securing observance of 
the terms of joint recommendations of emptoyers 
and staff such as those of thé National Joint 
Board. Local branches of NALGO in. ary 
salary negotiations upon which they may be 
engaged will,. unless otherwise a between 
the two associations, always clearly indicate the 
definite exclusion of the technical staff of the 
clectricity department from such negotiations.’’ 


In 1942, the Council of the E.P.E.A. adopted 
the following resolution : 


*“That this Council agrees to the suggestion 
of NA LG O that a member of that organisation 
in joining the E.P.E.A. be only required to give 
an undertaking in writing to the : effect that tke 
E.P.E.A. would be. responsible for conducting 
all negotiations relative to his salary and con- 
ditions of service.’ 


Now, as a result of recent negotiations, it 
has been agreed to reaffirm and amplify these 
arrangements in the following terms : 

Professional and technical staffs not eligible 
to join the E.P.E.A.—that is, those not covered by 
the Agreement of the National Joint. Board—are 
free to join NAL GO unconditionally. 

A member of the technical engineering staff of 
an authorised undertaker as such in the electricity 
supply industry shall not be admitted to member- 
ro. unless he is a-member of the 


LOGOMIA REDUCES LIFE 
PREMIUM RATES 

The Board. of Logomia, meeting in London 

on October 3, decided to allow a reduction 


of Is. per cent per annum on published rates 
for new life and endowment assurances of £1,000 


~and over. The reduction does not apply to 
‘*Hedge your Mortgage’’ assurances, or simple 
endowments, | 


Big increases in business for the nine months 
ended September 30 were : reported. Compared 


assurances increased by 131 cent—from 309 
to 693, and new fire and insurances 
by 223 ‘per cent—from 808 to 2, ‘Demand for 
advances under the motor hire age nak scheme 
is - also increasing, : despite shortage of 


new cars. 


i218 Adopt Charter—Warning to Rest 


OF the 1,530 local authorities fn England and 
Wales, 1,218—or 80 pefcent—had, by 


October 10, adopted the National Whitley. 


Council Charter of salaries and service condi- 
tions. 

In fact, the proportion is higher than this, 
since of the 312 authorities which have not yet 
adopted the Charter, many are known to be 
in general agreement and likely to do so soon, 
while others are small, employing no full-time 
officers and are therefore not affected. 

At its meeting on October 5, the National 
Executive Council decided to take immediate 
action to secure the application of the Charter 
to the remainder by : 

Writing to each authority concerned, 
pointing out that the Charter now consti- 
tutes ** recognised terms and conditions 
of employment’’ within the meaning of the 
Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Orders, and is thus binding 
upon all local authorities ; and 

Declaring a trade dispute, in appropriate 
cases, with local authorities which persist 
in their refusal to adopt the Charter. 

In addition, the N.E.C. strongly deprecated 
any deviation from the scheme. Where this 
has happened, it will ask the appropriate 
district committee to consult with the branch 
concerned, if necessary report the deviation 
to the provincial council, and in any event 
submit its observations to Headquarters. 

The monthly rate of progress since the 
Charter was approved in February is shown in 
the diagram. 

Fhe total of 1,218 adoptions is made up as 
follows : 

53 out of 62 county councils, 

23 .,, 5 #29 metropolitan boroughs, 
77 4 +» 83 county boroughs, 

252 ,, . 309 non-county boroughs, 
436 ,, ,, 572 urban districts, and 
377 .,, » 475 rural districts, 


1,218 1,530 
_——— 


’ A district survey shows the highest percentage 
of adoptions to be in the South East with 96 
per cent. The first provincial council to claim 
100 per cent adoption amongst its authorities 
is Middlesex provincial council. 

District figures are: 


| per cent. 
South Eastern .. 96 
West Midland .. 86 


per cent. 
Eastern a 
East Midland 80 


Metropolitan ... 85 North Western 75 
North Eastern 85 South Western 74 
Yorkshire sie ae South Wales .. 56 
Southern or ee 


West Sussex and Worcestershire. counties 
each show 100 per cent adoptions. Within 
sight of this goal are Bedfordshire, Surrey, 
Kent, and Essex, all with well over 90 per cent. 

Additions to the list published last month are: 


COUNTY COUNCILS 
Devonshire, Somerset. 


CHARTER ADOPTIONS—MONTH BY MON 


COUNTY BOROUGHS’ 
Birmingham, Canterbury, Dudley. 


NON-COUNTY BOROUGHS 


Accrington, Chesterfield, Daventry, Devizes, 
Droitwich, East Retford, Kidwelly, Mansfield, 
Marlborough, Rowley Régis, Shaftesbury. 


URBAN DISTRICTS 


Adlington, Alfreton, Alnwick, Amble, Amman- 
ford, Ampthill, Ashington, Baildon, Barmouth, 
Barnoldswick, Barrowf Bedlington, Bedwellty, 
Berkhamsted, Bettws-y-Coed,. Billinge & Win- 
stanley, Bingley, Blaydon, Bletchley, Bolsover, 
Brandon & Byshottles, Bredbury & Romiley, 
Bromyard, Bungay, Bushey, Carnforth, Caterham 
& Warlingham, Cheadle & Gatley, Chorleywood; 
Coalville, Connah’s Quay, Coseley, Cowes, 
Crediton, Criccieth, Cromer, Darfield, Desborough, 
Grange-over-Sands, Hebburn, Hetton-le-Hole, 
Holywell, Hoole. : 

ley, Irthlingborough, Letchworth, Little- 
borough, Lianrwst, Loftus, Longbenton, Longden- 
dale, Lymm, Mableth & Sutton, Market 
Drayton, Market Rasen, Melton Mowbray, Menai 
Bridge, New Hunstanton, Newport Pagnell, North 
Walsham, Norton, Oakiiam, Orrell, Penistone, 
Petersfield, Preesall, Raunds, Rawmarsh, Ripley, 
Ryton, Sawbridgeworth, aton Valley, Silsden, 
Skegness, Skelton & Brotton, Stocksbridge, Stone, 
Thame, Tottington, Wardle, Wednesfield, West 
Bridgford, Whaley Bridge; Whickham, Whitefield, 
Wigston, Wirksworth, Witham, Wolverton. 


RURAL DISTRICTS 
Alcester, Aled, Ashbourne, Ashby-de-la- Zouch, 
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the Financial Officer. waver N ALG O education work, 


NOTABLE changes). in. .NALGO’s 
staff were approved by the N.E.C. 
on October 5. 


HERBERT SLATER, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.C.ES., 
the Association’s populag education secretary, 
since 1934, leaves this month to take up his 
new job as secretary to the recently-formed 
Local Government Exatninations Board. He 
joined the staff from the-West Riding C.C., 
in 1928 and before “becoming education 
secretary was divisional secretary in the 
Metropolitan and Eastern districts. During 
the war he assisted in the organisation of 

~" 
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EMloe, | 

& Henstead, Frome, 
Haltwhistle, H 
ig re Png WwW Ashton 
gmore on, 

Lutterworth, Lydney, Market worth, Market, 
Harborough, Melton & Belvoir, Mere & Tisha 


Mitford & Launditch, Monmouth, Na 
Northleach, _ North Westmorland,| Oundle & 
Thrapston, Overton, Rhayader, Richmond (Yorks), 


Roth , St. Asaph, Shifnal, Stafford, Startforth, 
Sunderland, Tadcaster, ge Towcester, 
Stokesley, Uppingham, Valley, ellingborough, 
Wing, Yeovil. 


OTHER AUTHORITIES, e 

In addition, 86 other authorities have now 
adopted the Charter, the latest including : 

Accrington District Gas & Water Board ; 
Burnley, Colne & Nelson Joint Transport. Board ; 
Dearne Valley Water Board ; Plymouth Assess- 
ment Committee; East Morley Assessment 
Committee ; East Suffolk Rivers Catchment 
Board; Isle of Ely Assessment Committee ; 
Lanchester Joint Hospital Board ; Leeds Assess- 
ment Committee ; Neath & Afan Valleys Joint 
Planning Committee ; North East Hants Joint 
Planning Committee ; North Lincolnshire Joint 
Planning Committee ; North Riding of Yorkshire 
Committee for the Care of the Mentally Defective; 
North West Midlands Joint Electricity Authority ; 
Oldham Regional Planning Committee ; River 
Blyth Port Health Authority ; Rochester, Chatham 
and Gillingham Joint Sewerage Board; Yeovil 


& District Joint Planning Committee. 


H. SLATER—new secretary 
L. G. Examinations. Board. 


S. DUNCAN — Lancashire’s 
new Public Relations Officer. 


the North-Eastern district and acted as 
district officer in Scotland, __ | 
Partie F. GREENHALGH will take over the 
education department as administrative assis- 
tant, under the jurisdiction of the general 
secretary. Mr. Greenhalgh joined the staff 
in 1932, served in the Army throughout the 
War,. becoming a senior administrative. staff 
officer of a brigade with the rank of major, 
on the India-Burma frontier, and was ap- 
pointed senior assistant in the ~ education 
department earlier this year. - | 
J. E. JENKINS has been appointed financial 
officer, in succession to Horace Baker. He 
joined the finance’ department. from Lan- 
cashire C.C. in 1931 and was a senior ac- 
countancy assistant when, in 1939, he joimed 
the R.A.F.V.R., serving in the Accountant 
branch and attaining the rank of Squadron 
Leader. . , 
STEPHEN DuNCAN, B.A., district officer since 
1943, has left the East Midland district to 
we public relations officer to Lancashire 
ALBERT H. GEARY, South Wales district 
officer, is to be promoted to the West Midland 
office at Birmingham, though the exact date of 
the change and its consequential adjustments: 
have not yet. been decided. Before going to 
Cardiff in 1940, Mr. Geary was assistant districi 
officer for the East and West Midlands and 
South Wales districts, so knows the area well. 


bee « ot? 


‘Cudaaiiaity ied 
Call for a New Nursing ‘Inquiry, 


‘Our Pumpless Patishes  : 


“ABOUT 30 per cent of the people in rural 
~~ @reas live in houses not within easy 
access to a water supply . . . 3;779 rural parishes 
; . . in Bngland . . . without a public supply 
of water’—so writes W. H AXWELL, a 


recognised authority on water supplies, in~ 


Current Waterworks Practice (Batsford, 18s.). 
We have a long way to go before we 
can feel satisfied with our national water 


administration. 

Among the technical essays, those on the 
effect of war expériencé on waterworks 
construction and on the exploitation of addi- 
tional sources of supply—such as those 
underground—will be read with special in- 
terest. The book was written before the 
passing of the Water Act 1945, but it is referred 
to in an appendix. The chapter on recent 
developments in waterworks practice Is a con- 
venient summary, but it suffers from scrappi- 
;. there are too many superficial historical. 
allusions taking up space that might better 
have been devoted to the book’s real theme. 


Love Thy Neighbour ! 
BRITISH insularity and aloofness get some 
hard knocks from rm thinkers about 


social planning. Community centres, neigh- 
bourhood : 


the Englishman 


fas written a 
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enough. Publicity should be directed not at 
the girl who has becom a nurse but at the one 
—and her mother—who is still at school and 
wondering what to n life. The democrat- 
isation. of hospitals @nd the separation of 
working and ‘leisure- environment have 
both still a long way % go. There should be 
a new inquiry into nufsing conditions to start 
where the-‘‘ Lancet” and others Kave left off 
and deal with the proBlem as it stands today. 
This book provides a good kick-off for such an 
inquiry and is a big A readable “‘ must ’’ for 
everyone who has to do with public health. 


National Insurance 
A NEW study of national insurance may 
seem redundant. Last year we had 
Hermann Levy’s great. survey, which to some 
extent covered the same ground as Beveridge’s 
classic report. But R.W. HArrss has brought 
to his National. Health Insurance in Great 
Britain—p red at the instance of the Insti- 
tute of Publi fore gh ogee and published 
by Allen and Unwin at 12s. 6d.—some special 
qualities which are reflected in it. | Formerly, 
an assistant secretary of the Ministry of Health 
and holder of other official positions, he played 
a leading role in the inauguration of the insur- 
ance services in 1911... His first-hand account 
of the foundations of the system (largély 
German), of the obstruction of the medical 
profession, and .of. the way .this. and other 
obstacles were overcome, give added interest to 
his appraisal of the principles of capitation 


ment, friendly society administration, and 
of State pe wilh —all ance more 


frigid and colourless and the material rather 


scrappily arranged, but the book is worth 
‘reading fi 


or its author’s insight into administra- 
tive problems of a kind which, though they 
may for the moment have been solved in this 


Swiss Holidays Again! 


Many members will recall the delights of a holiday 
in Switzerland organised by NAL during the three 
years before the war. At last we can do it again—and 
are arte ys start next year. 

A NALGO H rters official has already in- 
spected hotels in Switzerland and has made a selecticn 
based on his special knowledge of members’ needs. 

An all-in, 16-day holiday—including reserved travel 
accommodation (second-c'ass rail, first-class boat), 

Siete é oe free admission to places of 
interest and free excursions and lake trips—is likely 
to cost between £32 and £38, and a programme should 
be ready in March 1947. 

if you would like full details when ready, write your 
name and address in the margin and send it with this 
panel to NAL GO (Special Activities), 24. Abingdon 
Street, London, $.W.A. (Quotations will be made, if 
required, for the coming season’s Winter Sports.) 


olen 


a 


or that field of public life, are of enduring 
interest to public officials. 


World Youth 
ALL will a with the aims of the author 
of World Youth, a 50-page shillmg book- 


let by VINCENT OWEN, a member of the New- 
port (Mon) branch, who wants to improve 
international relations by encouraging young 
people to get together, and whose book sug- 
gests a nuniber of ways of doing it—both 
nationally and internationally. Some will find 
his style verbose and fanciful, but all will 
admire his enthusiasm and intentions. 


at random 


ae I rather agree with the man who 
was asked whether he had any itions. He 
said he only had one which he very strongly. 
He absolutely refused to sleep thirteen in a bed. 


’ 


Marks ~~ 
In a bulletin issued "by the Chief Librarian 
of Islington appear seme interesting observations 
. 's On the subject of book 
marks. To E ntg from 
: “*Many and 
curious are the objects 
used by borrowers as 
* ‘book marks. 


even rashers of 
bacon and fish 
bones have 
been found in 
} books by librarians. 
-Incredible as it may 
sound, one London 
librarian recently re- 
aemonaes” Y read and jam had 
been -used for this 


urpose. In another 
nown to use a five-pound note,”’ 


i ll . 
a ' 
e. 


rted that a slice of 


library a reader has ‘been 


by “hyperion” 


Letter from a Woman ‘Novelist 
Sh, dearie—with book ! 


Chaes 

Lieut.-General I; R. A. Eaker, Deputy Coni- 
mander U.S. Army Air Forces, was told by a 
pres that he wanted very muchto return to 

urope. 

** What on earth for? You served three and a 
half years there,’”’ said Eaker. | 

**Il know,’ said the GI, ‘‘but the chaos is 


better organised over there.’’ 


Vice Verse ; 
When chased in the woods by a big bull muce, 
I always unfurl a flag of troose. 7 


Handy Wench wei nniege t , 
Three successive advertisements in a small 


- Connecticut weekly paper, quoted by Reader’s 


een: : | 
arch. 22.—**For sale. Slightly used farm 


arch 29.—‘‘Correction. Due to an unfor- 
tunate error, Mr. Cartright’s ad. last week was not 
clear. He has an excellent winch for sale. We 
trust. this will put an end to jokesters who have, 
called Mr. Cartright and greatly . bothered his 


% 


topics of controversial interest. The style is. 


~5 


eh 


Tike it”? 


has always been advanced as one justifica- 

tion for the female imsistence on marriage 
—regarded by men as a tiresome and restrictive 
formality—that a woman needs ‘‘a home of 
her own.’’ The discerning bachelor soon 
learns that the coy, inviting glance is less a 
tribute to his personal charm than his valu: 
as the inevitable pip m the desirable orange. 
Like the turtle, is hunted for his shell. 


Houses therefore are important, and their 
lack a social catastrophe ; nowhere. is the 
situation worse than in Much Cowslip. 

When, true to my promise to ‘‘look in’’ and 
help the Clerk with his most pressing problems, 
I made my way across the fields at the respect- 
able hour of nine-thirty, as befitted a consultant, 
I rather looked forward to seeing the staff 
again—particularly Miss Legge. She and | 
—but why go into that ? 

Reaching the Council Offices, I sprang 
briskly up the steps, and fell headlong over a 
perambulator or spawn-wagon. Getting up, 
I saw the entrance hall swarming with squatters. 
A line of sacreligious washing stretched from a 
balustrade of the main staircase to the statue of 
Sir Jocelyn Bull: A cry of ,“‘ Knuckles down’’ 
drew my attention to.a group of urchins play- 
img marbles round the central circle of the 
mosaic 

-Before I could collect my wits, a man too 
large to be ignored demanded my name and 


business. Menacing murmurs . . .‘‘Coppers’ 
nark °’ .. .°*Perishin’ rezzer’’. ....‘Do ’im 
Joe’”’ . . . reinforced his questions. Bracing 


myself, I asked how it concerned him. It was 
a tactical error. Five minutes later, sadly the 
worse for wear, I climbed through a rear win- 
dow into the Clerk’s rooem.. 

He was sympathetic and Se a Busy 
with the sticking plaster, he deplored oe 
omission to furnish me with an entry 
Son ie cealiiadies wows cx wetandea Olives: ta 
impulsive. Nobody would regret his unfortu- 
nate error more than Joe ... he would be 
quite cut-up about it. 

I went to look for Joe to apologise for. my 
unintentional laceration of his finer feelings. 
Unfortunately, I found him. [I have a clear 
recollection of his greeting—““Wot! Thee 
ageean !’’—and a less clear recollection of 
once more climbing in through the Clerk’s 
My brain cleared while he was 

a splint to my spine. “Really, 
= he was complaining pettishly, ““you 
must learn to control your aggressive tempera- 
ment, I cannot have you creating difficulties 
with these people. The Ministry do not 


I aired my opinion. of Joe. 


seit 


i! Secined my 
reaction to squatters in genera t_in specific 
rather than general cam Then: I told the 
Clerk his interpretation of the Méinister’s 
policy on squatting was two months out of date. 


The situation was complex in that they were 
actually installed by invitation of the Council. 
The affair began by the arrival on a panting 
stead of Major FitzHalt FitzWalk FitzGallop, 
with the startling news that while he and his 
wife absorbed tea in the garden a ‘‘horde of 
dam’ hooligans’’ had occupied Poona Towers. 
The absence of curtains at the windows (the 
Major preferred a preé-Montgomery barracks 
atmosphere) had musled Joe and his Action 
Committee. Thougir Gu quite cut up about their 
mistake, they had firmly .refused to budge. 
Apparently the Major had mustered his house- 
hold for assault and peppered ‘the intruders 
with a shotgun after which, according to the 
‘Clerk, events moved tapidly. Knowing Joe, 
I was quite prepared to believe that. 

Finally, the family Were. besieged in a cow- 
byre, with ample milk on the hoof, but no 
solid sustenance ‘except wartime © oilcake, 
which even cows « Not unnaturally; 
the Major called loudly and with a wealth of 
irrélevant. detail for prompt and effective 
action. As a Councillor, his slightest wish 
was local government law. 


Nevertheless, the Gierk had realised that 
even in Much Cowslip the new morality pre- 
vailed . . .that from him that hath shall be 
taken away even that which he hath-if some- 
body hath not and wafits it—provided always 
that the hims that hath are not numerous 
enough to influence next election. He 
foresaw that public sympathy would be with 
the squatters if he ejected them forcibly ; that 
cottagers who would have made short work 
of unauthorised intruders into their own 
humble homes would approve the invasion of 
Poona Towers. It was a big house, and they 
knew there was one law for the poor and 
another for the rich. The Clerk reflected that 
the rich were becoming fewer and poorer-every 
day, and numbers weighed with him. He 
called an emergency meéting of. the Council. 

Councillor Gumble, whose politics have 
changed since the Co-op absorbed his shop 
and retained him as manager, objected to the 
Major’s description of the. squatters as..un- 
printable Communists:,vho ought to be in- 
describably shot. With unintentional wit, he 
pleaded that because tlity were Left Wing was 
no reason why they be left outside if 
they ‘‘had not iia ea their heads.’’ 
The Major had to be ibly restrained and 
was understood to observe that they had every 
dam’ bedroom while his wife was sleeping with 
a cow. Postlebury, who was taking the 
minutes, intervened toceheck whether he said 

‘cow’’ or **sow.’ 

Councillor piationce prevented bloodshed 
by moving that the ters be invited to 
occupy the entrance of the Council Offices 
at appropriate rents. Their demands for 
transport and hot cocoa on arrival having been 
conceded, the squatters agreed. For his part, 
the Clerk extracted /half-a-crown a head key- 
money and had himself appointed as_ their 


_ Jegal adviser at a retainer of six-and-eightpence 


per. week silver—as distinct from. nickel—plus 
a fifth share in. the: cigarettes: given. by: sym- 


against. pathisers. 


how. F temad tne “reject. any. suggestion 
"that efficiency could. not possibly. be rstored : 


of these financial arrangements, 


—which was my task as consultant—until the 
squatters_had gone. It appeared however, 
that the first gush of gifts from supporters had 
dwindled to a mere trickle of Woodbines and 
as the Clerk’s contract as 4egal adviser was 
cast-iron and terminable only by six years’ 
notice, he was anxious to be rid of them: 

To my surprise, Blatherpatch was also in 
favour. He explained that Joe was a_ Trot- 
skyite, and therefore even more repulsive to 
other. brands of Communists than the most 
bloated capitalist. 

It was like old times to choose from Blather- 
patch’s wealth of .extravagant inspirations the 
few which held possibilities ;. to admire the 
unerring certainty with which the Clerk seized 
upon the best and converted it into a detailed 
plan; and to find myself appointed by a 
majority of one as the man to carry it out. 

Despite my two escorts, I re-entered the hall 
cautiously, to be introduced as Sir Bernard 
Bilberry, the eminent bacteriologist. Joe was ° 
cordiality itself, laughing till his sides* ached 
over his silly mistake. 

I made a solemn inspection of the floor and 
walls, pausing occasionally to sniff the. air 
dubiously. With the air of one consoling the 
dying I asked Joe to put out his tongue. 
Recoiling in partly genuine dismay, I walked 
back to the office shaking my head despond- 
ently. En route I paused to pat a rather ugly 
child on the head and murmur ‘*Poor little 
mite’’ in a just-audible whisper. 

Meanwhile, Blatherpatch had been groaning 
with horrid vigour in Miss Legge’s room, 
whence he and the Clerk subsequently emerged, 
carrying her still form shrouded in a sheet. 
One limp hand dotted with lipstick spots- 
hung .visible—an artistic touch of her. own 
devising. The two bearers passed through and 
returned empty-handed, only to reappear five 
minutes later with another victim for disposal. 
Actually: it was Miss Legge again, she having 
climbed ‘in through a rear window. 

It was time for the next step. With every 
eye upon me and in a solid silence, I posted a 
notice forbidding anyone to leave the building 
in view of an outbreak of ‘‘highly infections 
and contagious sennapoditis.’’ Five seconds 
later’ the exits were jammed with fleeing 
squatters, Joe well:in the van. 

We celebrated at the <petees. br Lion, a 
even. Miss Legge. being admit specia 
After his: fourth pint Blather- 
patch: observed: that: it was one thing to get 
them. out; but if we could get them in—to 
houses—-that: would be something. 

**Don’t be absurd !”’ aanae the Clerk; 

“Houses, indeed! We could never get a 


rmit.”’ 
ete] bet John could, ’? said Miss Legge in an 
adoring voice. Gin does strange things to 
women. 

I looked into her eyes. When she gets them 
parallel they have a certain something. — 

.**Coursh I could,’’ 1 agreed. ‘*Hunnersh 
an’ hunnersh of houshesh. Sh "eashy.”’ . 


The. Clerk 
‘But not now. 


ruminated. 
**We- could try,’ he said. 
Sufficient for the day.. 
dumoneae him Ces rose: to ‘gO. He- 
peeYour turn again, John,’” he said. | ee 


* 


-by “abingdon” 


RE-is no holding some of these NAL GO 
exhibition organisers. Take the Medway 
Towns, for example. For its exhibition last month, 
the branch wanted photographs of the town halls 
-of Chatham, Gillingham, and Rochester. for the 
cover of a booklet it was preparing. Not one good 
picture could be found—so the organisers per- 
suaded the Rochester municipal give authori- 
ties to take one of them up in a: Miles trainin 
pla with a camera—and he came back wit 
thrée fine air shots. 


That problem overcome, another arose. Just 
as the ‘booklets were nearly ready, the printer’s 
machine-minders decided to stop working over- 
time. It looked as if the booklets would not be 
ready for the opening day.. But they were. On 
the Saturday morning, when the printing works 
were shut (printers have a five-day week) the boys 
went along, donned aprons, and finished the job 
themselves. 


Similar enterprise marked the exhibition itself. 
Some time before it opened, residents of the 
three towns were puzzled by invitations dropped 
through their letter-boxes, to ‘* Meet Mr. Burgess 
at the Town Hall’’ on the opening day. In- 
trigued, many citizens went. At the top of the 
stairs they found, beneath bold letters, ‘*‘ Meet Mr. 
Burgess,’’ a large mirror, in which each saw— 
himself ! : 


Bang Went £400 ! 

Then there was Worcestershire. Here, a 
remarkably fine exhibition of county activities, 
opened by the Home Secretary, was designed, 
built, and paid for entirely by the branch—at a 
cost of £400! For the exhibition, 1,000 photo- 
graphs were taken specially. The branch plans 
to recover the cost from the sale of a booklet. 
It should succeed, for T have rarely seen a finer or 
more lavishly-illustrated publication. 


Publicity- Minded 

Luton exhibition organisers, too, produced 
more than one sparkling brainwave. They 
co-opted a local newspaper editor to the exhibition 
executive committee ; advertised by loud-speakers 
in big local factories; and copied the B.B.C. 
“stunt’’ of getting the ‘*‘ Manin the Street’’ to 
interview visitors with microphone and loud- 
speakers. These tactics attracted 30,000 in a week. 


39,000 in a Week 
Among a_.host of other outstanding exhibition 
achievements, I must 
39.000 visitors in a week—breaking all records 
* yet; and Aberdeen’s 32,000 in four 7 (they 
ad a constant queue, four deep, for the V.D. 
section). 7 


The exhibition is being shown this month at: 
Darlington (7-16), Weymouth (9-16), and Skel- 


. eee Are 


“YORK MINSTER” and “WITH FEET 
OF SILVER *’—two of the Benevolent Fund’s 


ion” in the Medway Towns: 
Exhibitions 


gas works, s¢Wage Works,and welfare institutions. 


Incidentally, after the public stir created by the 
revelations of the Curtis»report, could not local 
authorities invite the citizens to visit their nurseries 
and orphanages ? If they are good—as many are 
— false impressions will be corrected. If they are 


on 
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“*. . + workmen engaged in the collection of 
babies and civilian respirators ...’’ 


"five shillings for the above extract from an official 
report goes to Mrs. M,. PETTIGREW, of RUGBY. 


—t. 


mention Sunderland’s ° 


- (Christmas greeting cards now on sale. 


mersdale (23-30). January bookings are : Lincoln 
and Preston (4), and Croydon (25). 


Civic Bus Tours: . 


‘Civic weeks, too, are gery news, and I 
:: of. two in prospect, at Paddington and 
Kensin 


“ 
. 
) 


ratepayers yn a tour of the highways depot, 


bad, it is time the rate es knew. Local govern- 
ment is the business of all of us. 


i 


“The Way We Live” 

At least one branch acted on the Editor’s 
suggestion to give Pkt to that fine film on 
the rebuilding of Plymouth, distributed on the 
Odeon circuit. East Barnet arranged with its 
local cinema for a ‘‘civic night,’’ when. it was seen 
by officers and 60 councillors of East Barnet and 
neighbouring towns. 


Rehabilitation at Work, 

Reports of two splendid examples of educa- 
tional work in the spirit,of the National Whitley 
Council’s recommendations have reached me. 


In Lancashire, chief officers of the county 
council are to lecture throughout the autumn and 
winter to junior recruitS to the service and staff 
returning from the Forces ; 


In the East Midlands, ‘the provincial council is 
sponsoring weekly refresher courses for ex- 
warriors at the Universit¥Y Colleges at Nottingham 
and Leicester. Local authorities have been urged 
to give leave of absence with pay, to pay the fees— 
two or three guineas a head—and to grant meals 
and travelling allowances. | 


t Officers, Note ! : 

** Ten shillings a week,’’ was the answér given 

by the East Ashford rural council chairman when 

asked what was the différence between a ‘*‘ rodent 

oa in and a ‘* rodent eperator.’’—“* Evening 
ews.’ 


| PKs e 
Hands Across the Sea. 

Fifty members of Hullbranch are corresponding 
with members of a Dutch organisation in 
Rotterdam, to help maintain the traditional 
sympathy and understagding between the English 
and Dutch peoples. e scheme will, I hear, 
soon be extended to children on both sides. 


Teaching Trainees— They Eligible?. 

_- Headquarters has beep asked whether members 
granted unpaid leave of absence to train as teachers 
are eligible to continue aS members. The answer 
is: Yes—on payment of a subscription according 
to the Association’s scale where an allowance is 
made to the trainee by the local authority, or of 


‘sixpence a month where Ro such allowance is made. 


Without Comment =~ 
. **The Council has decided that it shall hence- 
forth be a condition of continued employment that 


or oO ational Association of Local Government 
Officers . .. ’’ from af metropolitan borough’s 
notice to its employees. . 


all ey oy ees must be members of a trade union 
4 
rs 


ey 
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More Text-Books Wanted 
Students are ere pet difficulty in procuri 


text-books for the G O examinations an 
the D.P.A. Those particularly wanted are: 


—— and Their Application to Commerce.—BODDING- 


Elements of Statistics.—BOWLEY. 
Local Government of the United Kingdom (latest edition) and 
ines Central Government.—CLARKE. 

Elements of al Justice.—HOBHOUSE. 

British Constitution and Principles of Local Government 
Law.—JENNINGS. 

How to Take Minutes.—MARTIN. 

Mercantile Terms and Abbreviations.—PITMAN. 

Reason in Politics.—SMELLIE. 

Guide to Index and Précis Writing. —WESTON AND BOOKER. 


Anyone willing to lend or sell these volumes is 
asked to inform the education department, 
N ALGO, 24, Abingdon Street, S.W.1. 


Charter Grading Appeals 

I hear encouraging news of grading appeals 
under the Charter from the South-East. Out of 
eleven cases heard by the Southern Home Counties 
provincial council disputes committee, nine 
received immediate salary increases, back-dated 
to April 1, and ranging up to £90. 


Second South Wales P.R. Campaign 

The ‘* Western Mail’’ and the South Wales 
district are performing yet another grand on- 
slaught‘on electoral apathy with a series of brains 
trusts in boroughs before the November elections. 
The newspaper is advertising the brains trusts, 
reporting them fully, and paying for the hire of 
halls. he district committee is helping to provide 
the ‘*brains.’’ 


Congratulations to— 

FRANK D. BArToN, chief clerk, Colchester, 
and one of the oldest members of the branch, 
on his retirement after 30 years’ service. 


F. Goocn, chief rate collector, Reading, and 
one-time president of the branch, on his retire 
ment after 50 years’ service. : 


GEORGE MELVIN, on his retirement after 26 years 
as town clerk of Bridlington. | 


Ororp A. SARGENT, Hastings, founder-member, 
first branch secretary, one-time executive chair- 
man, and twice president of the branch, on his 
retirement after 50 years’ service. He joined the 
staff at half-a-crown a week, for which he kept 
the petty cash, answered the spankings tate 50 
telephone in those days—and ‘* fagged *’ generally 
for the chief clerk. ; 


SIDNEY STRATFORD, for 15 years secretary and 
for five years chairman of the Bristol branch, on 
his retirement. 


WILLIAM H. Tyrer, town clerk of Wigan for 
30 years, and former: president of the branch, on 
his recent retirement. | 


OBITUARY 


We regret to report the deaths of : | 

ROBERT Bootu, town clerk, G m, branch 

resident, who was a member of the South- 

astern district committee and of the staffs 
side of the Southern Home Counties provincial 
council since its inception. 


JOHN M. FEeARN, chief clerk, Wandsworth 
borough engineer’s department, who was an 
active member of the staff joint committee and 
branch executive. 


HOUSE EXCHANGE SERVICE 
This month, members offer {in exchange) houses at : 

CARDIFF—6-room house for similar house within 
ten miles of SALISBURY.—Wvilliams, 84, Exeter Street, 
Salisbury. \ 

CARLUKE (Lanarkshire)—det.. 4-room; bunzalow 
with kit., for semi-det. villain HALIFAX area.—Haycock, 
c/o Park Drive, Rochdale Road, Halifax. 1 

EPSOM—’39, semi-det., 3 bed., house, three min. 
from station, for house or bungalow in TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS area.—Rees, !, Beulah Road, Tunbridge Wells.’ 


HENDOW.—Freehold, 3 bed., semi-det. house with 


Fertaae. for freehold bungalow near TAUNTON.— 
ALGO, 5, Meadow Drive, London, N.W.4. 
HOUNSLOW —Mod., semi-det., 3-bed.,. 2-rec., 


house with garage space, for similar house in WATFORD 
area.—83, Ellerdine Road, Hounslow, Middx. | | 
~ MANCHESTER.—Smail rented 3-bed. house, three 
miles from city centre, for rented house in BRIGHTON 
or EASTBOURNE areas.—Foote, 385, Princess Road, 
Manchester, 14. 
SHEFFIELD—Central, mod., 5-room, S.C., flat, for 
similar flat, bungalow, or house in STAFFORD.—28a, 
Wostenholme Road, Sheffield, 7. ae 
_TAUNTON—Mod., 4-bed., house with garage, for 
house within ten miles of WARW'CK.—Crossley, 
‘‘ Marteay.’” Osborne Grove, Taunton. 
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RE A D ER's’ 


‘THE cost-of-living bonus has long been a 
source of contention in N.AL GO, it 


is based indirectly on the Ministry of Labour 


cost-of-living index figure. But many experts 
consider that that index is itself grossly in- 
accurate and fails to show the real increase in 
living costs. 

.. This inaccuracy may be seen, by compar- 
ing it, for example, with the so-called 
‘“* Treasury Index,” deduced from the White 
Paper on National Income and Expenditure 
(Cmd.6623, 1945) by the statistician, J. L. 
Nicholson, and published in the Bulletin. of 
the Oxford Institute of Statistics of October, 
1945.- Taking the 1938 price level as 100, 
the two indices show price increases throughout 
the war as follows : 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


i 102 128 «#613606«€6©147~ = 152—S—s«é154 
Min Labour 01 118 828 128 128 += « 129 


The Ministry of Labour Index is admittedly 
limited in scope. It is intended to show only 
“ the average increase in the cost of maintain- 
ing unchanged the standard of living prevailing 
in working-class families prior to August 1914, 
no allowance being made for any changes in 
the standard of living since that date, or for 
any economies or readjustments in Consump- 
tion and expenditure since the outbreak of war.”’ 
This is entirely inapplicable to ordinary 
expenditure today. The Index is based on 
the assumption that 60 per cent of the average 
family income is spent on food, 16 per cent 
on rent, 12 per cent on clothes, 8 per cent on 
fuel. and light, and only 4 per cent on all 
other items (see diagram). This may have 
beer true of working-class households in 1904 
when the information was gathered upon 
which the Index is based. But between then 
and 1938 more and more of the family income 
was spent on the “other items.”’—such as 
fares, tobacco and cigarettes, and newspapers, 
which are included in the Index, and as a result 
of the- steadily rising standards of living 
, Stil more went on insurances, 


generally 
holidays, entertainment, books; and so on 


ae ee oe ae included in the Index 
ata 


The Ministry of Labour itself, recognising 
that: its existing Index~ had~ diverged too far 


‘from rea reality, reviewed it 
HOW THEY - in 1937-38, but the con- 
SAY OUR 


INCOME 
IS SPENT 


jonen. “etme 
Even With The Bonus Our 


PRIZE-WINNING LETTER for this month comes from FRANK NEWMAN; ' 
executive member of West Ham branch. Is the present cost of living bonus 
adequate : ? he asks. On what is it based? How does-the local government 
officer’s' pay compare with that of those outside the Service?. These 
questions are becoming topical, since, in February, the staff side of the 
National Whitley Council will be free to press for a revision of the bonus. 


eine Sea ee 


— a. a 4 
a 


RISES IN PAY SINCE 1938-39 


634 647% 


clusions of the Review, 
later published in the 
Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, December 
1940, and January and 
February 1941, were 
upset by the 1939-45 


>. 


war anid never replaced 
the existing Index. The 
Review's findings are 
shown in the same 
diagram. 

More appropriate evidence from our point 
of view was by the Inquiry under- 


taken in 1938-39 by the Civil Service Statistical 


and Research Bureau from budgets collected 
from civil servants, N-A L GO members, and 
teachers. This showed that salary earners 
spent, on the average,.not 60 per cent but 24 
per cent of their incomes on food, and not 4 
but 48 per cent of their incomes on “ other 
items.”’ 

But the 14 staple foods which alone are ac- 
counted in preparing - Ministry of Labour 
Index’ are either subsidised or price-controlled 
and, in consequence, their prices have not 
increased substantially since 1939. 

On the other hand, the prices of the dis- 
regarded foods—such ; as jam, fruit, eake, bis- 
cuits, canned goods, cereals, and all vegetables 
save  potatoes—have : increased fairly sub- 
stantially, while prices of other items which 
form nearly 50 per cent of the “ civil service ’ 
index have increased very substantially. The 
result, even allowing for the fact that rationing 
and shortages have réduced consumption, is 
that the Ministry Index entirely fails to reflect 
= real increase in the’ salary-earner’s cost-of- 
iving. 

What that real increase amounts to nobody 
can say precisely. But we all know that it is 
a good deal more than the 30 per cent since 
1939 shown by the Ministry Index. 

For most local government officers, more- 
over, the present bonus: does not meet even the 
30° per cent increase im living costs shown by 
the Index: it is less-than 30 per cent for all 
who have basic salaries exceeding £200 a year, 
and is only 10 per cent for the man on £600. 

Looking at the problem from another angle, 
how does the local government officer’s basic 
salary, under the er, compare with the 
salaries secured by other unions for men and 
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. employments, before the war. 


a 4 . of the | a 
i @ is still-underpaid in relation to those incom- 
'. parable professions—a fact which must have 
- serious fepercussions on the: Service now. erga eae 


4.8.03 Iv 
PROV/NCES 


, | ss | 
women of comparable educational standards 
and upbringing 

The White Paper on National Income and 
Expenditure, 1946 (Command Paper 6784) 
shows that the national income increased 
between 1938 and 1945 by 84 per cent—from 
£4,610 millions to £8,483 millions. In the 
same period. wages increased by 63 per cent— 
from £1,735 millions to £2,840 millions. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to produce 
any reliable figures showing the comparable 
increase in the salaries. of local government 
officers, since there were no generally accepted 
national or provincial standards before the 
war. A study. of pre-war provincial council 
recommendations suggests, however, that the 
average maximum salary for a man in: what 
is now described as the general division. was 
about £220 in the provinces and about £275 
in London. Today, under the Charter, the 
maximum for this class, including bonus, 
is £360 in the provinces and £390 in London— 
equivalent to increases of 64 and 42 per cent 
respectively. The provincial increase looks 
substantial. But the figure of £220 on which 
it is based was generally agreed to be much 
too low, actually and in comparison with other 
Our aim then 
was.a General Division. maximum of £300. 
The present figure, with bonus, is only 20 per 
cent above that. 

Current maximum salaries for civil servants 
(Treasury class) and certificated assistant 

are £428 and £525 respectively—with 
a London: weighting of £48 for the teachers. 
Bank officers, after agreeing to consolidate 
their bonus—a folly wisely avoided by 
N A L GO—have asked for and, in the main, 
obtained an average maximum of £480 at 32, 
plus” weightings’ of £30 for Inner London 
and- £15 “for: Quter: London and provincial 
towns of over ‘50,000 population. Some 
insurance company: provincial staffs’ have 
obtained. maxima. for the lowest. grade— 


equivalent: to..our General. Division—of £500 
to £510 at 36; with weighting of £25 for 
London. | 


What. conclusions can we draw from the: 


above ? I suggest 
“), The Ministry. of Labour. cost-of-living 


index: is-out of date, imaccerate, misiéading, 


and should be revised. 

(2) The National Scales represent a good 
Step forward in the Provinces—but not as 
much as the increase in the national income 
would justify or the growing strength and 
seg of NALGO would lead’ one. to 


expect. 

(3) For Londoners, the scales are much too 
low, and weighting should be increased. - 
(4) Generally, notwithstanding -the benefits 

Charter, the local government: officer 


in the future: » 


bw fates 
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Undoubtedly the Charter is a fundamental 
step forward, and a turning point in NAL GO’s 
coge But it is. intended, in the words of 
the National Joint Council, “to enable 
employing authorities to deal with their staffs 
on a basis intended to mark the local govern- 
ment service as offering a career likely to 
attract entrants of the type required to meet 
the future needs of local government.” I 
doubt whether it will achieve that aini with its 
present scales, weighting, and bonus, and I 
call upon the N.E.C. to take early action to 
secure the further improvements needed. 


West Ham Branch. F. NEWMAN 


MORE CHARTER GROUSES 
Unequal Grading 
HILST the Charter has been welcomed as 
a great step forward, many local authorities 
are applying to officers the new grade which most 
nearly corresponds to their fotmer salary or grade. 
In addition, there is often a “ favoured depart- 
ment ” in which the staff remain on higher grades 
after the adoption of the Charter tham equivalent 
artments. Similarly, 
there are officers who, use their salaries 
were higher (or lower) before adoption of the 
Charter (for a variety of reasons—longer service ; 
prejudice of chief officers; absence for war 
service, etc.) have been placed higher (or lower) 
in the new grades than officers holding equivalent 
posts under the same authority. __ oes 
In these cases, the appeals machinery is likely 
to be ineffective unless the National Joint Council 
can establish the principle of equivalent grading 
for comparable posts. 
* HOPEFUL.” 


We all want equitable grading—but nobody has 
yet suggested a shorter cut to it. “ Hopeful” 
should not be so hopeless about the provincial 
council machinery. 


Chief’s Advice Neglected 
OST complaints of grading appeals hitherto 

M have aille victimisation. by chief officers. 
Here is.a new angle. Several members in m 
department appealed against their grading. All 
a Is. were strongly supported by the chief 
officer, but were not supported by the staff side 
of the local Whitley committee—and consequently 
failed, although the chief officer attended the 
committee meeting, to give personal backing. 

The chief officer is surely better able to assess 
the value of his own staff than are staff representa- 
tives on the Whitley committee, who are probably 
members of other departments, and I consider that, 
where he supports an appeal, the staff representa- 
tives should support also. ~ ) : 


i — ANGLE.” 
General Division After 20 Years ! 

THE revelation in the letter from H. Simpson, 
in the October journal, that some officers at 
Sheffield have been graded in the General Division 
after 20 rs’ service is not encouraging to 
staffs of other authorities still awaiting their fate ! 
Instead of telling us of NAL GO’s hope -to 
get the holidays anomaly adjusted, you would 
ave done better to have advocated proper 
grading for officers with such long service—and 
the proper holiday allowance would then follow. 

“ WEST MIDLANDER.” 


Og Transport Inspectors’ Grades 


“HE wide divergence of conditions of service 

- and scales of salaries prevailing between 
even adjacent authorities has led my committee 
to seek contacts with other .transport in rs, 
with a view to forming a unified policy w the 
Charter gradings are announced. If any of your 
readers would care to collaborate with us,- I 
‘Shall be happy to exchange ideas with them on 
this or other matters of mutual.igterest. 


41, Brentnor Road, J. H. MADEN, 


New Moston, Hon. Sec. M.C.T.D. 
Manchester, 10. ~ 


Salary at 21 Too Low 
E  wage-for-age scales. in the General 


pacer mean, in effect, that a man 
entering local government at 30 (as many have 


work, will receive £140 a year 
of 24-with ‘possibly 3-4 years 


experience, and doing work which reflects that 
experience. Even the pre-Charter grading schemes 


showed an appreciation of the value of experience, | 


although the scales were abysmally low. 

In addition, the scale salary at 21 is totally 
inadequate. - At this age, a man has the vote, 
assumes full —_ status, and for three years will 
have been eligible to assist in protecting, with his 
life if need be, this local ‘government system of 
ours: He cannot support himself adequately, 
let alone take on the cost of study or marriage, 
on a wage amounting, aftef deductions, to roughly 
£3 10s. a week. | 

An early revocation of the wage-for-age scales 
beyond the age of 21, plus the introduction of a 


READERS’ FORUM 


Pseudonyms letters not 
accompanied b nder’s name and address 
wit! not be . Letters for the December 


urnal must reach the Editor at 24, Abingdon 


treet, London S.W.!, by, Friday, November 15. 


mediate, will 


_ 


minimum wage in the region of £4 10s. a week 
after deductions, and the grading of clerical 
posts by local negotiations, stand out as urgent 
necessities. 


85, Richmond Street 
Brighton 7, 


The staff side tried to get a higher salary at 2i— 
but the employers refused. Relatively few enter the 
service at 30—and if they were paid less, those of 21 
would: not necessarily be paid more. We have had 
local negotiations in the past—and it was partly 
because of experience of them that NALGO 
sought national standards. . 


Radiographers’ Holiday Claim 
BEFORE the institution of the Charter, hospital 
masseuses and radiographers were always 
granted one month’s st | ay a year and usually 
took at least a rota of public and bank holidays. 
Now, under the Charter, junior staff are apparently 
to get only two weeks’ annual leave, and senior 
staff three weeks’. , 

In the case of radiographers, this is directly 
contrary to the international safety recom- 
mendations for X-ray and radium workers, which 
specify at least one month’s annual leave, pre- 
ferably all: at one time. The same recommenda- 
tions specify a maximum week of 35 hours 
against the 38 in the Charter. 5 

The Charter was negotiated without consulta- 
tion with the Chartered Society of Physiotherapists 
and the Society of sees iis ee which. in 
conjunction with other. professional bodies, 
recently negotiated a Charter suited to the 
conditions of work of their members. 

D. M. E. PHILLIPS, 
242, Eee Shoreham Rd., C.S.P., M.S.R. 
oreham. f 


During the Charter negotiations neither of these 
societies made any approach to NALGO. 
Many professional societies were consulted—but 
had every section been approached, there .would 
have been no Charter this year. 


reply to * §. E.’s ’’ cemplaint in the October 

journal that older officers have not been 
encouraged to study for examinations, I would 
sdy that the opportunity has been available to 
them for years, had they wished to take it. 
After serving in France during the whole of the 
1914-1918 war, I could ‘not obtain even unpaid 
council employment for nearly two years—but 
I did not wait for council assistancé to qualify. 
Apart from full-time cgurses, there have been 
evening and correspondence courses since 1912. 
For the unqualified to éxpect parity with those 
who have studied, striven, sacrificed, and sweated 
to obtain their qualifications is absurd. God 
helps those who help themselves. 


“ MONS STAR.” 


Ex-Warriors’ Study Fees Paid 


IF * $.E.,” who complains that he cannot 
afford £25 to take«the NALGO Inter- 


F, J. B. TAYLOR. 


: roach’ the London Appoint- 
ments Office of the Ministry of Labour, Tavistock 
Square, he will probably find, if he is an ex- 
I am studying for the 1.M.T.A. and-the Appoint- 


merits Office are paying my study fees, entrance 
examination fees; and £5 towards the cost of 
text books. ', " 


Middlesex C.C. S. V. BAKER. 


PROMOTION EXAMINATION 
* Copy ‘Wosby’ System” | 
I AGREE with Mr. Newman’s suggestion, in 
his article-in the October journal, that novel 
methods are needed to select the sound adminis- 
trator, and ] suggest that the new Examinations 
Board might copy the system in use in the Army 
for the selection of commissioned ranks. The 
War Office Selection Boards worked successfully, 
I understand, to within a margin of error of only 
three per cent. 

A similar local government board, knowing 
the characteristics, ability, and temperament of 
a sound administrator, could subject the candidate 
to practical tests, an oral examination by an 
expert, and a short written examination. The 
results, I am sure, would be fairer than the 
present out-of-date examination system. 


Tynemouth. S. M. EDWARDSON. 


Merits of Specialisation — 


ME- NEWMAN has overstated his case. To 
criticise the administrator who is also an 
expert in one of the professions, and to advocate, 


by implication, that the chief administrative. 


posts should be given to those who are experts 
‘** only in administration,” is surely to advance 
backwards, away from the ideal of “a broad 
and constructive outlook.” Heaven preserve us 
from the administrator whose knowledge is 
confined to administration ! . 
Specialisation, with all its defects, does give 
extra powers of concentration and a clarity of 
vision without which the broad outlook will be 


myopic.and futile. The components of adminis-. 


trative ability enumerated by Mr. Newman are 
useless while latent ; they must be developed by 
training. The young lawyer in the courts, the 
houseman at the .operating table, the engineer 
erecting a structure on a poor subsoil, all under- 
take responsibilities and make critical decisions 
which do not fall to the lot of the industrious 
routine-bound clerk—and it is this responsibility 


which increases initiative, resource, adaptability, 


balanced judgment, and strength of character. 


E. HANCOCK, 
Keynsham and Bathavon Branch. 


Back to Methuselah ! 


QUCH is the examination-ridden condition of 


modern hiffe that soon, unless we can achieve 
Mr. Shaw’s life force, taking us int& our vigoreus 
300’s, we shall find no time left to enjoy the fruits 
of our preparations. Already we have reached the 
point where technical qualifications are required 
to keep a stamp book. I am in favour of teaching 
children French and German if-it opens their 
minds to other literature and other ideas, but I 
fail to see the connection between their ability to 
matriculate in these subjects and their qualifications 
for a junior clerical post in some local authority. 
Mr. Newman’s suggestion that administrative 
posts be filled by selection boards is good, pro- 
vided the selectors know the qualities they want 
and are not too easily swayed by eyewash. Educa- 
tion must teach its own Jmitations if we are to use 
the examination system intelligently. — . 


Battersea Branch. J. E. WEBB. 


“THE TEMPORARIES’ CASE 


“Equal Pay” Claim 


WHILE I believe that all temporary . officers 
approve the ruling of the National Whitley 
Council that **‘no_temporaries should be retained 
to the detriment of permanent staff on or returning 
from war service,”’. 1 suggest that it is to the 
interest of ‘*ex-warriors’’ and permanent officers 
generally that we **temps’’ should receive Charter 
salaries as soon as possible. Once this is achieved, 
allegations that local authorities prefer ‘‘cheap 
labour’’ will be answered. Rightly or wrongly, 
emporery ee So en — er coerce 
where applicable, and ‘*Equa ‘for equal 
work’’ js not unknown to NAL oe O, 
N.E.C., have regard to the case of your 
porary’’ members. . ie : 
There. is another important question—our 
future. We know that local authorities need 
increased staffs, and some of us would like the 


“chance of such permanent posts as may be created 


or become vacant. Many have held responsible 
positions during the war, and, while we deserve 
and expect no special consideration for this, we 


pple: «Ay to ask our ers to decide as 7 
as possible which of us can offered permanent’ - 


> 


sO please, ) 
‘tem- | 


— 


posts and to inform the remainder how long their . 


services: are likely to be needed. . The.. 
decisions are delayed, the more difficult will it 
for us to return to our former vocations or to seek | 
resh fields. 

. ‘ . “TEMPUS _FUGIT.”’ 


Temporaries have not been overlooked. The 
National Joint Council has decided that they should 
all. get Charter service. conditions at once; and 
Charter salaries afte? October 1947,and NALGO 
is pressing for an increase before then. In fact, many 
are. already getting Charter salaries. 


“A Raw Deal” 
NOTWITHSTANDING your promise, when 
the Charter was announced, of ** good news 
soon’’ for the temporaries, all that they are to 
get, apparently; now that the crisis has passed, = 
liquidation. After inviting temporaries to 
and collecting subst - subscriptions Foi 
them, N A LG O retires and: says nothing when 
thé time comes to stand up for them. A recent 
circular declares that the salaries of temporaries 
retained are to be decided by their employers. If 
this is’ true, it means that N ALGO has re- 
nounced one of its first duties to its members. The 
toms raries consider that they have had a raw 
‘A large proportion of these officers, who served 
also during the 1914-18 war, is-now to be thrown 
to the discard for the second time—but now with 
their youth gone and the outlook: bleak indeed. 
Yet many, with experience in commercial life, 
are an asset to local government. To discharge 
men who have proved themselves feliable and 
efficient just because they are no longer young is 
paradoxical when —_ men are so urgently 
needed in industry. N A L G O invited temporary 
officers’ to join the Association and we did so in 
the cause of unity. But, in doing that, the Associa- 
tion also undertook responsibilities towards us. 
We are not unarmoured. 


FORTITER IN RE. 


“ Dead Men’s Shoes” 
OLE grouse, as returning ex-servicemen, is 
pot ‘so muchtagainst ‘‘temps”’ as such, as 
against those officers, temporary and permanent, 
who took advantage of exemption from. military 
seryice.to secure for themselves better positions 
than they could have hoped for had there been 
no war. . 

The examination bar is a blow to those of us 
who thought our studying days were ended, but 
it is not insuperable. The real blow is in the fact 
that, by the time we are qualified; it will be a case’ 
of“**dead men’s shoes,’” with the bulk of the 
potential corpses as unqualified men ! 


EX-SERGT.-MAJOR, 


CLOSED-SHOP PERIL 
a ILE aeieeiid S f l 
ating you on “4 timely 
article on the. *‘closed-shop, z I suggest 
that the decision of the. London Passenger Trans- 
port Board has deeper implications than those 
you mention. It means, since the Board is a public 
corporation created by Act of Parliament, that 
the State is, in po per granting a licence to one 
trade union and withholding ° it from another— 
and if trade unions are to‘exist only by the sanction 
of the State, then, as in Russia, they will have to 
dance to the tune called by the State. 
The :**closed-shop””’ between unionists 
and non-unionists is a limitation on the liberty of 
action of the . but o = Smag 
— unions it Is an even greater limitation, 
den: the right of the em to start a new 
union if he so wishes—and while a Dewi? formed 
union may not survive, its possibility provides a 
trade umion bureaucracy. 
to see the N. E.C. come out Sma 
against the new ‘‘closed-shop’’ policy 


the personal f dom of every 


PHILIP: RICKARD. 
Surrey County Officers’ Branch. 


a ~ is no rest 


The great issuca:. eer be Bas. 2a 
to every local suggest 
that, heusetouk, all cents yop i of 
N ALGO should be required to state-in. writing 
.. Whether their application is bgp see or ae 
they.are joining as a result, of. direction. by_ their 
emplo authority—aad where the latter reason 
iS given, suelieadion should be rejected. Such 
a move, "OU add substantially to the considerable 
‘ipod which N-A L ssesses and would 

setting an example which the trade union move- 
ment as a whole could study with advantage. 

H. W. MILLEN. 

Treasurer and Accountant, 
Hinckley U.D.C. | 


The policy approved fy the NEC is set out on 
page 199. 


* COMPANY” O ame NEED 
Equal Pay and 
AY I, as an employee of a ‘* company ’ 
public utility undertaking a cannot oe 

used to calling myself anofficer) express the great 
satisfaction Dany of us fel at being able to join 
NALGO e have,thought for some time 
that NAL GO was the appropriate union for 
us, because we are in the3main doing work similar 
to that done by local government officers. But, 
for the most part; we get nething like the same pay, 
and we look to NALGO to put this right. 
That is: our case in a n utshell—let us enjoy the 
same status and conditions of service as our local 
government colleagues. u 

The nting of such a status and such condi- 
tions will be not only an act of justice to ourselves, 
but also a guarantee to local government officers 
that their status will not, be undermined by the 
presence in their own localities of *“company ’’ 


— 


employees doing similar work for far inferior pay. 


There is a common intérest between us w 
demands common action. for the common object 
of equal pay. | 

288, Norwich Road, 

Ipswich. DOUGLAS DAY. 
NAL G O agrees—and will try to do for its 


company’’ members what it has done. for the 
local government officer. | 


NALGO WAR MEMORIAI. 

Convalescent Home ‘“‘ Not the Best” 

HEREAS | welcome and would adly 
contribute to any memorial found for 

our gallant. comrades whe gave their lives in the 

great s for freedom; I view with distaste 


¢é 


and suspicion the purchasé of a convalescent home. 


for the purpose... Are we not sheltering behind the 
veil of niaevoloece and Sympathy to obtain for 
our own advantage a house’ which will serve us 
and not ave whom we'should be, and are pur- 
ea to be, serving’? if we must’ have this 
ome, let us be open snout it. Ask members to 


contribute for the purpose, but do con . | for 
subscriptions in the namenof our 
Let us aim at collecting £40, Pim a war 


ssaiiiaiuk by all means, ‘but, having obtained that 
money, let us credit it to the Benevolent and 
Orphan Fund and make every effort to ensure that 
whatever human aid is needed by the orphans 


and widows. of our warrior,comrades can be given 


unstintingly. Thus will we help the families of 
our heroes to: live in comfort and pursue their own 


ambitions—real living memoriffls to those- of 

whom we —< so justly ean : 

Lochgelly, Fi D. CARLAW. 
Mr. Cte; is too late— ties Conference unani- 


— approved the seed Memorial Scheme: last 


une 


NALGO PROVIDENT SOCIETY 

“An Unfair 

I HOPE that the Management Committee of the 
NALGO Provident Society will reject the- 

Glasgow motion to reclassify or expel members 

who submit sickness claims at regular and frequent 

intervals. There must be others like myself who 

are able to work but with a chronic illness which 

may involve spells of sickness. We joined the 


Provident Society in Al health and the fact that 


we have since developed our disabilities is a risk 
which all sickness schemes should 
meet. Most people manage to catch at least two 
colds each winter—and with chronic chest trouble 
this usually means for me at least two periods of 
sick leave. Does Glasgow think that this con- 
stitutes ‘‘regular and frequent’’ claims? If not, 
how does it su t drawing the line? If this 
deplorable motion is adopted, the traditional 
laswegian meanness will cease to be a joke and 
become a blot on one of the finest sickness schemes: 


in existence, =< 
‘*CHRONIC T.B.” 


be prepared to 


Hastings. 


LONG-SERVICE OFFICERS 

Why Not a Medal? 

i your jast issue you reported the retirement 
of three members after serving the community 

for over 150 years. Why have not these officers 

been. eligible for. the Imperial Services Medal, 

which is awarded to civil. servants of all grades 

who have served the requisite number of years ?, 

If the present government believes in fair play for 


~ . all workers, let it right this wrong at once. 


Tatsfield, Surrey. 
Association Accounts 


HE treasurer’s review of N ALGO finances 
at Conference dealt, succinctly, with many 
aspects of the Association’s monetary policy, and 
clearly indicated certain. weaknesses. Why are’ 
the accounts not published in the snr} su - 
The accounts are not published in the journal for 
the.same reason that the annual report is not pub- 
lished there—ihe journal-is not big enongh. Any 
member may see them on appplication to his branch 
secretary or Conference delegate. 


Local War Records Wanted ; 
Witt you allow me to ap through your 
columns for assistance from local govern- 
ment officers in forming our collection of local 
war records ? We have already received through 
the courtesy of town clerks and others a number 
of printed records of the part played by munici- 
palities in the Jast war, especially damage sus- 
tained by enemy action, but we feel sure that 
the compilers of many similar publications would 
be: willing to deposit copies in our Library if this. . 
dag, per were ee to their a 
mperial W | H. FOSTER; 
idee: Librarian. 


W. WATSON 
(Retired Member.) 


SUCH 


© ON SHARES 


Income tax is. 
£3 3s. 8d 


r 
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SAFE and PROFITABLE 
are investments made in the Nalgo Building Society by members 
, | of NALGO and their friends ~~ 


INVESTMENTS haccicacnn INTEREST 


AT THE RATES OF: 


DD O7,. on perosits 
3%: 


paid by the Society, showing a ay yield of £3 12s. 9d.% and 
8d.% to an investor liable to tax at t 
facilities are open to relatives and friends. 


INVEST now’ in°the NALGO BUILDING SOCIETY - 


y tothe mutual advantage of yourself and your house-purchasing co 
| on investments up to a total of £5,000. . | 
Pop ean Cane eee eee ccna a re os ion, 8.W.1. sabi 


full standard rate. Deposit. 
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Ask 
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208 SCOTS’ CHARTER—WHAT CRITICS SAY 


In the South 


“Teo Much Concession and Compromise On Our Side °° 


Says J. KYLE, Deputy County Clerk, Roxburghshire, and Secretary, Scottish Eastern Border 
Counties branch 


Herer Rae and SAM Bropre would, I think, 

have been well advised to sing dumb on 
the Scottish Charter instead of rushing into 
print with excuses for the failure of the staffs’ 
side to negotiate something more acceptable 
to Scottish members as a whole. 


The former speaks of concessions and com- 
promises: but a comparison of the Scottish 
Charter with its —— counterpart leaves no 
doubt in my mind which side of the J.I.C. com- 
promised and- conceded. The latter, when he 
refers to every Officer coming within the scope of 
the scheme, has conveniently forgotten the terms 
of clause 30 (a), which excludes those not 


required to possess the entrance qualification, 


such as messengers, outdoor collectors, and 
telephone operators. Then, when you consider 
how the staffs’ side has -knuckled down and you 
read Mr. Raejs references to the **cordial 


More “Company” Officers 
Join the Association 


The recruitment of officers of public utility 
companies—electricity, gas,and water—is mak- 
ing steady progress over a wide field. So far, 
officers of 43 companies have joined NALGO. 
Enrolments since the last_ list was published 
have been made by staff of the following 
companies : ; 

Electricity—Altrincham Electric Supply, Blandford 
Forum Electric Light, County of London Electric 
Supply, East Anglian Electricity Supply, Edmundson’s 
Electricity Corporation (Newbury) 
and Warwickshire ric Power, London Power, 
New Milton and Barton Electric Light, Midland 
Electric Light and Power, Northampton Electric 
Light and Power, North Somerset Electricity Supply, 
South Wales Electric Power, Wessex Electric. 


Gas and Woter—Barnet district Gas and Water, 


Brighton, Hove and Worthing Gas, Bromsgrove 
Gas, British Gas Light (Hult), E Hull Gas, 
Leamington Priors Gas it Worcestershire 


Waterworks, Luton Water, Reading Gas, Shrews- 
bury Gas Light, Stroud District ater, Stroud 
Gas, Sutton and Cheam VVater, Swanage Gas 
and Electric, Warwick Gas and Worcester Gas. 


atmosphere now created’* and Mr. Brodic’s 
noe or ae that ‘‘good will exists’’°—it makes you 
‘think! . 
Is it not a serious reflection on the efficiency 
of both councils and officers for the employers’ 
side to hold, and the staffs’ side to agree, that the 
employee’s ability to carry out his duties cannot 
be ascertained in anything less than twelve months 


and that a probationary period of that duration - 


is therefore necessary ? 

The system of grouping should have been 
condemned as unfit for human consumption. Can 
Mr. Rae or Mr. Brodie explain why administrative 


staffs. should be gro when police, teachers, 
and nurses, have national scales? Or can they 


(Continued in next column) ~~ 


- Branch Work For Needy _ 


| RECENT ‘windfalls of £21 each have been 


received by the Benevolent Fund from Merthyr 
Tydfil and N : Both were balances 
from Forces comforts funds. Another, of £4 8s., 
came from Stourbridge, in ey or te of 
N ALG O’s achievement in securing the Charter. 
Dances, as usual yielding a good harvest, have 
srosees ws a West caeveee, S42 “2 cag 
stone s.; Oldham, ; Brierley ’ 
£16 18s. ; and Gillingham, £13 7s. 
Other contributions were received from: 
jloucester, 10s. (ball, competition, and 
onation); P.L.A., £50 (donation); 
a flower sale, an 


, Leicestershire |. 


‘shoulder a normal rating 


say how the grouping was fixed—even provision- 
ally ? I defy anyone not having access to the 
‘**secret formula’’ to explain the method adopted. 
It was certainly not on the basis of population or 
rate produce. But the grouping is so full of 
anomalies and so unwarranted that it shows our 
representatives in a bad light and. should be 
abolished at once. No one, I am sure, would 
defy Glasgow and Edinburgh a system of weight- 
ing, but for our representatives to ask some of us 
—not their own branch members, mark you !— 
to accept the reduced Scottish salary scales plus 
what is tantamount to the English cost of living 
bonus, is to ask too much ! 


Why should not a local authority reckon 
previous service with another authority for 
annual leave when it reckons such service for 
sick pay and superannuation ? 


~ there are so many permissive clauses in 
the Charter that one gets the impression that it is, 
in fact, only a draft prepared by the employers’ 
side and that we can still await the staffs’ side 
revisions ! 


But the crowning insult to Scottish members is 
the operative date. Teachers, police above the 
rank of sergeant, and nurses, can have their 
up-graded salaries back-dated to keep them in 


| In the North 


step with their English colleagues, but we, the 


more than six 


poor administrators, must be 
behind our English confreres on account 


months 


of dilly-dallying on the employers’ side and shilly- 


shallying on our own. 
Many other points cry out for explanation. 


“i'll say we're understaffed ”’ 


but I declare my first innings closed and will 
watch with interest the efforts of my good friends, 
ac and Brodie, batting on a.sticky wicket. 


“Arm Our Negotiaters With More Facts and Figures” 


Says WILLIAM BREMNER, Secretary, Caithness branch 


WHILE all in the North of Scotland are 

pleased that a Charter has come into 
existence at all, we are not so pleased when 
we realise the implications of the egregious 
grouping system. 


Groups I and III are the sheep and the goats. 
They are kept from mixing by the kindly offices of 
the debatable Group II. The fortunate burghs, 
cities, and counties, are carefully listed by name, 
but the third-class passengers are naively described 
as ‘‘all other local authorities.’’ These are the 
orphans of the storm, the also-rans, the Cinder- 
ellas of Scottish local government—and they 
include the whole northern area of Scotland. 


But to be cynical and cheap is not to be helpful, 
and our criticism of the Charter does not necessarily 
imply a lack of confidence in our representatives 
on the J.1.C. I observe that the Eastern Counties 
branch, in a circular to branches, takes the short- 
sighted view that our representatives are the 
niggers in the wood-pile, declaring that lower group 
officers ‘‘*have been very badly let down’’ by 
them. The suggestion here is that we can better 
the Charter by the simple process of changing our’ 
negotiators, that we can cross the river quicker 
if we change horses in mid-stream, and that our 
best policy is to dismiss those with experience in 
favour of a few valiant novices. 

Would it not be wiser to furnish our present 
representatives- with more facts and figures, and 
thus arm them with stronger bargaining counters ? 
For instance, it is taken for granted that the 
North of Scotland cannot rise to Group I because 
of sheer inability to pay its scales. True, its 
rateable valuation is low, but only because that 
valuation bears so little relation to the real one. 
Farmers and crofters pay rates on only one-eighth 
of their rentals. This applies to agriculture 
generally, but in the north it shows itself in an 
aggravated form owing to special local conditions. 
I belong to the agricultural community myself, 


‘but I am not a traitor to my class when I say that. 


northern agriculture is tain 2 well and can easily 
| urden. The matter 
is, Of course, one fog legislative interference, by 
way either of amending the rating stystem or of 
making equalisation grants. pe . 


_ _, Then, it has been asserted that an officer in the 
north can 


live cheaply. Is it realised that .in 


certain northern districts aton of coal costs 
90s. and a unit of electricity 3s. 8d., and that bus 
fares are often double those in the south? |! 
agree that funeral costs are comparatively low in 
the north, but since longevity is a local charac- 
teristic we are forced to conclude that even in the 
economics of the grave, Destiny has thrown in 2 
handicap ! 


Colin Roberts Retires 


OLIN ROBERTS, one of ‘the bést known ana 
best loved. personalities in N ALGO, 
retired from the local government service at the 
end of September, after a career of 47 years in 
poor law and local government. | 


Entering the public assiséance service at the 
bottom of the ladder in 1899 at Stoke-on-Trent, 
he served at South Shields, Stockport, Pembroke, 
and Canterbury before becoming, in 1915, master 
of Walton Institution, Liverpool, and, in 1929, 
when the institution became the biggest municipal 
hospital in Britain, its lay manager—the only 
appointment of its kind in the country. He shared 
the appointment with his wife, who was matron 
of the hospital—a life partnership of unique public 
value and private happiness. 


In trade union affairs, his record has been no 
less inspiring. Joining the Poor Law Officers’ 
Association in 1901, he became its president in 
1925, and in 1930 played a leading part in its 
merger with NALGO. Since then,- he. has 
been a prominent. member of the N.E.C., first 
as chairman of the education committee, then as 
vice-president—in which capacity he presided 
over the 1942 arid 1943 Conferences—and, in 
1944 as president. He was president of the 
Liverpool branch in 1945-and 1946. 


Equally outstanding was his work for nurses as 
chairman, since 1941, of the nufses’ panel of the 
Rushcliffe Committee—for which he was, in 1944, 
awarded the O.B.E. =. 

Colin Roberts’ geniality, generosity, acumen, and 
wide knowledge of affairs have won for him a 
lasting place in the memories of many N A'‘L G O 
members, and all will wish him health and 
happiness in the retirement so well earned. 
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¢ O- OPERATIVELY | 
AND 


| | BENEFIT ACCORDINGLY 


a to the successful trading enterprises of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, is the 


‘spirit which actuates the business of the 


C.W.S. BANK 


| 
| 
| 

| 

| The results are remunerative terms, coupled 

} with efficient service, plus thousands of ap- | 
preciative customers. 

The C.W.S. Bank meets the requirements of all 

| —from the great organisation to the individual | 
depositor. 

Please write for details to: | 

I Head Office : 


1, BALLOON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Branches: 99, Leman Street, LONDON, E.1. (Sub- 
Branches, W.C.2 and S.W.1) ; West Blandford Street, 
| NEWCASTLE ; Broad Quay, BRISTOL ; 8/9, Griffin 


: Street, NEWPORT (Mon.). 
| AGENCIES - ALSO IN EVERY TOWN 
a _——— = ee 


The helpful spirit of co-operation, which gives } 


| Gieork Stason’ Com trollers, Dy C.h 
Cashiers, Chief Clerks—and in other Executive Founder 
Appointments at 


SALARIES RANGING FROM £350 TO £2,000 A YEAR 
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The Tailors 
with a Plan 


bh . “for everything 


you want to wear” 


Call, write, or 
the 


phone REGent O00I5 


for K.B Sketch Book. (LGS) 


137-141 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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The ‘ National Charter’ gives this Diploma even 


greater importance as a qualification leading to 
promotion and better pay. 


The Examination for London University D.P.A. 
can be taken by candidates who (1) have. passed 
or obtained exemption from London Matriculation ; 
‘or (2) have obtained a School Certificat® or some 
recognised equivalent qualification and have for two 
years held an approved appointment in a Public 
Office. Attendance at University classes is not 
necessary ; candidates..can prepare for the exam. 
at home in their leisure hours. ® 


» WOLSEY HALL 
POSTAL COURSES 


Wolsey. Hall prepares candidates for D.P.A. 
Examimations. by means of up-to-date postal 
courses drawn up and individually conducted by 
highly-qualified graduate tutors. A- Guarantee 
is given that in the event of failure, tuition will be 
continued free. At the 1946 London D.P.A. Exam- 
inations 53 WOLSEY HALL STUDENTS SAT, of 
whom 48 PASSED, forming HALF THE PASS 
LISTS (Whole exam.) 

Prospectus of Courses for London D.P.A. (and 
Degrees) from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. RH28, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


ASK FOR Mo RT ons 
NEW BOOK about SUPPLIES 


This little book tells how post-war production is 
progressing and offers (under our well-known 


4 arrafigements to L.G: Officers 


everywhere) Ladies’ up-to-date 
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RADIO 


and many other personal 
and home requisites. 
Distance no barrier. Write 
now for our useful Book 
about Supplies. 


7], MORTONS 
A 18-19, HIGHBURY 


PLACE (MO), 
LONDON, N.5. 
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BORROW the textbooks you need for the D.P.A. 
Examination from the L.G. Lending Library. Also 
Reading Lists and D.P.A. Study Course. Write to Box 
No. L.G.S.103, c/o Darby’s, 24, Black Friars Lane, 
London, E.C.4. 


MONOMARK Service. Permanent London Address. 
Letters redirected. Confidential, 5/- p.a. Royal Patronage 


_ Key tag, 9d. Write Monomark, BM/MONO84,W.C.1. 


November, 1946 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


The Degrees of London University are open to all. 
Neither residence at the University nor attendance at 
lectures is required. Founded in 1887, U.0.C. prepares 
students by post for Matriculation, or the Special 
Entrance Examination open to those over 23: years of 
agé (18 if in H.M. Forces), and the Intermediate and 

examinations in Arts, Science, La etc, ; also 
for the Diploma in Public Administration. The College 
is an Bducational Trust, not conducted primarily as 
a fit-making concern. Highly qualified ent 
tutors. Low fees; instalments. Free re-preparation 
in évent of failure. More than 14,600 U.C.C. students 


PASSED Lendon University examinations during 1930-1945, 


B.Sc. Econ. 


The B.Sc. Econ. Degree of London University may 
advantageously be taken by men and women 
seeking government or municipal posts or executive 
appointments in commerce or industry. Study for 
the degree covers a course of wide and interesting 
reading. Full particulars in Prospectus (see below). 


% PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 


University 
Correspondence 


College 


79 Burlington House, Cambridge 
ee 


One up 


folk ! 


While Londoners went short of mains GAS, 
Rural Areas received usual supplies of the 
GAS that is Delivered by Road. 


Over 1,000 Service and Supply Depots deliver ‘Calor’ Gas 
regularly to every village and hamlet in the British Isles. | ge 
‘Calor’ Gas—the portable gas in steel containers—has | # 
brought the comfort and convenience of gas to the remote | Sj3agyuiguuaer = 
countryside. The countryman’s wife can now have a ” ee 
modern gas cooker; she can have a gas wash-boiler and 
enjoy her evenings by brilliant gas lights. _ Write for free 


leaflet C.G. 185. 


‘Calor’ Gas itself is in free supply, but the demand for ‘ Calor’ Gas Cookers 
and gas appliances is still greater than present supplies can meet.- But 


YOUR turn can come soon ! : 


BELGROVE HOUSE, KING’S 


‘CALOR' GAS 


CROSS, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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please. 


PE) service is your guarantee of quality 
,and satisfaction. 


Prepare for Xmas 


by sending for Frankland’s catalogue 
of smart clothes and presents that 


Frankland’s over 60 years’ 


“WE No. 290 | Frankiand’s Pro- 
Excellent Coat | tective Terms 
of rich specially|@P Ply to all 
selected Opos- 


£94: ere Send 2d. for 
MONTHLY this and next 


Our Experience is 
our Benefit. Our 
rvice is at your | fine selection 
Service. Our Re-/| of 
mtation is your | Jacks, Hand 
uarantee.. 


purchases, 


issue of 


We have a 
Flap 


and Shopping 
Bags. Par- 


RINGS. We still ticulars on 


ulars. ~ 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Jewellery, Watches, Rings, Gifts, 
Cutlery, Brush Sets, Ladies’ Cloth-/| jin Gold Case, | 
ing, Nurses’ Outfits, Furs, Fur | fitted with high- 
Coats, Lingerie, Footwear, Hand-| grade lever 
bags and Leather Goods. 


’Phone: South Godstone 2165 


request. 


“tir 
No. 3024 
Cushion shaped 


movement. 


£23:15:0 


| Monthly 30/- 
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P. ortrait 
of a 
Shareholder 


_Who would believe that Mrs. Smith is a 
shareholder im the world’s largest trading 
organisation 7? Yet this is quite truly the 
case. Mrs. Smith is one of nine million 
British Co-operators who are shareholders 
in their local Co-operative Societies. The 
system is quite simple ; each member re- 
ceives a dividend on the trading profits 
according to the extent of their purchases 
and each member.is entitled to vote and 
thereby elect committees of management 
for their society. Apart from the obvious 
advantage of receiving dividend on con- 
trolled price and other goods, Mrs. Smith 
is buying more and more commodities 


_ marked C.W.S. which are specially manu- 


factured to meet the demand she has 
created. As her own Society is a part- 


owner of the C.W.S. and has a share in 


the profits, Mrs. Smith will ultimately 
benefit. 

Your own membership will be warmly 
welcomed by your local Co-operative 
Society. | 

+ 


Issued by the 


CO-OPERATIVE 


WHOLESALE SOCIETY, LTD. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE 2th 
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This delicious extract is in ever increasing 
demand as the ‘‘ fame of its name ’’ becomes a 
well-known byword in thousands of canteens 
and kitchens throughout the country. For 
purity and richly satisfying flavour there is 


nothing to surpass SO-TAIST-EE. Write for samples 
TYNE BRAND PRODUCTS -.LTD., NORTH SHIELDS 
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EXAMINATION SU: 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


CHAMBERS COLLEGE; founded in 1885, provides the finest and most up-to-date 
Home Preparation Courses for Municipal Examinations, including : 
Sanitary Inspector (Jt. Board) London — & B.Sc. (Eng.) 

Food |! Chartered Surveyors’ Institution - 
Institute “ Secretaries 


ng 
Weights and Measures Ins ion .. 
Diploma of M.R.L.P.H. & : M.1.E.E. 
College of Preceptors’ A.M. Inst. W.H.S., etc, 
THE ACID TEST OF TUS poe 

EFFICIENCY, SUCCESS—or 

We definitely guarantee to get you through your’ chosen exam. If we fail to 
do so, then your tuition fee will be refunded in full. 


POINTS IN OUR TUTORIAL SYSTEM 


@ Fees are inclusive of latest editions of all necessary 
standard text books. Se 

@ All fees may, where desired, be paid by moderate 
monthly instalments. 


and students’ work corrected 
experts with a wide experience of 
requirements. 


@ All courses are 


@ Ovr Pass Record in all examinations is consistently 

well over 90 per cent, and includes many top places. 
You are invited to fill in-and post the attached coupon or write for a FREE copy 
of our mew Municipal Guide which will be gladly sent free and without a 
obligation whatever on your part while stocks last. = | 
.e COUPON «sereeee : 

“ss CHAMBERS COLLEGE pg 212). 
148, Holborn, E.C.! 
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HOURS: | 
Oct. to Dec. 
Monday to 
Thursday—9 to 
6. Friday 9 to 3. 
 Saturday—. 
Closed all” day. 


if you cannot call, order by Post. Write 
us your requirements and we will be pleased 
to answer with . descriptions and prices. 
Goods ordered by Post, if not suitable, 
Money returned in full. | 
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MUNICIPAL. EXAMINATIONS 
THE RAPID. RESULTS COLLEGE 


Offers unrivalled Tutorial Service for Municipal Examinations. 
Complete up-to-date Courses for the following examinations, 
ILM.T.A.,. C.C.S. (Local Government Administration), Diploma in 
Public Administration, The Law Society and University. Degrees. 
Low inclusive Fees—No Extras—Prospectus from 


Dept. LC. 10/12, TUITION HOUSE, LONDON, 8.W.19 
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BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY.—Expert postal tuition. Fee 5/- 
monthly. Success assured at any Public Final Exam. Booklet testimonials (Stamp).— ! 
City Correspondence College (LGS) 21, City Road, E.C.1. . 
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(SENT FREE ON omega : = 
is issued by the Metropolitan College,-thé. leading 
1S. Commercial, Professional and University diets 
s Institution in the British Empire. 
’ 


EXPERT POSTAL COACHING 


for all Accountancy, Secretarial, Banking, Legal, 
S. and Insurance Exams., for Professional Preliminary 
Exams., Matriculation, London University Degrees, 
and many (non-exam,) Courses in business subjects, 


etc, _ INVEST IN YOURSELF—IT PAYS ! 

Write to-day for the FREE “ Guide to Careers” 
which shows clearly how to secure that advance- 
ment upon which your future happiness depends. 
Mention | exam. (if any) in which you are interested 


” METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


P)— |} G3) 2), ST. ALBANS (or call 30, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4.). 4 


UO LEEDS 
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Sumner Street, London, 8.E.1, for the Proprietors, THE Na TIONAL ASSOCIATION- OF -1woat, 
24, Abingdon Street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 
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Dentures 
like new 


A tumbler full of 

warm water. A capful of 

STERADENT well stirred 

up. While you sleep | a | 

for wEALTH STERADENT gets to work. il 
anv VIGOUR This cleansing solution > ate 

# || removes film and stains. | i = 
awe f STERADENT Sterilises your false teeth by its harmless, active 


ne ah & energy. In the morning, rinse thoroughly, preferably under | 
en ne a tap. : 


Mothers — ai Steradent _ a 


|Keep “Potter's” in the home STERADENT LIMITED, HULL & LONDON 
‘§ : | 


Helsinki 
Frankfurt Istanbul 
Geneva Lisbon 
Gibraltar Madrid 
Gothenburg Marseilles Stockholm 
Hamburg Oslo Vienna 


British European Airways 
| — THE KEY TO EUROPE 


HEADQUARTERS NORTHOLT MIDDLESEX Reservations and enquiries 
through all principal travel agents and at Airways Terminal SW! = Phone: ViCtoria 2323 
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Healthy ‘hatr again 
with Silvikrin 


Have worries, ill-health or 
lack of proper care damaged ( asia 
your hair ? Look in the mirror 

and see. If it is thin, falling, 
dandruffy, here is important 

news. Silvikrin will soon be on 

sale everywhere. Silvikrin is the 

hair’s natural food. If the roots 

a lie: Sibel 

massaged well in : 
waneess 0m aiVi : Citi? ° 
ail | BOBS GROW HAIR . 
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A Class 1 Product 
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THOMAS HEDLEY AND COMPANY LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE [ff i 


adds to the family fat ration. 
Bournville Cocoa every day 
makes your milk supply go 
further, too, being delicious made 
with half- milk - half- water, or 

milk. 

CADBURYS 
BOURNVILLE COCOA 


machine, fine—there's no diffi- 
culty with.che hot water. But if 
your machine doesn't heat its own 
water, Mr. Therm will do the job 
for you. . With a suitable - gas 
water heater there's no waiting 
for hot water. Draw as much as 
you want, straight into the wash- 
ing machine—and off you go! 
Another of life's tittle problems 
solved ! 
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“TH bath Golly 
with my 

Vinolia Baby Soap— 
and sprinkle bim 
with Baby Powder— 
then he'll be 

as clean and comfy -. 
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VEGETABLE |s CA ATTA 


EY 6%! and 8%! per tin | 


BABY SOAP 
88 (inc. Tax} 


BABY POWDER 
L/S (inc. Tax) 
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“ That was the week my wife couldn't get 
Quaker Puffed Wheat for my breakfast.” 


| ‘You will always feet your best after breakfasts of Quaker 
Puffed Wheat, the crackle-crisp, feather-light cereal that’s 
extra nice and nourishing. 16 helpings, 4 points, 64d. a packet. 
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NEXT WEEK: COLOUR 
From the issue of next week, November 9, there is an 
2 FORETELLS A LETTER 
David, saying he’ll be home soon, that 


he’s longing to see her, that he knows 
she looks as wonderful as ever. Of 


| Any idea that crime is ar 
way to make a living will soon t 
dispelled when you ve seen 
picture which is as t 


i crime doesn’t pay. | 

| Witham’ Hartnell rises to the | 
occasion as the , vengeful 

- sneak-thief turned killer. 
NEW HANDBAG CONTAINERS 
Sid. ALSO LARGER SIZES: | 8 

Snowfire Powder-Cream is in the ; | ; } disillusioned da | 
same shades as Snowfire Powder. | : : + half believes in-Hartnell, till she | 
Snowfire Vanishing Cream is the ; é 1 finds what a rat he is. | 
perfect powder base | 


tough as the man he hunts. 
WILLIAM HARTINELL 
SS 
connected | ra | 
= | APPOINTMENT 
WITH CRIME @ 
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| a | to find careers in this field. 

ee | inifred Rowley, Vicars Moor Lane, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 

An idea for Football-Players’ Wages: “Lower Them” 

5 YEARS’ WRITTEN GUARANTEE igh a , and are no benefit to the 

Limited quantities of ‘ Accurist’ watches 

are.available. HWustrated is a lady’s gold watch No. 8 
at £20. 15. 0. Write for catalogue showing the com- 
plete range of Ladies’ and Gents’ models at prices 
from 8 gns. to £30, sending one penny stamp. 


LAWRENCE SEDER: & CO. LTD.,Dept. KK so, 92 Regent St., London, W:1 


£3,920 5%. 


Suppose. you are not over 45, this is ; 3,008 FOR YOUR FAMILY | 

the plan: ({for women it is slightly | Should you ‘not live to age 55, your 
family will receive £3,000, even if you 
live to make only one payment. 
INCOME TAX SAVED 


| you receive the appropriate rebate off 
‘Income Tax. | 


St eet 
at 50, $5, 60, or 65. 
POSTAGE ONE PENNY. IF UNSEALED 


Te H. ©. LEACH (General Manager for British Isles) 7 


87, Sun of Canada House, Cocktpur Street, London, $.W.! 


~~ 7 should like’ to know more’ about your Plan as advertised, without 
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- WHENEVER you see 
a GRAPEVINE 
you’ll think of 


MAPLETON’S 
Fruit Foods 
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HANDK CERCHIEFS 


Men’s 1/6 Women’s IIld © Tootal Guaranteed 


Prices include Purchase Tax 


Fiediinces may be glamor 
ous in film stars, but to the 
ordinary person it’s neither 
glamorous nor comfortable. 


Supplies: a are limited but 
ASK ban BUSH DEALER 


+ | BUSH RADIO L'TD., POWER RD.. 
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Well, we are promised more variety in our diet, 
and particularly canned fruits. Let’s hope they’tl 
include Det Monts, for then you can enjoy 
flavour that’s sheer delight. Flavour “ grown to 
, | | | order ” in the fruits you love — from exquisite 
‘OOD i | , | | MontTE Peaches and Pineapple — canned 
Jt a RE NSTIPATION : | the Det. Monts way which brings you their 
—neither a drug nor a medicine, but a fine natural flavour intact. 
VELYET LADY. MORELIA 
SWEET WELL 


(a8 6 106 FOR BOTTLE 
ARO CAVES LTD., 49, CLO SOND STREET, w.: 


Deu MONTE CANNED FRUITS, ASPARAGUS 
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The Man Who’ $ Made sbaes ee: Hugh Tiles: Chancellor of the Pahoa in a York 
The former college professor who now holds Britain's purse strings was in New York arranging the part Britain is to play in world finance. When he returned 
he surprised the pessimists by announcing a policy of cheap money which sets the seal on Britain’s financial stability. 


WHAT ‘CHEAP MONEY’ MEANS TO BRITAIN 


Britain to-day is a 
housing and other 


SEE OS APA Se AAP CAT SAE SAE ES OR I a 
~ pursued by Hugh Dalton, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It means, quite 
simply, that Dalton is succeeding in borrowing the large sumé Britain needs 
for reconstruction-and other national needs at very low rates of interest. He is 
also converting old loans, borrowed at higher rates, into new securities which 

if they borrow money on a large scale, they have to 
foc trniteeipery ctor to the amount 
Dalton’s 


investment. That is 


borrows money, both for short periods of a few months, and 
of cas ean ea poente On short-term loans, the Govern- 
10w pays one-half per 
the rate before the present 


why she is sure of 
at a new low rate of interest. Millions of pounds are saved yearly to the taxpayer. 


getting the money she needs to finance “ 


at two-and-a-half per r cent. instead of five per cent., or more, which was what 
cine lendl ie’ seg Ser Teemnes Macatee abiedh temealnt albiteinen Ghent ween ene 
The Chancellor also helps them to convert those dear loans, as they mature, 


into low-interest-bearing obligations. So ‘cheap money’ brings cheaper municipal 


6 “ae ; called play. such 
a large part in the Stock Exchange that they very closely affect the rest of the 
market. If a large section of investors is content with two-and-a-half per cent. 
interest on its long-term then ‘industrial concerns find it easier to borrow 
Ole sneeliy Chey Rend ox ae see. ee 


nation as a 
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The Wild Variety of the Sudanese Scene: the Sun-scorched Foothills of Kassala 
A tracery of rock and palm, on the Sudanese side of the Eritrean border, not far from Keren. On the unpromising-looking soil in the foreground the inhabitants 
grow crops of millet. From the nuts of the palm tree they make buttons for Middle Eastern trousers. | | 


OUR STAKE IN THE SUDAN 


Sidky Pasha visits Britain to plan the withdrawal of the British from Egypt. How does this affect 
the position of the British next door in the Sudan? At present the territory is ruled jointly by Britain 
and Egypt. What is the balance-sheet of British achievement there? And should we stay or go? 


fell short of the Egyptian plan and visualised only 
federal union of the two countries, 

The Egyptian claims on the Sudan are based on 
cultural, historic and economic arguments. The 
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The Fantastic Swamp Formations that Fringe the Lower Reaches of the Upper Nile 


The Sudd swamps which stretch for miles near Malakal and Juba. They consist of masses of decayed vegetation and floating papyrus grass. A few Sudanese 
live on islands in the middle of them. Millions of mosquitoes breed in them. Channels have repeatedly to be dredged to allow steamers to pass through them. 
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The Sandstorms that Sweep Khartoum 
hey usually blo in Fuly and August. They seldom last for more than two hours. You.can often see . 
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“THE 109 AGREEMENT, THE SUDAN HAS BEEN A ‘CONDOMINIUM’ OF BRITAIN AND EGYPT 
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The Discussion of Future Relations 
Sidky Pasha, Egyptian Prime Minister, is greeted by Hector 
“ McNeil, Minister of State, when he arrives in Britain to 
discuss future relations of the two countries—and the Sudan. 
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Swnbol of @ Joint Rule: the Flags of Both Nations The Siete of Radione Today 
It was Lord Cromer who first proposed that the flags should be hoisted side-by- To celebrate the Arabic feast known as Mulid El Nebbi, or 
side as a visible sign of the condominium—the system which he devised to 


The Prophet's Birthday, Government. officials pay a 


friendly call on religious leaders in their ‘tent’ at Omdurman. 


; meet the Egyptian claim for suzerainty over the Sudan. 
of the Nile Valley’ has a challenging 
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of the visitor a misery and indicates a 
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: | would go far to meet Egyptian wishes, were 
: ; in a less unreasonable state of mind. But then 
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"The Waters Whose Control’ Seems Vital to the Egyptia 
One of the great Nile Dams—the Gebel Aulia. Dams regulate the flood water so that it 
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Pest, November 2, 1066 


THE SUDAN PRODUCES THREE-QUARTERS OF THE WORLD'S GUM AND 50,000 TONS OF COTTON pa. 
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The Cotton Plantations of the Gezirah Scheme: Scene of the Sudan Government’s Experiment in Nationalisation 
The Gezirah Scheme has. been called the T.V.A.. of Africa. Until recently it consisted of a triple eye between the Sudan Government, the native 


' cultivators and. a ‘Specialised Management’ provided. by. the cotton syndicate. Then, in 1944, the Sudan Government decided to take over the engineers, 
e geneticists and agriculturists from the cotton syndicate: in. effect, to nationalise the scheme. 


the hands of the State, which means, ina far- 
, the very essence of modern life is national- 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN: The Primitive Country Drover... 


A water-hole—a shallow 
course. A bucket of g 
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UE OF THE SUDANESE PEOPLES: Nuba Women, the Wives of a 


ill-tribes in Central Sudan. They 
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A Full-back's Nightmare: The Moment» When the Game Stands Still 


A dilemma that faces any full-back who faces Preston's Finney. Shall he tackle? He fears 
he'll be tricked. Shall he wait and see what happens? He knows that's fatal. 40,000 people - 
offer 40,000 bits of advice. And the full-back wishes the wretched moment was over. 


FINNEY: THE FOOTBALLER 
WHO STOPS THE GAME 


For years he has ranked as atthews... This 
season, 24-year-old Tom Finney has rocketed to success as 


the most interesting player on foothbali’s horizen. 


Photographed by CHARLES HEWITT 


— FINNEY is a pleasant-faced, rather slight. bitten, to judge by their looks) sit up and take notice. 
youngster who doesn’t look anything special For then what can be seen at a glance is that Fitiney 
either on the football field or off it. Until the ball has the power possessed only by the very few foot- 
comes his way, that is: Then éven the hardest- ball geniuses who are unforgettable—the power to 
Ricaees: Sangell-qopyen: Gent te. meee bee Maedeye take over the whole game; the power to dictate the 
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° i The One That Got Away 


Once he gets the ball, there’s hell to pay. Once he gets the ball he 
dictates the rest. Only thing to do-is, stop him gettivig it. Only thing 


to do is, keep on him like a shadow. 


A. Star on the Way Up — 
Elsie Finney. collects news-cuttings about 
her husband. This season there are plenty. 


The One That’s in the Bag | 
Preston's star near the end of his run. Can you tell what he'll do next ? 
Can the defenders tell? All they know is, it will be something 


- 


unexpected, something brilliant—and something dangerous. 


a chance. And at last 14-year-old ‘Tom was tried out, 
approved, and signed on as an amateur. 

In those days, Finney was an inside left, pattern- 
ing his play as closely as he could after that most 
unpromising model, Alex James. He switched over 


to outside-right, more or less by accident, in 1938. - 


In 1940 he got his first chance in League football, 
at the age of 18, against Liverpool at Anfield. That 
was a big year for Preston, for they won both the 


League and the Northern championship in a 


go. 
the time the Army claimed him, in April 1942, 
Finney had already established himself as next-best 
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blackmailer attempting a doublecross in Lonsdale’s 
‘But for the Grace of God’ at St. James’s Theatre London. 
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nearly escapes, but he i 
nabbed bat in thane to receies all Ce 


punishment promised him at the start. 
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With a Festive Future. Before Him, a Baby pe a Into Paradise Pasture 


His name is Red yo a His breed is tp: “ag spotted Appaloosa strain. His own egestas Ay called Colorado Ranger—with dork Nadi and deca 
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Private View of an Aristocratic Appaloosa 
His ancestors came over with Columbus. His grandfather was ridden by Buffalo Bill. 


mother is the beautiful Spotted Eagle. Small wonder his mealtime manners are wm 
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The Beauty of the Arab and the Charm of the Rocking Horse 


A coat of white silk with spots of black velvet. A grace that charmed the Arab caliphs 1,000 years 
ago. A model for a Victorian rocking horse. Flash’s Pepper (right) is one of the finest Appaloosas. 


Spain. It is from these few, some of which had to embossed on the coat, and can be felt as well as seen. 
be abandoned, that the vast herds of ‘wild’ horses 
originated. In a couple of hundred years, these 
horses had multiplied to countless thousands. 
In America the Appaloosa is strikingly beautiful ; 


A Caveman Draws an Appaloosa 
The earliest picture of an Appaloosa. It 


was carved in bone, over 5,000 years B.C. 
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THE WOMAN WHO MADE SCHOOL F 


Forty years ago Dr. Maria Montessori first put forward the revolutionary idea of teaching children 


visting 


Photographed by K. HUTTON 


freedem and their own voluntary activity. Since then she has gained 
educationalists im every land. Aged 76, she is now 
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ever you visit a Montessori school you will get 
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She Learns to Spell by Her Sense of Touch 


Division. is Done on a Special Frame.’ 
The letters are cut in rough sandpaper. The child feels them, learns Beads, from single units to cubes containing a thousand beads each, are 


their shape, while the teacher tells her how each is sounded. used-for arithmetic. The child can thus ‘see’ its sums. 


cylinders of various diameters or lengths imto a sn thie font ef eomienn,, Staines, somite of sails obvious, so let's move on a stage. At one of the \ 
block of wood bored out with equivalent holes. If | and-the like. The sense of hearing is developed by Montessori schools in Acton which I visited (Acton, 
you ask what on earth that has to do with education, the child playing with boxes which when ra‘tled 

give different sounds. ‘There are two of each kind 
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rather wel tells me that her offspring is wereets | 
ahead at ‘maths.” He's six, he’s Montessofi- 
trained, and you certainly can’t cheat him over his 
pocket“money. 


A Dream of the Future 


The application of the Montessori method has not 
gone very far in England yet. There is an ided ¢ 
Eis only applicable to the very young. but/Dr. 
Montessori herself believes otherwise. She 
ages the extension of her system right 
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The Grand:‘Old Lady Who Started it All: Dr. Montessori at the Age of 76 


Dr. eather blac of Gandia i teoke « cntoniaes and enthusiasm. During her visit to London she 
announced her hopes of founding i in India a university of education for one SEY SPORE AE CORE SONS 


: An Early Stage in Education by Sense of Touc 
First he learns tof these cylinders into their correct holes with his eyes 
cae eeascisan This way he leas muscular control, to 
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Bette Davis Off the Set: With Her Husband at Laguna Bay 


He is William Grant Sherry, an ex-boxer turned artist. He is 32. She is 38, but says she’s not nearly as old as she was at 20. Anyway, her admirers, while 
pleased to note that she has a private life, will probably insist on thinking of her primarily as one of the few first-class actresses in films. 
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“AN ACTRESS WHO SURVIVED HOLLYWOOD 


Mrs. E. Arnot Robertson, the B.B.C. film critic-recently banned by a film eee who took exception 
to her forthright views—doesn’t condemn oe which comes out of Hol Bette Davis, for 
example, about whom she writes here, and whose new film, ‘A Stolen Life, : comes to London. 
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The Little Bette 
Born in Lowell, Mass., in 1908, she looks 
a potential hussy even at five. 
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"1931—Her First Real Break ia hay ot Mamie 


She was just going back to New York as a Hollywood flop, when She was cast with James Cagney in “Jimmie the Gent.’ It was not her 
George Arliss asked her to y leading lady in ‘The Man Who Played cup of tea and she made no bones ‘about saying so to Warner Brothers, 
got her a bit of credit. with whom she spent years disagreeing. 


THINK Bette Davis would probably have been The Puritans dealt with it one way, by fire; Holly- the ordinary routine of the screen actress in the 
burnt as a witch on her own New Hampshire wood has its i methods, and as a rule they are making—the ¢arly struggle for recognition, the 
if she had lived two to three hundred:years  §alimiost as in abolishing the thing feared, notable performance at last in a. small part; then 
fantastic personality. ‘The thing which is different the second good showing, proving the first to be 

in this case, the player with an early show of distinc- more than a lucky fluke. 
carefully It is at this stage that the studio which holds the 


— It behaves exactly like 
somehow Bette Hoopeston pwr yee ysl nce 1 amwihtagpa ound gold, and immediately 
still alive. | spends a lot of time and trouble acquiring an anti- 

Up to a certain point her career followed exactly Midas touch which will make it indistinguishable 
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193%—She Stars in ‘Kid Galahad” 


~ In this not-so-great film with Edward G. Robinson she is an established 
actress, hat: Kis gina mass tehemphe ane yet: to: come. 
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1938—In ‘Juarez’ 


She played Carlotta to Brian Aherne as Juarez, 
Mexican national hero. 


really stretch herself, like the evil réle in The Little 
Foxes, in which she made vicious coldness emanate 
from the screen till. one could almost feel physically 
the chill of the atmosphere. Or the schoolmistress 
in The Corn. is Green, where only Bette Davis, 
I think, could have combated so successfully the 
obvious intention of the adapters of the play to 
make frustrated sex the mainspring of the chief 
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‘ character’s interest in the young miner. This would 
have pulled down the whole idea of their relation- 
1 - ship into something much simpler and more banal— 
+ ‘3 — oy much more suitable to the sillier film audiences— 
ie " e wane she eelette epoca Se ae 

i im. ; Drab outwardly, the schoolmistress, in her hands, 
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But not just doodling on the piano. No—learning to play Beethoven's ‘Sonata Appassionata’ 
for her new film. Bette works very hard to achieve realism in matters of this kind. *, 
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4 dross. “There is apt to be Here was intractable screen material. I became . a, 
a interested in her then, and have delighted in her | 


ever since. Hollywood has done its best and worst 
with her and failed to affect her personality. 


phe ass Faye ang ey as someone called her, 
drives through film after film, making no conces- 
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but | 

sentimental stories have been given to her at times; 
have been made to invest her 
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 999—Brought a Triumph in ‘Dark Victory’ 1939 Again—In ‘Elizabeth and Essex’ 
She played, opposite Humphrey Bogart, ener of a woman threatened Same year, different hero. Bette played the raddled Virgin Queen, 
with insanity, and did most of it wit her great big eyes. aids tol Plean‘as Hones. Her fans weren't sure it was a good idea. 


ters, without that demoniac streak which she shares, the studio-information that she is a devoted Mrs. 
| artist, 


or the play has not shown. Any Bette Davis creation 
can be easily lifted out of context, in imagination, 
and thought of as alive and kicking in a totally 
tiff 
Perhaps the best measure of this actress’s strange 
and does not let go with the end of the film. life. Goodness knows 
weakness, of course, is that ordinary-sized charac- of it, but all the same, 
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ARE ACTUAL GROWERS Gia. per bag of eight. 
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EASY CHAIRS 


When the essential materials 
are again available, we shall be 


Easy Chairs and 


Secsees unrivalled. | a eee; every morning gives 
an edge like new! 
H. J. SEARLE & SON, LTD. 
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daily. Hundreds of war-worn | 

engines-are being repaired and 
) returned to service. _ 
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Home and foreign business 
Night safe facilities 
Executor and trustee duties 


The complete service of a modern 
Home safes for small savings 


bank is at your disposal, inclu 


like giving you a clear, velvet-smooth 
flawless new skin ! Hides little 
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still brush 
dentures ? 

It's easier and 
clean them 
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safer to let 


and you'll find 
SHIRTS. 

that will 
LAST , 
Won BRIGGS & CO. LTD. 


= S28 MCINTYRE, HOGG. MARSH 4Co.LTpD. Also makers of Penelope EVERSHARP LTD., 195-199, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. W.!. 
SHIRT MANUFACTURERS FOR 100 YEARS| Traced Needlework and Briggs Transfers. Eversharp products are made in England, Canada and U.S.A. 
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ASTHMA “ You get a better coat with a Harris Brusb”’ Ny, oN 
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or Bronchitis ? 
Really it makes no difference to 
the prompt relief you can get 
from: Oebe Tablets, which "ts the 
speedily prove their value in cases} . 
of difficult breathing. In manyi paint brush 
instances, ame a minute of tak- p 
. jing one Do-Do Tablet (a full dose) wi 
the coughing paroxysm is arrested th a 
and the potent medicaments re- 
leased are starting to break down 
the load of breath-impeding mucus 
in the bronchia and bronchioles. . 2 
< ‘ | Easy, natural breathing may be =i 3 fee rz 
nin hoa | 4 Salads maha sound uated are =. G. HARRIS & CO. LIMITED. 
STOKE PRIOR, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ACME WRINGERS LTD. - CAVID sTREeET - GLASGOW ~- s.e.ithe highest quality medicaments, ) gin ane 
—— jn a balanced combination which , | _SRC2 
jhas proved its value in the pe 
jameliorative treatment of Asth- 
ma, Bronchial Asthma, Bronchitis,| 
Chest Wheeziness, Night Cough- 
ing, etc. 
Do-Do oe Tablets are sold by 
at 
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(Prices include Purchase Tax.) 
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washing-up to 


THORPES 


WASHING-UP POWDER 
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OUT OF SODA AGAIN! 


FIGHT THE | What a boon it will be when 
ENEMY | Sparklets. Syphons and Bulbs are 
CONSTIPATION) again obtainable. 

gently and} There are. prospects of better 

| ott’s ‘end you will enjoy supplies in the near future and you 

r | radiant health. Remember comesfrom| will soon be able to make at 

hesittl SPER indigestion, Fstulnce, Uhounstinn, Liver or] Ome the purest, freshest “soda” 
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London—New Y ork—Rio—Buenos Aires 


A new flying Clipper service has 
been inaugurated by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, connecting 
the cities of London, New York, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Buenos Aires. 
Fast new Clippers make the flight 
in just over 2 days’ flying time. 


Arrangements can be made to 
break the journey at any of the 
intermediate points. See your 
travel agent, or Pan American’s 
General Agents, U.S. Lines, 
Arlington House, Arlington St., 
Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 3101). 


“GO BY CLIPPER WHEN YOU GO” 


PUN AMERICAN WORLD AIRUAYS 
The System of the Flying Clippers 
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chich.. putt. a 
fine fuel, RONSONOL 


Ronsonol is the instant-flash fuel and, 


what’s more, it’s fumeless and non- 


clogging. 


type of lighter. 
Ronson Lighters, 


Ronsonol is ideal for every 
It is made specially for 


as also are 
SS. 


Ronson Flints. You can buy 
Ronsonol everywhere — 

‘ 

‘ j insist on it. 
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‘Guess whose blouse 


is Persil-washed ! 


PERSIL washes WHITER 


CLASS 1 SOAP POWDER ; 4D. AND 8D. PACKETS 


Selling Agents CRos¥IELD, Warsow & 008ss0s LzD.. WAnnmoTos ASHFORD : 


How glad you'll be — when 
the need arises— that you 
have made sure that your 
Medicine Cabinet never fails 
to contain a bottle of 
* Milk of Magnesia.’ * 

Everyone in the family 
will know where to turn for 
quick relief from digestive 
upsets. More important, ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia’ is immediately 
available, in the home, should 
the doctor order it. 


Milk of 


Magnesia 
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Yy Rubbed Ready 
for the pipe _ 
The very popular gc of Player’s 

Tobacco 


* Airman” includes 


*Navy C ao sa for the 

pipe. it “ gm cool, satisfying 

ee: brand, but rubbed ready 
for smoking. 
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